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FOREWORD 


I have grcat pleasure in introducing to the scholarly 
world the pioneer work of Dr. Pinaki Ranjan Mahapatra 
on the economic life of medieval Orissa, entitled ‘‘Some 
Aspects of the Economic life of Orissa (C. 1550-1751)”. 
The Political history of medieval Orissa had long ago 
attracted the attention of scholars like Andrew Stirling, 
W. W. Huoter, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, R. D. Banerjce, ~ tinayak 
Mishra, H. K. Mahatab, and P. Mukherjee. The latter and 
C. Das have also sought to throw light on the religious 
history of the period. But no authentic or comprehensive 
study of the economic life of this region during this period 
has been made on the basis of a critical study of various 
sources, the factory records of the -Furopeans, foreign 
travellers’ and Jesuit accounts, Persian chronicles, letters and 
court bulletins, archeological evidence including inscriptions 
‘and coins, contemporary literature, Oriya, and Bengali, etc., 
by any scholar so far, even though the conception of econo- 
mic history of a whole country or of a particular region has 
been a matter of recent development in this sub-continent 
of ours. At my suggestion and under my guidance Dr. 
Mahapatra carried on investigations into the subject for 
six years which earned for him the high encomiums, of his 
external examiners, Dr. H. K. Sherwani and Dr. K. K. 
Datta, now both degeased, as well as the Ph. D. degree of 
Jadavpur University in 1972. 


By dint of hard labour and patient rescarch 
Dr. Mahapatra has produeed a very interesting and integrated 
picture of economic life of Orissa guring fnid-16th to mid- 
18th centuries, not to be found elsewhere. A few striking 
features of the book are the co-relation of economic with 
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political and social conditions and the advent of the 
European companies, statistical information regarding 
amount of land revenue of Orissa during 1594-1786 and 
also regarding varieties of currency, especially Cowrey; 
administrative orders regarding commercial activities and 
grant of trade privileges in Orissa from time to time by men 
in authority in different ranks; the chronological arrange- 
ment of the foreign travellers’ accounts in the bibliography; 
and detgiled topographical information and location of place 
names and attempts to identify different personages 
concerned. In fine it is a valuable, dispassionate, original 
work which throws wholly new light on the subject. 


The author is to be congratulated on his work. The 


scholariy world will expect further works of similar standard 
from him. 


J. N. Sarkar 
Calceutta-700 075 6. 3 84 
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DREFACE 


The thesis is an attempt to throw light on some aspects 
of the economic life of Orissa during the period ranging 
approximately from mid-sixteenth to mid-eighteenth century. 
The political history of Orissa during these two hundred years 
was marked by frequent palace intrigues and murders, 
Afghan, Mughal and Maratha invasions causing lack 
of stability in the government and influencing fhed<s-o7 the 
people in different ways. 


The great Orissan kings like Purushottamadeva (1470- 
97) and Prataprudradeva (1497-1541) were followed by weak 
successors. The latter’s minister Govinda” Vidyadhara usurped 
the throne and ruled Orissa under the name of Viragovindadeva 
only for a short period from 154! ~to 1549. His son 
Chakrapratapdadeva ascended the throne in 1549 but was mur- 
dered by his son Narasimha Jena in 1557.The latter was also very 
soon assassinated and his younger prother Raghuram Jena 
Chhotarai was placed on the throne by the general Mukunda 
Harichandana who had served as governor of Cuttack under 
Govinda Vidyadhara. But before long this puppet king was 
murdered by Mukunda Harichandana in 1559. He himself 
ascended the throne assuming the name of Mukundadeva. But 
his tenure as king was cut short in 1568 by the Afghans. But 
before the Afghans could establish their cofitrol in Orissa 
effectively they were involved in conflict with the Mughals 
which ultimately led fo the conquest of Orissa by the latter in 
1592. Exceptipg some brief spells Orissa enjoyed peace during 
the Mugbal rule. As a result of this people could pursue their 
trades pracefully and agriculture and industry d:>veloped. It 
was during this period that the European traders penetrated 
into Orissa and began to trade there.” Orissa bore the brunt of 
the Maratha invasions from 1742 to 1751 when Alivardi Khan 
signed the peace treaty with the Marathas. 
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PREFACE II 


Although much has been written on the political! 
and religious? history of medieval Orissa, little attempt has 
so far been made to write about the economic history of 
Orissa in the aforesaid period. No doubt, the books of Andrew 
Sterling, W.W. Hunter, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, R. D. Banerjee, 
H. K. Mahatab and P. Mukherjee contain references to 
economic, conditions in Orissa during the above mentioned 
period. But these are neither adequate nor comprehensive for a 
proper understanding of the country’s economic life. Hence an 
attempt has been made here to make a detailed study of the 
cconomic life in Orissa during this period. In preparation of 
this work the following original sources have been utilised : 


(1) Factory records of the European companies e.g. 
English, Dutch and French—published and 
unpublished.? 


(2) Works of contemporary European travellers. 
1. (i) Sterling, A “Orissa—its Geography, Statistics, History and 
antiquities...” (1846). . 
(ii) Hunter, W.W. (a) ‘‘Orissa” 2 vols (1872). 
(b) “A History of Orissa” ed. 
N. K. Sahu 2 vols. (1956). 
(iii) Sarkar, Sir Jadunath 
(a) “Studies in Mughal India’’ (1919). 
(b) “Bihar and Orissa during the Fall of the Mughal 
Empire” (1932). 
(c) ‘*History of Bengal” vol. II (1948). 
(iv) Banerjee R.D. “History of Orissa” 2 vols. (1930-31). 
(v) Mishra, B “Dynasties of Medieval Orissa” (1936). 
(vi) Mahatab, H’K. “History of Orissa” (1940). 
(vii) Mukherjee, P “The History of the Gajapati Kings of Orissa and 
their successors.” (1953). ° 


2. (i) Mukherjee, P “The History Gf Medieval Buddhism in Orissa” 
(1940). 
(ii) Das, C ‘‘Studies in medieval religion and literature of Orissa” 
(1951). ° 
3. As regards the Dutch and Erench records, except a few I have mainly 
used those of which English translation is available. For details vide 
bibliography. 1 have used unpublished records of the. English East 
India Company only. These &re in typescript. Vide bibliography. 
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PREFACE [iI 


(3) Works in Persian. 


(4) Archaeological evidence—bui!dings, coins and 
inscriptions. 


(5) Contemporary literature, Oriya and Bengali. 


(6) Historical works in Marathi. 


The present work is divided into eight chapters which 
are again subdivided into sections and sub-sections. 


Chapter I, entitled “‘The Country and the People” is 
divided into two sections. Section (A) deals with the geographi- 
cal boundaries of Orissa from the earliest times to 1751. 
Scholars like Andrew Sterling (1846), John Beames (1896) and 
Manmohan Chakravarty (1916) have written on tks scographi- 
cal boundaries. of Orissa. But their works are not based on 
all the Persian works, English factory records and other sources 
that have been utilised here. In this section also have been 
described the climate, rivers, forests, mountains, flora and 
fauna and the condition of land which have a great bearing on 
its bistory as well as its economic life. Section (B) dealing with 
the people dwells on the general remarks about population,. 
character of the people and their occupations, and the condi- 
tions prevailing in villages and towns. These accounts are 
wholly original and are based on sources like Persian works, 
English factory records, accounts of European travellers and 
writers etc. 


Chapter II entitled ‘“‘Influence of the Administrative 
System on Economic Life” is divided into seven sections. 
Section I describes the major administrative changes in Orissa 
and seeks to analyse the influence of administration on 
agriculture, condition of ryots and trade. It has, however, 
not been possible to discuss here the influence of administra- 
tion on aspects of economic life other than those mentioned 
above owing to lack of materials. Section 2 discusses the state 
of internal security in Otissa and mentions some Cases of 
insecurity. Section 3 is an attempt to discuss the revenue 
system of Orissa ‘and this again has been divided into two 
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PREFACE IV 


subsections, one dealing with imperial revenue system and the 
other with provincial revenue system. Though previous 
scholars like Andrew Sterling, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, R. D. 
Banerjee, Itfan Habib, W. W. Hunter, P. Mukherjee, H. K. 
Mahatab, S. C. Dey and E. W. Thomas have written on this 
subject, here this has been studied thoroughly on the basis of 
materials collected from Persian sources, accounts of the 
fi reign travellers etc. not utilised before. Sections 4 and 5 
ceal with the customs and inland transit duties respectively. 
Here, however, our study has been handicapped to some 
extent by paucity of materials. In section 6 an ‘attempt has 
been made to depict a clear picture of the currency system in 
Orissa during the period under review perhaps for the first 
time, uv#2 nriginal sources like English factory records, writ- 
ings of contemporary European travellers and writers, works 
in Persian, numismatic sources etc. Section 7, using informa- 
tion available in Persian works, writings of contemporary 
European writers, travellers etc. describes the weights and 
measures current in Orissa. Yet the picture is perhaps not 
complete on account of lack of adequate materials. 


Chapter ItI entitlcd ‘‘Agricultural Production” dwells 
on the general features. of agricultural production, with 
reference to food grains (e.g. rice, wheat, barley and pulses), 
vegetables, fruits, oil-s<eds and spices, besides cash crops E.g. 
sugar-cane, betel and cotton. Next, after referring to the 
production of silk and tobacco, an attempt has been made to 
analyse the factors hindering agricultural production. 


Chapter IV deals with the dairy products of which butter 
and ghee were infporiant Here, however, paucity of materials 
stands in the way of an exhaustive discussion. 


Chapter V relates to non-agricultural production and 
is divided into six sections —(A) Agricultural manu7ractures e.g: 
sugar, oil and liquor, (B) Textile manufactures e.g. cotton, 
silk and Aerba, mixed (cotton and sitk) products and woollen 
goods. Here also has been discussed the organisation of 
textile industry and the subsidiary industries like bleaching and 
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dyeing, (C) Ship-building and boat-building industries, (D) 
Handicrafts e.g. wood-work, stone industry, filigree work and 
shell industry, (E) Forest products e.g. timber, lac, bee-wax 
and honey, (F) Mines and minerals € g. diamond and iron, 
(G) Salt and saltpetre. Here an attempt has also been made to 
trace the localities with which these industries were connected 
on the basis of facts not traced by previous writers, 


The system of transport and communications within 
a country influences its economic condition to a great extent. 
So, to understand the economic condition of any country 
knowledge of its state of communications is indijsp4: sable. 
Chapter VI is an attempt to study the state of communications 
in Orissa during the period under review. It is divided into 
three sections. Section (A) dealing with land transport 
discusses the roads connecting Orissa with the neighbouring 
provinces and kingdoms, internal road ‘system in Orissa, 
security in land routes and means of land transport. Section 
(B) deals with water transport with reference to the water 
routes, security in water routes and means of water transport. 
In section (C) has been discussed the postal system prevalent 
in Orissa during the period under review. ର 


Chapter VII contains a description of the trade and 
commerce of Orissa during the period under review. It is 
divided into six sections—(A) Seaports, (B) Trade with other 
parts of India, (C) External trade which is subdivided into two 
subsections €.g. (1) Trade with Asiatic countries and St. Helena 
(2) Trade with Europe, dealing with the activities of the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, the Danes, the French, 
and the Ostend company who were the carrying agencies, 
articles of trade witli Europe and general remarks about the 
European companies, (D) Position of local merchants, (E) 
Private trade, (F) Trade of the interlopers and free-merchants. 
Although much has been written previously on the aforesaid 
topics, these have been treated here in a more exhaustive manner 
with additional information based on the study of new sources. 
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Chapter VIIT attempts to describe the standard of life 
of the people under two heads, general condition of the people, 
and their food, drink, dress and housing conditions. These 
subjects have received little attention from the scholars before 
But here also paucity of materials has stood in the way of 
giving a detailed picture. 


It would not have been possible on my part to under- 
take research work on the above mentioned subject without 
the help and guidance of my teachers. I am deeply beholden 
t—~the unfailing sympathy and affection, tte unvarying kind- 
ness and the valuable guidance that I have received from my 
preceptor Br. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar. I am indebted to Dr. 
Nurul Hasan, formerly Union State Minister of Education, 
Dr. M. N. Das, Head of the Dept. of History, Utkal University 
and Professor S. H. Askari, formerly Honorary Director of 
K. P. ‘Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna for furnishing me 
many valuable jeformations. 1 express my obligations to the 
authorities of the National Archives, New Delhi, National 
Library, Calcutta, Khudabaksh O. P. Library, Patna, Raghu- 
nandan Library, Puri, for giving me access to various original 
materials and documents and all other necessary assistance. 
I should not be failing to acknowledge the help that I have 
received from Mr. Kharaiti Ram in translating some Persian 
manuscripts into English, Mr. Sujit Kumar Mukherjee, 
Lecturer, Jogesh Chandra Choudhury College in going through 
the manuscript and also in various matters from my father, 
mother and wife. My obligation goes to the authorities of the 
Indian Councit of Historical Research, New Delhi for granting 
subsidy for the publication of the manuscript. I am also 
grateful to the proprietor of “‘Bookland International, Book 
sellers and Publishers’”’ for undertaking publication of the 
work. 

© 

Karimpur P. D. College Pinaki Ranjan Mahapatra 
Karimpur, Nadia. ~ 
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CHAPTER—I 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


SECTION A: THE COUNTRY 


1. Orissa’s geographical boundaries 


The term Orissa is derived from Odra which in ancient 
times was the name of a very small part of present Orissa!. 
It is a baffling problem to define accurately the boundaries 
of Orissa which have undergone so many changes at different 
periods of its history. In remote antiquity the land that is 
now called Orissa comprised four distinct regi@ns e.g. Utkala, 
Kalinga, Odra and Kosala. Of these the most powerful 
was Kalinga which very often overpowered other three regions 
and imposed on them some sort of, imperial authority. 
According to tradition the territory o fKalinga extended from 
the Gangetic valley in the north to the Godavari in the 
south and from the Amarkantak2 hills in the west to the 
sea in the east 3, 


During the rule of the Ganga „ruler, Anantavarma 
Chodagangadeva ( 1077-1147 A. D.) the northern limit of 
Orissa was near the mouth of the river Ganges and the 
southern limit was the Godavari. But the later Ganga 
kings failed to maintain this vast territory and during the 
reign of Bhbanudeva IV (1414-1434-5) the Reddis of 
Rajahmundry# were in possession of the Ganga territory 
upto Simhachalam&. Under Kapilendradeva (1434-35 to 1470) 


1. R. D. Banerjee, “History of Orissa”', 11, 1. 

2. Amarkantak : Situated at*22° 38’N and 81° 15‘E. Itissnow in 
Madhyapradesh. 

3. N. K. Sahu, “‘Utkal University History of Orissa,” 1, 75, 77., 

4. Rajahmundry : Situated in 17° 1‘N and 81” 46/F. ¢1.G. XI, 64). 

5. Simhachalam : A temple in Vizaggpattam district. Situated in 17° 
46’N and 83°15/E. It is six miles north-west of Vizagapattam. 
(1,G.P. Madras, I, 263). 
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the territorial limits of Orissa “were expanded upto the 
Kaveri in the south and the lower Ganges in the north 
owing to his successful campaigns against the kingdom of 
Rajahmundry and the Sultans of Bengal. Though Purushot- 
tamadeva ( 1470-1497) at first lost his territory lying to 
the south of the Godavari to the Vijayanagar and the 
Bahmani kingdoms, he recovered the territory as far as 
Guntur district towards the end of his ieign, But Pratapru- 
dradeva ( 1497-1540 ) being defeated by Krishnadeva Raya 
had to conclude a treaty in 1519 ceding the territory of 
Orissa lying to the south of the Godavari to the Vijayanagar 
empire. R. C. Majumdar, however, holds tbat the tertitory 
ceded lay to the south of the Krishna. Prataprudradeva was 
again defeated by Qutb-ul-Mulk2, the governor of Bahmani 
Sultan who wrested Telingana in 1525 A. D. Later on Qutb- 
ul-Mulk also conquered the whole Krishna-Goadavari Doab. 
Mukundadeva ( 1559-68 ) tried to advance northwords pene- 
trating to Satgaon3 in sourh Bengal, then held by Sulaiman 
Karrani, Sultan of Bengal4. But he was worsted in by the 
Karrani Afghans in 1568. Thus ended the Hindu rule in 
Orissa and the territory extending from Midnapore5 to the 


1. Guntur: Now in Andhra Pradesh. Situated at 16° 18/N and 80° 


28’E. 
2. Qutb-ul-Mulk, Sultan Kuli was governor of Golconda province 
& under the Bahamanis. He declared independence and established 


the Qutb Shahi dynasty in Golconda which reigned here from 
1512 to 1687. (I G.P. Hyderabad State, 14. ) 

3. Satgaon: A ruined town in Hooghly district. Situated in 22° 
` 58’N and 88°,23/E (7.G. XXII, 129). 

4. These details are based on the following works. Hunter “A 
History of Orissa” ed. N. K. Sahu, 1, 146 ; R. D. Banerjee op. cit. 
1, 250-251, 317, 326; J. Sarkar “History of Bengal” 11, 183 ; 
R. C. Majumdar, “History and Culture of the Indiam People. The 
Delhi Sultanate, VI, 367, 369-370 ; P. Mukherjee, “The History of 
the Gajapati Kings of Orissa and their successors” 24, 59, 88; 


N. K. Sahu op. cit,, 1, 83-84 ; Mahatab “History of Orissa”, 72, 
85, 88, 90, 94. ° 


5. Midnapore : Situated in 22° 25’N and 87° 19°’E on the north bank 
of the Kasai river. ( 1.G.P, Bengal, 1,316). 
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Chilka Lake! passed into the hands of the Afghans®. 


Orissa was conquered by the Mughals in 1592. 

The Ain? mentinous five sarkars (Jaleswar, Bhadrak, 
Cuttack, Kalingadandapat and Rajahmundry) of Orissa during 
the reign of Akbar, An idea of the extent of Orissa under 
Akbar may be had by determining the area of each sarkar 
mentioned abovet. 


Sarkar Jaleswar extended from the Kansbans river in the 
south first to the north-east and then to the north upto the 
Bhagirathi and Rupnarayan respectively. Its northern limit 
was the Silai river and the western limit was ill defined com- 
prising the Jungle mahals.5~ 


Sarkar Bhadrak lay between the Baitarani in the south, 
the Kansbans in the north, the sea in the east and the south- 
west Keonjhar® tributary state in the west”. 


Sarkar Cuttack comprised the tract lying between the 
Baitarani in the north and the Rushbikulya in the south. Its 


eastern limit reached upto the sea and the western boundary 
was Baudh?® state®. 


The sarkqrs Rajahmundry and Kalingadandapat lay be- 
tween the Rushikulya in the north and the Godavari in the 
south. ° ନ 


1. Chilka Lake: A shallow inland gulf, situated between 19° 28° 
and 19° 56‘’N and 85° 6’ and 85° 86/E. ( 7.G. X, 224 ). 
Midnapore Dist Gazt., 22. 
Ained. J & S. 11, 155-157. 
J. R. A. S. 1896. 743-765 


J. A. S. B. 1916,46; J R. A. S. 1896, 745. Jungle mahals ; it was 
the term applied in the 18th century to the territory lying between 
Birbbum, Bankura, Midnapore and the billy region of Chhotanag- 
pur, (1.G.P. Bengal, I, 120). 
[ 
6. Keonjhar State ; Lies between 21° 1‘N and 22° 10’N and 85° 11’ 
and 86? 22’E ( Gazt. Feudétory States of Orissa, 212.) 
J. A. S. B. 1916, 44; J. R. A. S, 1896, 745. 
Baudb State : Situated between 20°13’ and 20°53N and 83°35’ 
and 84°48’E (Gazt. Feudatory States of Orissa, 133.) 
9. J. A. S. B. 1916, 34, 7 
10. J. R. A. S. 1896, 745. 
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Thus during the reign of Akbar the five sarkars of Orissa 
lay between the Silai river in the north and the Godavari in the 
south, the sea in the east and Baudhbs tate, Keonjhar state and 
the jungle mahals in the west. But besides the afore-said 
sarkars which were directly administered by the Mughals, the 
hilly tract extending from Bishenpur ( Bishnupur )i to 
Karronde ( Kalahandi )2 Bastars and Jeypur* was under 
the management of native chiefs jin return for 
military service or on payment of certain amount 
of revenue.5 There is, however, doubt if the 
Kalingadandapat and Rajahmundry sarkars were included in 
Orissa during Akbar’s reign. M. Chakravarti, J. Beames and 
R. D. Banerjee hold that these sarkars were not under the 
authority of Akbar. ¢ According to Grant also the Mueghals 
never established their authority over the territory beyond the 
Chilka lake and the “imperfect general estimate” of these 
sarkars ( i. e. Rajahmundry and Kalingadandapat ) in the Ain 
shows that “neither of these districts were subdued, or properly 
valued, though enregistered in the imperial rent-roll”. He 
also stated that even if Akbar established his sway over these 
sarkars it must be for a short period only.7. It may, however, 
be pointed out that these two sarkars were not annexed to 
Orissa permanently during the reign of Akbar. We have 


1. Bishenpur (Bishnupur) : Situated in 23° §/N and 87°20’E, a few 
miles south of the Dhalkisor river ( 7. G. VIII, 248). 


2. Karronde (Kalahandi): Lying between 19°3’ and 20°28’N 
and 82°32’ and 83°47‘/E. Now it is known as Kalabandi. 
(1.G XIV,292) 


3. Bastar : Lying between 17°46’ and 20°14’N and 80°15’ and 
82°15/E (7. G. VII, 121). 


~~ 


4. Jeypore : Estate occupying the whole of the nothern part of 
Vizagapattam District, Madras. (7. G. XIV, 102 ).° 


5. Sterling, ‘Orissa, its Geography, Statistics, History and Anti- 
quities’’? 12. 


6. J. R. A. S. 1896, 7455R. D. Banerjee op. cit, Il, 16-17; 
J. A. S.B. 1916, 31. 


7. Grant’s Analysis in Firmirger If, App IV, 455, 
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reference to an attempt to conquer Rajahmundry during the 
reign of Jahangir, who writes in his Tuzuk that in 1618 “the 
province Khurdah ( Khurda })1 has come into the possession 
of the servants of the Court. After this it is the turn of the 
country of Rajmahendry” ( Rajahmundry }2. Shah Jahan 
subdued Golconda in 1636 and compelled its ruler Abdullah 
Qutb Shah to pay him an amnnualtribute of two lakhs of 
hun? (Rs. 7,00,006). Early in Aurangzeb’s reign the south- 
ern boundary of Orissa was Malud?, 


The northern boundary of Orissa had also underwent 
many changes after Akbar’s reign. In 1658 Shah Shuja, 
then subahdar of Bengal, annexed to Bengal the territ8ry of 
Orissa lying upto Balasore port comprising “ Kissmut” or part 
of sarkars of Goalpara, Maljbeta, Majkuri and Basta as well 
as sarkars of Jaleswar and Remuna for the purpose of 
bringing the coastal areas of Orissa which were liable to the 
invasion of the Maghs under the jurisdiction of the royal 
nawwara or admiralty of boats stationed at Dacca’. In 1666 
the Eneglish, factors at Balasore reported that Pipli and 


1. Khurda : Headquarters of the sub-division of the same name 
situated in 20° 117 N and 85° 38‘E at the high road from Cuttack 
to Ganjam ( Puri Dist. Gazt . 


2. Tuzuk ed, R & B. I, 433. = 


3. Muragqat, 58; Sha Racco, “Golconda and the Qutb Shahs”' 18: 
J. Sarkar ‘History of Orissa in the 17th century reconstructed from 
Persian sources” in J. B.O. R.S.. 1916, 155 ; H. K. Sherwani, 
¢“ Reign of Abdullah Qutb Shah ( 1626-1672) political and military 
aspects” in J. 1. H. April 1967, 122, 124. Hun: A gold coin of 
south India. A®cording to H. H. Wilson it was of different 
standard and value at different places. ( H. H. Wilson “ Glossary”, 
211b.)] Moreland mentions one hun being equivalent to 33 
Akbar’s rupee. ( Moreland, “India at the death of Akbar”, 
52-53). Later, on its #alue was 5 rupees. é 


4. Muragqat 158. Malud : situated south of the Chilka Lake in 19° 
33’N and 85° 19’E. 


5. Grant's Analysis in Firminger, 11, ‘App I¥, 182-183. 
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Balasore were transferred from the jurisdiction of the nawab 
of Orissa and brought under Shaista Khan, the nawab of 
Bengali. This was also done perhaps for the purpose of 
bringing these ports under the naval authorities at Dacca for 
curbing piracy in those regions. Murshib Quli Khan trans- 
ferred the chakla2 of Midnapore from Orissa to Bengals, 
The sourthern boundary of this clakla was roughly bounded 
by the Subarnarekha river. This river remained as the boun- 


dary between Bengal and Orissa also during the time of 
Shujauddin®5. 


1. E.E.1. 1665-67, 258 ; 1670-77 New Series 11, 360. 


2. Chakla : Hindi chakla, a territorial subdivision under the Muham- 
medan government ( Hobson-Jobson, 216b. ) 


3. Riyaz ed. Abdus Salam, 254-255, 
4. Grant’s Analysis im.Firminger, 11, App. IV, 457. 


5. Andrew Sterling observes that owing to financial considerations 
Shujauddin transferred to Bengal territories of Orissa lying to the 
north of the Subatnarekha river. ( Andrew Sterling, op, cit, 12. ) 
On the otherhand M. Chakravarti holds that Shujauddin annexed 
to Orissa the southern half of the six sarkars which were 
transferred to Bengal during the time of Shah Shuja for adminis- 
trative purpose, while these sarkars were kept in Bengal for the 
purpose of revenue administration. J. A. S. B. 1916, 32-33 ). 
But neither of these views in convincing. Andrew Sterling has 
not mentioned any authority in support of his view. M. Chakra- 
varty quotes Grant's “ Historical and Comparative analysis of the 
finances of Bengal” as given in Fitminger’s** Fifth Report”, Madras 
Reprint edition of 1883, Vol. I, P. 265, as the basis of his conten- 
tion. Butit’may be stated here that the aforesaid authority 
quoted by M. Chakravarti does not actually refer to what he had 
written. We have discussed above that Murshid Quli Khan 
annexed to Bengal territory of Orissa lying to the north of the 
Subarnarckha river. There is no evidence to show that this was 
again linked with Orissa during his regime. So, the territory 
lying to the north of the Subarnarckha was already in Bengal at 
the commencement of Shujauddin’s reign and thus the quetstion 
of Shujauddin transferrirg the above mentioned territory from 
Orissa to Bengai does not arise at all. It is thus likely that Shuja- 
uddin maintained the terrijorial adjustment between Bengal and 
Orissa made during Murshid Quli Khan’s reign. 
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In 1751 Alivardi Khan signed the treaty of peace with 
the Marathas. The text of the original treaty is nowhere 
available. This is responsible for different opinions about 
rhe territorial arrangements of the treaty. Yusuf Ali (1764- 
70) clearly mentions that the river Subarnarekha near Jaleswar 
was the dividing line between Bengal and Orissa in 175112. 
Tne Maratha sources also subscribe to this view2. On the 
other hand Ghulam Husain Tabatabai (1782) notes that the 
river “Sonamakia which runs Balliser bander” was the north- 
ern limit of Orissa in 17513, This view has been followed 
by Grant Duff (1826) who says that Alivardi Khan “‘ceded* 
the whole of the province of Kuttack as far north as 
Balasore” to the Marathast. The opinion of the modern 
scholars about the Bengal-Orissa boundary ‘as fixed by the 
treaty of 1751, based on the above mentioned two contem- 
porary sources, also differ. The generally accepted opinion, 
based on Yusuf Ali, is that tbe river Subarnarekha near 
Jaleswar was the dividing line between Bengal and Orissa. 


1, Yusuf Ali “Ahwal-i-Mahabat Jang 82a : J. Sarkar “Bengal Nawabs”, 
150. “ 


2. Nagpour Bhonsle Bakhar 45-46 as quoted by Sardesai in Marathi 
Riyasat, Madhva bibhag 11, 492. 1tr states that the Subarnarekha 
river was decided to be the Bengal-Orissa boundary by the treaty 


of 1751. 

3. Siyar ed. Raymond. II, 113. 

4. The view that Orissa was ceded to the Marathas by the treaty of 
1751 is not correct. The first provision of the treaty relates that 
‘*Mir Habib would now become a servant of Alivardi and act as 
naib nazim of Orissa on his behalf. He should pay the surplus 
revenue of the province to Raghuji’s army as their salary”. This 
clearly points out that the governance of Orissa was kept under 
Alivardi while its revenue was assigned to the Marathas. Later 
on however owing to the weakness of Alivardi’s successors and 
political confusions at the Court of Murshidabad, the Marathas 
turned" “their fiscal right over Orissa into full political sovere- 
ignty” and anncx it to their kingdom of Berar (J. Sarkar, “Fall of 
the Mughal Empire, eda 1964, 1, 102, 104 ). 

5. Duff,* History of the Marathas”, 1, 457. 

6. ‘Cf’ Stewart “History of Bengal”,‘S53 553n, J. Sarkar (1) “History 

“ of Bengal” 11 467 ; (ii) “Fall of the Mughal Enpire” I, 102, R. D. 


Banerjee, op, cit, 1, 118. Datta “Alivardi and his Times”, 93 ; 
{ Mahatab op. cit, 112 ). ¢ 


- 
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On the other hand Sri Paramananda Acharya has challenged 
the aforesaid view and holds that the boundary of Orissa in 
1751 lay near the port of Balasore. In his opinion the river 
“Sonamakia’”’ mentioned in the siypar to be the limit of Orissa 
in 1751 is not a misprint for Subarnarekha ; as no change 
has taken place in the position of Balasore port and as 
the Persian “Balliser’”’ cannot be a mistake for Jaleswar, 
the boundary of Orissa as delimited by the treaty of 1751 
must be near Balasore and not at Jaleswar. Thus in his 
opinion it was not the Subarnarekha but the river Sunai 
(may be the shortened form of Sunamukhi or Sunamuhini) 
which joined the Burabalang at a Jittle west of Fuladighat™ 
was fixed as the boundary between Bengal and Orissa by the 
treaty of 17572. It may, however, be pointed out that the 
aforesaid opinion of Sri Acharya is not convincing. Yusuf 
Ali wrote his work between 1764 and 1770 while Ghulam 
Husain Tabatabai completed his work in 1782. So, Yusuf 
Ali has greater claims to being regarded as nearer to the 
events in question than Ghulam Husain Tabatabai. The fact 
that the river Subarnarekha is wider than the river Sunai, 
whichis only a tributary of the Burabalang, also militates 
against the view of Sri Acharya, for it is more reasonable to 
make a wider river as the boundary. 


The view of L. S. S. O’ Malley (1911) occupies a somewhat 
intermediate position between the above two opinions, namely 
Tihe generally accepted view and the opinion of Sri Acharya. 
According to O’Malley “bythe treaty of 1751 Subarnarekha was 
regarded as boundary. The Subarnarekha was not, however, the 
real boundary as the Marathas held territory north-east of the 
river in pargans ( parganahs) Bhograi®, Kamarda*, Patas- 
pur? and Shahbanda ( not traceable at present ) and in several 


Fuladight : Situoted 4 miles north of Balosore. ର 


2. “Occupation in Orissa” P. I. H. R. C. 1942, 154-155. 

3. Bhogra?: A village in Balasore District, situated at a distance of 
one mile to the cast of the Subarnarekha. 

4. Kamarda : Situated 10 miles south-east of Jaleswar. 

5. Pataspur : A parganah situated in the south of the Midnapore 
district ( Midnapore Dist. Gazt. 218 ). 
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villages of the present thana of Gopiballavpur”i. As a 
mattcr of fact the delimitation between Bengal and Orissa fixed 
in 1751, remained a paper arrangement in practice, for both 
these areas claimed jurisdiction across the river Subarnarekha 
at some time or other, On the northern side of the river, 
Orissa had under its possession the parganahs Pataspur, Bhog- 
rai, Kamarda and Shahbanda while Bengal Government 
possessed the parganah Belorachaur® on the southeren side of 
the river?. Later on in the eighties and nineties of the eighteen- 
th century the English East India Company made repeated 
proposals to the Marathas for mutual exchange of their terri- 
tories in such a way that the river Subarnarekha would form 
the boundary line. But the proposal was turned down by 
the Marathas*. = 


In the case of present study the boundaries of Orissa have 
been taken to be roughly extended from Hijli®© in the north 
to Ganjam in the south and from the sea in the east to Sam- 
balpur and the ill defined jungle mahals in the west. 


Before entering into details of economic condition of Orissa 
during the period under review it is necefsary to dwell on its 
climate, physical features, beasts, birds and the condition of 
soil which have great bearing on ecénomic life. 

2. Climate 

The climate of medieval Orissa as stated by Abul Fazal 

and Shujan Rai was ‘‘good”¢. But Orissa being situated iG 


1. Midunapore Dist. Gazt. 31-32.Gopiballavpur : A village situated 35 
miles south-west of Midnapore ( Midnapare Dist. Gazt., 182). 

2. Belorachaur : Situated in 21° 30‘—22” N and 67°-87° 15° E. 

3. P. 1. H. R. C. 1950. 73, 

4. C.P. C. V{, Nee 556, pp 220-221 ; VII, No, 508, pp 205-207, No. 
630 pp 260-261 ; IX, No. 605 pp 146-147 ; Kale, © Poona Residency 
Correspondence”, V, No. 22 pp 31-32, No. 56 p. 86. 

5. Hijli: A Village tn the Contai subdivision situated on the left 
bank of the Rusulpury, river colse to the sca. The name was 
formerly given to the littoral tract that extended trom the mouth 
of the Rupnarayan along the right bank of the Hooghly estuary 
almost upto Jaleswar. (Census 1961. Midnapore [, 115.) 


6. Ain ed. J & S II, 138 ; Khmulasat 3lb ; 
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the tropical zone is subject to high temperature®. Hence if 
the above statement be taken to be true, it would mean that the 
climate of Orissa was more equable-in medieval times than 
now. There were three seasons in a ‘year. Rainy season 
prevailed for eight months, winter for three months and sum- 
mer for one month®, This, however; does not correspond to 
modern conditions. Now rainy season prevails in Orissa only 
for 4 mouths e.g. June to September while the summer 
lasts from March to June®?. All these indicate a notable change 
in the climate of Orissa since the medieval period. 


3 Rivers, Forests and Mountains 


Rivers : Many rivers e. g. The Brahmani, Baitarani; Subar- 
narekha, Burabalang, Mahahnadi, Katjuri, Kansbans, Rushi- 
kulya, Salandi, Vamsadhara, Nagabali, Indravati, Machkund 
etc. flowed through Orissa. Bowery found many rivers 
flowing by the Point Palmyras*. But he did not specify their 
names. Alexander Hamilton who visited Orissa in 1708 
refereed to the river of Cuttack ( Mahanadi ) which flowed 
through Orissa and made her land fertile.’ The rivers bad 
their usual influence on the soil, production and communi- 
cation of Orissa. 


Forests and mountains : The interior of the province presen- 
-ted then, as now, a chequered picture of level plains and 
valleys, rugged hills, uninhabited jungles, patbless forests etc. 
There were dense jungles and Jofty hills at Kurda®, Near 
Balasore stood the Nilgiri Hill”. In the forties of the 18th 


Census of India 1961, Orissa Administrative Atlas, 12. 
Ain ed. J & S 1, 138; Khulasat 31b; © 


Census of India 1961 ; Orissa Administrative Atlas, 12. 


Lo LW to 


Bowery 128-29. Point Palmyras : A head-land in the Kendrapara 
sub-division. Situated in 20° 48'N. and 86° 59'E. (Cuttack Dist. 
Gazt. 252). 


Alexender Hamilton [, 245-216. 
6. Muraqgat, 78. 
7. Marshall, 62 ; Hedges I, £56. 
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century Murshid Quli’s ( deputy subahdar of Orissa from 1734- 
1741 ) family escaped through the forests and thus avoided 
capture by Alivardi’s men®. On the further side of the 
Katjuri, there was a jungle at the end of which stood a moun- 
tain‘. The Raja of Mayurbhanj ( Jagadiswara }) who went 
against Alivardi and sided with Mirza Baqar®, thought that 
as his country was surrounded by jungles and mountains 
Alivardi would not be able to molest him and so plunged in 
amusement. But when Alivardi approached his country he 
concealed himself on the hill®. i 


4. Flora and fauna. 


Flora: In Orissa during the period under review frew 
many crops. There grew food grains like rice, “wheat. barley, 
different kinds of pulses like gram, doll, callavances and kalai ; 
vegetables of different varieties , fruits like mango, tamarind, 
cocoanut and palmyra palm: spices kke aniseeed, cumin 
coriander, caraway, dil and turmeric~ cash crops like sugar- 
cane, betel leaves and cotton and oil seeds like gingelly seed 
and mustard, seed’. Besides these many more trees and 
plants would bave grown in Orissa during the period under 
review. But details about thcse are tacking. 


< 


Fauna: Orissa was the homeland of numerous beasts, 
domestic as well as wild. Among the domestic animals were 
cattle, cow,oxen, Sheep, goat, tame swine and camel, Oxen and 
dogs were found by William Bruton at Puri in 1633, goat and 
sheep at the Gingelly Coast by Bowrey and “‘cattle’”’ by Alexan- 
der Hamilton (1708) at Puri and also on his way from Puri to 
Cuttack®. However, it may be presumed that as in those 


aarti O) 
1. Muzafarnamah 16b ; J. Sarkar “‘Bengal Nawabs”, 25. 
2. Ahwal-PMahabat Jang 66b ; J. Sarkar “Bengal Nawabs”’ 139. 


Mirza Baqar was the son-in-law of Murshid Quli II who 
governed Orissa from 4734-1741 as deputy subahdar. 


4. Riyaz ed. Abdus Salam, 337. F 


For details about these as well as for explanatian of terms vide 
chapter Il. 
6. Bruton 11, 278, Bowrey 121, Alexander Hamilton I, 214 ; [I, 3. 
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days there were extensive jungles and uncultivated wastes and 
much grass was available to feed the cattle, their breeding 
would have been in an extensive scale. Cattle were important 
for the dairy industry, for their hides and skins as well as for 
being uscd as draught animals. In 1642 “‘a beefe”’ could be 
brought at Balasore at one or one and a balf rupee. The 
expression “‘a becfe’”’ perhaps did not refer to a cow as the 
price of a cow towards the end of sixteenth century varied 
between 10 to 20 rupees®. It is likely that by °‘a beefe”’ a 
maund of cow’s flesh was meant. 


In the forests and jungles of Orissa lived many destructive 
animals. According to Amin Ahmed Razi (1594) and Abul 
Fazl (1595-6) elephants were found in plenty in Orissa®. 
People from other provinces came to purchase Orissan eleph- 
ants. Iradat Khan, the bakhshi or paymaster of Bihar sent 
some persons to Orissa to purchase elephants from there 
in the first decade of the seventeenth century®. Camels, 
‘lions and elephants were seen by William Bruton (1633) at 
Puri‘. His referende to lions indicate the existence of deep 
forests near Puri where he might have seen lions. John 
Marsball saw in 1669-70 wild buffaloes and tigers near Balasore 
numerous wild deer and hogs, near the Nilgiri Hills, tigers and 
jackals at Ramchandrapur®, deer at Basta? and tigers at 
_Narayangarh®. Bowrey also observed Orissa to be the 
homeland of wild beasts like tigers, bears and rhinoceroes®?. 


1. E. F.1. 1642-45, 72. 

2. Ain ed. Blochmann I, 157. 

3. Ain ed. J & S I, 138 ; Haft Iqlim, 98. 
4 


Baharistan ed. Borah 1, 10 


Bruton UU, 278. ° 


~ 2 


5 
6. Ramchandrapur : 10} miles from Balasore. 
[5] 
7. Basta : 18 miles north of Balasore. 

8 


© 
Marshall 62-63, Narayangorh : 21 miles south of Midnapore 
(Midnapore Dist. Gazt., 215): 


.9. Bowrey 199, 56. 
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1n 1683 while hunting with his associates in the Nilgiri Hills, 
William Hedges, the Agent of the English in Bengal (July 21, 
1682-August 30, 1684) found hare there!. Alexander 
Hamilton saw large number of antelopes on his way from 
Manikpatam®? to Jagannath (Puri) and at the latter place he 
found large flocks of deer, antelopes, bears and monkeys?. 
Some of these animals were used as food, draught animals 
and means of conveyance*, 


Birds of various kinds were found in Orissa. Manrique 
found birds like peacock, parrot, dove and woodloving pigeon 
(wood pigeon) at Arcepur® (Harishpurgarh). Peacocks were 
seen at Ramchandrapur and Naravyangarh by John Marshall 
(1669-70). He also noticed cocks and hens at Ramcbandrépur 
and teals (water fowl) at Garhpada®, : At Ganjam? wild 
geese and duck were seen by Alexander Hamilton (1708) and 
on his way from Manikpatam to Jagannath (Puri) he saw 
numerous water fowls and poultry (domestic fowls). Game 
birds like waterfowl, partridge and pheasant came into his 
sight at Jagannath (Puri)®. 


5, Condition of land 


Foreign travellers and factors 6f the English East India 
Company almost universally testified to the fertility of the 
soil of medieval Orissa. According to Manrique, Bengal was 
composed of twelve kingdoms of which one was Orissa and 
all of them were most fertile and fecund®., William Bruton, 


Hedges 1, 66. 

Manikpatam : 20 miles to the south of Puri. 

Alexander Hamilton 1, 214. 

For details vide chapters VI and VIII. 

Manrique 11, 97 ; Harishpurgarh : A village situatcd at the mouth 

of the Patua at the extreme South-east of Cuttack Distriet (Cuttack 

Dist. Gazt,, 237 ). 

6. Marshall 62-63. Garhpada : 15 miles north of Balosore on the 
border of Mayurbhanj (Balasore Dist. Gazt. 199 )  * 

7. Ganjam ; Situated in 19° 23 ‘N ond, 85° 5’ E at the mouth of the 
Rushikulya river. ( Z. G. XII, 158 ), 

8. Alexander Homilton I, 209-210, 214. 

9. Manrique II, 288. - 
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the English factor found in 1633 at the market of Cuttack, 
many products of the “country” (Orissa) which according to 
him was very fertilet. Thevenot (1666-67) mentioned Orissa 
to be a “fruitful province”’"., Bowery in the seventies of 
the seventeenth century gives a glowing testimony about the 
fertility of land at the Gingelly coast?3. In his opinion the 
land at the Gingelly coast was one of the most fertile lands in 
the universe. He further observed that although there the 
“inland” (hinterland) was very mountainous, the places 
situated within the distance of 20 or 30 miles from the sea 
were “very good”. Guyon writing in the fifties of the 
eighteenth century referred to the good productivity of the 
land of Orissa®. According to Orme (1805) the interior of 
the province was composed of the strongest and best soil®, 
From all these references the natural inference would be that 
even if some of the aforesaid statements were exaggerated. 
the land of Orissa was then exceedingly fertile and productive. 


~~ a 


SECTION B : THE PEOPLE 


6. Gereral remarks about population 


Moreland’s view that there was nothing “aproaching toa 
census of any part of the’country” in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries” is not wholly correct as the idea underlying 
a census was well known to Akbar who in the twenty fifth 
year of his reign i. €. 1581 ordered the jagirdars, shiqdars and 
daroghas to draw up village by village list of all tbe inhabitants, 
specifying their names and occupations®. Itis, however, not 


1. Bruton 1], 288. 
2. Thevenot, 95. 


3. Gingelly coast, extended from the Godaviri to Jagannath ( Puri ) 
( E. F. 1. 1642-45, 750—76n. ) . 


Bowrey, 120-121. 
Guyon “A New History of tbe E- st Indies” 1, 276. 


Orme “Military transactions” 11, 26. 
Moreland “India at the ‘death of Akbar”, 9. 


E & D, VI, 61; J. Sarkar “Mughal Administration” 59, based on 
Akbar’s farman in Miraf-i-~Ahmadi 1, 168-170. 
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not known if a census was made according to the directions 
of the Emperor. In the case of Orissa also we have no refe- 
rence to any census showing the numbers of the population 
and our information in this respect can only be derived from 
some incidental and vague observation of foreign travellers 
regarding population of only certain places of Orissa. In 1633 
Bruton found the towns of Balkkada ( Balikunda )± as 
well as Cuttack to be “very populous” aud Hariharpur? 
“yery full of people”? In the seventies of the seventeenth 
century Bowrey found the Gingelly coast and the “inland”, 
{ hinterland ) to be “extra-ordinarily populous”, Pipli con- 
tinued to be a populous place for one hundred years. Both 
the Dutch writers Schouten (1658-65) and Valentyn ( twertties 
of the eighteenth century ) found it to be fairly well popu- 
lated®: 


The population of Orissa during the period under review 
was by no means homogeneous. Till the ‘middle of the six- 
teenth century Orissa had been purely a Hindu country. 
During Sri Chaitanya’s journey from Puri „(0 Bengal in 1514 
the last outpost of Muslim rule was Pichhalda® and to the 
south of it lay Hindu Orissa where there was not a single 
parmanent muslim settler’. Neamatullah also mentions that 
Puri was not visited by any Mubammedan before Sulaiman 
Karrani’s invasion in 1568°., The Hindus were divided into 


1. Balkkada : Modern Balikuda, 11 miles south-cast of Hariharpur. 


2. Hariharpur : On the bank of the Alanka river, about 25 miles from 
Cuttack. ( Cuttack Dist. Gazt., 236 ) 


3. Bruton 11, 270, 275-216. £ 
4 Bowrey 120-121. 


5. Schouten “ Voiage le Gaulier Schouten aux Index Orientales” 11, 59, 
158 quoted fn Maurique I, 6€n ; Valentyn Vol. V, Part I, 16 1b, 


” 
6. Chaitanyu Charitamrita Madhyalila, Pratham Khanda 664a. 


Pichhalda : Situated on {the southern bank of the Rupnarayan at 
a distance of 12 miles from its confluence with the Hooghly river. 
Part I, 112 ; P. Mukherjee op, cit, 76n. 


7. J. Sarkar “History of Bengal” UU, 188. 
8. Makhzan-i-4fghana ed. Dorn, 181. » 
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various castes. In the Ain we bave reference to the people of 
various eastes residing in Orissa e.g. Brahmin, Kbandait!, 
Kayath ( Kayastha ), Rajput, Abir®, Bhej3 Telingha# and 
Banju®. 


Sulaiman Karrani’s invasion of Orissa in 1568 resulted in 
migration of the Afghans to Orissa aud this migration was 
intensified after Akbar’s victory, over Daud in 1575°. Although 
Orissa became a Mughal province in 1592 the Afghans who 
took refuge in Orissa settled there. Shujait Knan” in order 
to forestall any political combination among the Afghans 
divided their clans into families and distributed them among 
the interior villages and also provided them with land for 
their maintenance. They thus formed a petty land-holding 
class and were mingled with the rural population®. The Dutch 
writer De Laer stated in 1631 that by religion the people of 
Orissa were “Mahametams”? (Mubammedans). Hunter is of 

1. Khandait : It is the general title of the teudal militia of Orissa. The 
members of this caste claim to have descended from the Kshatri- 
yas who came fgom north India as conquerors. ( Risley “The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal” 1, 461 ), a 

2. Ahir : The cowherd caste of Bihar and upper India. The nanie is 
also sometimes used to denote to a sub caste of Goalas ( Risely 
op, cit, 1, 14), 


3. PBhej : Details about this caste are not available. 


4. Telingha : People belonging to this caste are belived to be descen- 
dant of certain sepoys who came from Madras to Bishnupur 
({ Risley op, cir, 11, 310 ). 


5. Ained J &S I, 156-157. 
Banju : It is perhaps Banjara or Banjari which are usually applied 
to grain and cattle merchans® ( Risloy op cit, I, 59 ). 


“ 
6. J. Sarkar “History of Bengal I, 187-188, /- G. P. Bengalll 
316. 


7. Shujait Khan was a member of Shaikh Salim Chisti family. He 
was sammened from the Decaan aad was entrusted with the chief 
command in the operation against Khwaja Usman (J. Sarkar. 
“ Histoty of Bengal” 11, 273 ). 

8. Hunter “A History of Orissa” ed. N. K. Sahu 1, 169-170. 

9. De Laet, 72. 
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opinion that by Muhbhammedans De Laet referred to the 
Afghan families in the villages of Orissa2. But this view of 
Hunter cannot be accepted because the conquest of Orissa 
by the Mughals was completed in 1592 and so by Muhamme- 
dans De Laet meant not only the Afghans but also the Mughals 
who might have come to Orissa after 1592. In the sixties of 
the seventeenth century Thevenot also observed that many 
Muhammedans lived in Orissa®. 


There were also many Christians in Orissa in the period 
under review. The European merchants primarily came to 
Orissa for trade. But they did not altogether neglect to pur- 
sue their religion. Christian Churches came to be established 
in Orissa almost simultaneously with their advert in the coun- 
try. In the third decade of the seventeenth century Manrique 
referred to the erection of a church at Hijli. He also mention- 
ed that the Augustinian missionaries obtained permission 
from the nawab of Cuttack to establish a°church at Pipli®. 
These Churches might have played an important part in pro- 
pagating Christian faith among the local people of Orissa, 
Intermarriages between the European and {he local people of 
Orissa were not altogether uncommon. Boughton, the surgeon 
of the Hopewell, an English ship, had” an Indian wife. After 
Boughton’s death his widow married one William Pitt. After 
William Pitt’s death his widow married Richard Mosley*. 
Such intermarriages would have swelled the number of the 
Christians. 


While turning from religious to economic classification of 
the people of Orissa, the most important thingothat engage our 
attention first is the insignificant number of middle class. It 
may be said that persons engaged in public cffices and smaller 
merchants mainly comprised. the middle class of medieval 


1. Hunter “A History of Orissa” ed. N. K. Sahu I, 170. 
2. Thevenot, 94. 
3. Manrique, I, 42-43. 


4. E. F. I. 1951-54, XXIX— XXX, 


~ 
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Orissa while the nawab, local chiefs, high officials of the govern- 
ment and big merchants belonged to the upper strata of the 
society. Besides the people comprising the two aforesaid 
classes all other people of Orissa may be said to have belonged 


to the category of lower class. 


7. Character of the People 


There are references to both the dark’ and bright sides of 
the character of the people of-.Orissa. According to the 
observations of Abul Fazl and some European trayellers ~ the 
Oriyas were effeminate, voluptuous, idolatrous, low- spirited, 
ignorant and of depraved character. | 


Abul Fazl ("1595-6 ) observed that “Men are effeminate, 
anointing their bodies with sandal ‘oil and wearing golden 
ornaments”. De Laet mentioned in 1631 that the people of 
Orissa were very “fierce and barbarous” and were of “depra- 
ved * character”2. Mandelslo ( 1638-40) referred to the 
people of Orissa to bs “extraordinarily voluptuous”? 
Bowrey called them jdolatrous, low-spirited and ignorant*. 
Thus Bowrey’s opinion clashes with that of De Laet. It may 
however be pointed out that Bowrey who travelled in Orissa 
extensively could have obtained correct information and thus 
his opinion Should be regarded as more reliable than that of 
De Laet who never visited Orissa. De Laet’s remarks may 
be said to be true only in the case of people belonging to mar- 
tial castes like Khandaits and Rajputs who formed a small 
portion of the population of Orissa. However, judging from 
the present character of the people of Orissa, some of the 
aforesaid statements would seem to be exaggerated or totally 
wrong. 


On the other hand there were,some good qualities in the 
character of the people of Orissa. They were very “ingenious” 
er ନ 

Ain ed. J & S iT, 138. 
De Laet, 14, 72-73. ° 
Mandelslo in Harris I, 815. 
Bowrey 129, 198-199. ୮ 
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as observed by both De Laet and William Bruton. The 
latter further pointed out that they had great power of imita- 
tion, were very active and that they also hated idleness and 
looked down upon the persons who were not trained in some 
kind of art®. 

8. Occupations 

The people of medieval Orissa earned their livelihood by 
engaging themselves in various kinds of occupations, €. g. 
agriculture, industry, trade etc. Many were evidently employed 
in various public offices also. The fact that even at present the 
the bulk of the population of India depend on agriculture for 
their livelihood would lead us to infer that in medieval Orissa 
Scope of employment was limited, the majority of the people 
certainly depended on agriculture for their livelihood. 
Alexander Hamilton found in 1708 many people of Bhadrak?. 
engaged in husbandry*. 

Industries come next to agriculture as the means of subsis-. 
tence of the people. A large number of people were engaged 
in textile industry. In the twenties of the seventeenth century 
Pelsaert observed that from Chabaspur®. Sonargaon®. and 
the surrounding villages as far as Puri “alt lived by the weaving 
industry”’””. William Bruton in 1633 found many weavers. at 
the town of Balkkada (Balikuda). During his time there were 
at Hariharpur at Jeast three thousan¢é weavers who were 
“housekeepers” (domestic artisans) besides those who were 
engaged on contract or hired, Many people of Bhadrak 

De Laet, 72-73, Bruton II, 279. 
2. Bruton, 279. P 


3. Bhadrak : on the bank of the Salandi at the 43x mile of the Trunk 
Road below Balasore. ( Balasore Dist. Gazt. 194-195 ), 


4. Alexander Hamilton 1, 217. 


5. Clhabaspur : Not traceable’ According to the editors of Pelsa= 
ert’s book it may represent Shahbajpur in Backergunje District. 
( Pelsaert “ Remonstrantie” ed. M & G, 8n ). 


Sonargaon : 15 miles east of Dacca City. (1. G. XXII, 81). 
Pelsaert “Remonstrantie” ed.M & G, 8. 
Bruton, 270, 276. 
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were employed in spinning and weaving in 17083. The dairy 
industry also engaged many people. Alaxander Hamilton 
(1708) found many people engaged in churning at Bhadrak?®. 
According to Bowrey the Oriyas mostly lived in cottages near 
the sea or river and earned their livelihood by making salt or 
by fishing. Some also acted as woodcutters3, Many people 
were also engaged in ship and boat building industry, handi- 
crafts, mines as well as in trade. 


9. Conditions in villages and towns 
Villages : 

Most of the people of Orissa lived in village. Though we 
have no direct evidence regarding the condition of the villages, 
the unfavourable nature of communications, the condition of 
dwelling houses which were mostly thatched and the general 
poverty of the people of Orissa# point to the fact that the 
condition of the villages during the period under review was 
far from being satisfantory, judged by modern standards. 


Towns : 

Bowrey in the seventies of the seventeenth century observed 
that in Orissa there were very few towns and cities which 
deserve mention’. While it is not clear what distinction 
Bowrey made in his days between town and city, it may general- 
ly be stated that a city is bigger than a town. Our authorities 
are not unanimous in calling a place town or city. Their 
observations regarding places like Cuttack, Puri, Bhadrak, 
Jaleswar, Harishpurgarh, Pipli, Balasore, Remuna, Soro, 
Sambalpur, Narayangarh and Dantan are noted below. 


Towns and cities developed in medieval Orissa at centres 
of administration, pilerimage and trade apd also at places near 


Alexander Hamilton 1, 217. 
Jbid, 1, 217. 
Bowrey' 199, 219-220. 


Vide chapter VI ( communications), chapter VIII ( housing and 
general condition ). 


5. Bowrey, 129. 
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the road where the pilgrims and armies halted in the course of 
their journey. 


Cuttack being the administrative centre from a very early 
period®. a township developed there. Both Caesar Frederike 
( sixties of tne sixteenth century ) and Abul Faz! mentioned 
Cuttack as a city". Manrique referred to Cuttack as “Chief 
Town”. In the seventies of the seventeenth century Bowrey 
described it as “‘best city’”’ and also as a very decent and quiet 
place having magnificent buildings and broad streets®, 
Tieffenthaler (1743-86) observed that Cuttack was a vast city 
where there were both huts and stone buildings®. 


The town of Puri owed its importance entirely to its con- 
nection with the temple of Jagannath. As thousands of 
pilgrims visited the idol at Puri every year, a township develop- 
ed there. While the Ain mentions Puri as a ‘‘city’”’. Neamat- 
ullah ( 1609/10-1613 ) and Thevenot ( 1667-67) call “town” 
and “‘best town” respectively ®. 


Of the towns and cities which owed their existence to 
commercial reasons mention may be-made of Harishpurgarb, 
Sambalpur, Pipli and Balasore. 


“Arcepur”’ ( Harishpurgarh ), situated at the mouth of the 
Patua was a centre of commerce during the seventeenth 


1. Cuttack was founded by Makar Kesari who reigned from 953 to 
961 A. D. Cuttack became the capital city as early as 10th century 
A. D. and at different times Chaudwar, Jajpur and Pipli divided 
with it the privilege of accommodating the Hindu Court of Orissa. 
(““Curtack Dist. Gazr.”, 202-203, 214. ) 


2. CacsarsFrederike in Purchas II, 1711. 
3. Manrique II, 288. 
Bowrey, 151-152. 


Ticffenthaler in O. H. R, J. July, 1953. App III, 23. 
Ained J & S, 11, 139. 
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century®. Manrique who visited the place in 1640 called it a 


“city?”?2, 

Sambalpur?. 349 miles from Calcutta was a diamond pro- 
ducing centre in medieval Orissa“. Tavernier ( 1641-67) 
mentioned it to be a “town,”®. 


As Pipli was a commercial centre, a township developed 
there. It wasa town of medium size during the time of 
Schouten ( 1658-65 )°. Thevenot in 1666-67 mentioned “‘Phili- 
patan”’ ( which seems to be Pipli ) as a town". In the twen- 
ties of the eighteenth century Pipli was in a state of decadence. 
It had no boundary wall around it and the houses were 
mostly of bamboo®. 


Balasore being the main centre of commercial activities of 
the European trading companies in Orissa, township developed 
there. John Marshall“(1668-72) mentioned it as a ‘‘very great 
stragling town”?. Alexander Hamilton (1708) observed that 
Balasore town was situated at a distance of four miles by land 
and twenty miles by river from the sea°, Valentyh, the Dutch 
writer mentioned Balasore a “best city”>2*, 


Places like Bhadrak, Jaleswar, Ramchandrapur, Remuna, 
Soro, Narayangarh and Datan, being situated by the side of 


Vide Chapter VII P. 276, 323. 
Manrique II, 97. 


3. Sambalpur : Situated in 21° 28‘N and 83° 58’E. ( Sambalpur 
Dist. Gazt. 215), 

4. Vide chapter V, PP. 223-224. 

5. Tavernier II, 81. i 

6. Schouten op, cit, II, 59, 158 as quoted in Manrique I, 6n. 

7. Thevenot, 96, 316n. 

8. Valentyn Vol. V. Part I, 164b. # 

9. Marshall, 62. & 


10. Alexander Hamilton I, 217. 
11. Valentyn Vol. V, Part I, 161a. 
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the Calcutta-Ganjam road were the halting stations of 
pilgrims and armies and for this these places developed as 
towns. 


Bhadrak, situated 43 miles south of Balasore developed as 
a town even in the 16th century. It was atown during Man 
Singh’s Orissa campaign in 1592, Tieffenthaler also called it 
a “big town”?, 


During Man Singh’s Orissa campaign in 1592 Jaleswar?. 
was a ‘‘great city’”’+, Manrique mentioned it asa city, in 
16405. But Motte, an English officer (1766) and Tieffenthaler 
called it a “small town”’ and “‘big town” respectively®. 

p 2 

Ramchandrapur, 1( £ miles from Balasore bas been describ- 


ed as a town by Manrique in 16407. 


John Marshall found in 1669-70 Remuna, 5 miles west of 
Balasore to be “‘a very demolished towne”, 


Soro, 20 miles south-west of Balasore has been mentioned 
as a town both by Tieffenthaler and Motte®. 


Narayangarh, 21 miles south of Midnapore and Datap, 
40 miles south of Midnapore developed as towns during 
the time of Tieffenthaler!°. Details about the number of 
different places are not available. 


1. Akbarnamah ed. Beveridge 11[. 941. 
2. Tieffenthaler in O. H. R. J, July, 1953, App HI, 24. 
3. Jaleswar : Situated in 21° 49‘ and 87° 13‘E on the left bank of the 
Subarnarekha and is 12 miles from its moath. ( Balasore Dist. 
Gazt.” 200). 
4. Akbanam h ed. Reveridge 111, 940. 
Manrique HI, 99. | 
6. Early European Travellers, Tieffenthaler in O. H. R. J. July, 1953, 
App III, 24. 
7. Manrique 11, 99. 
Marshall 61-62. 
9. Tieffenthaler in O. H. R. J. July, 1953 Ayp III, 24 ; Early European 
Travellers in Nagpur Territories, 7. 
10. Tieffenthaler in O. H. R. J. July, App 111, 23. 
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CHAPTER—II 


INFLUENCE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 
ON ECONOMIC LIFE 


1. Administraiive Changes 


Speaking of the influence of administrative system on eco- 
nomic life of the people during the Mughal period, Moreland 
observes, ‘‘the working of the administration was next to the 
rainfall, the most important factor in the economic life of the 
country”. This observation may easily be applied to condi- 
tions in medieval Orissa. To understand the economic life 
of the people in medieval Orissa it is therefore necessary to 
examine briefly the influence of the system of administration 
on it. 


During the rule of. the Gajapati Kings ( 1434-35 to 1541-42 
A. D. ) the king was at the head of the administration and 
he was assisted by some -ministers and officers. Orissa was 
divided into two administrative divisions e.g. north and south, 
each area having a separate administrative pattern. The nor- 
thern part was ‘divided into several dandapatas which were 
again divided into khandas. Each khanda was composed of 
several villages. The administrative officer in charge of the 
dandapata was known as pariksha. The parikshu of the Kalin- 
gadandapata was also called adh yaksha and pratipalaka. In 
the khanda there were two officers e.g, khandadhipati or bisoyee 
and bhoima/. The former was in charge ofthe law and order, 
while the latter supervised revenue collection. The village 
administration was under the pradhan and the revénue collec- 
ted by the bho. Southern Orissa was divided into several 
Rajyas or provinces which were administered by Rajas or 
parikshas. The revenue officers in the south were styled as 


1. Moreland, “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 233, 300. 
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nayakas, karanaims and maidus. Besides collecting revenue, 
the nayakas maintained law and order in the area under their 
Jurisdiction called semas. Karanam was the title of the village 
headman and he also assisted in the collection of revenue. 
This system of administration continued under the kings of 
Bhoi dynasty who ruled from 1542 to 1559 and also during 
the time of Mukundadeva ( 1559-1668 ). 


On the above mentioned administrative system impinged 
the Afghan rule from 1568. There is no reference to the 
administrative arrangements made by the Afghans in Orissa. 
It is however, likely that the Afghan rulers of Orissa intro- 
duced there the general pattern of provincial administration 
that existed in other Afghan provinces. During the Afghan 
rule the province was under a governor who was styled as 
muqti or wali. Each province was divided into some shiqs and 
were put under shiqdars. After the emergence of provincial 
dynasties the of the head shiqs came to beknown as shigdar-i- 
shiqdaran. Every sarkar was divided into some parganalhis. In 
every pargana amil ( later called shiqdar) was the chief 
executive officer while mushrif also knowii as amin or munsif 
was the chief assessment officer. There were also two karkuns 
who acted as registrars and a qanmungo for maintaining previous 
records of produce and assessment. The fowest unit of admi- 
nistcation was the village where administrative duties were 
carried on by its headman and records of cultivation, produce 
etc, were kept by an accountant called patwari*™. 


Under the Mughals each province was divided into several 
sarkars which were again subdivided into matals or parganahs. 
A mahal or parganah comprised several villages. Shah Jaban’s 
wazir Sadullah Khah created a new administrative unit called 


° 


? " 
1. P. Mukherjee op, cit, 123-132 ( for administration under the 
Gajapati Kings and their successors ) ; 
Quraishi ‘‘The Administration of the Su'tanate of Delhi” 185-186 ; 


R. C. Majumdar “History and Culture of the Indian People. The 
Delhi Sultanate” VI, 453 ; Srivastava “The Sultanate of Delhi”, 
432.434 ( for administration under the Afghans ). 
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chakla which included several parganahs. The head of the 
province was governor who was variously styled at different 
times e. g. sipahsalar, subahdar, nizam-i-subah. Officer 
bearing titles like diwan, bakhshi, mir-i-adl, sadr, kotwal, mir- 
bahr, waqainawis, diwan-i-bayutut and quzi assisted the gover- 
nor in matters of provincial administration. In the sarkar the 
administrative head was faujdar. He was assisted by Kkrori or 
amil, gaziand a newswriter. There were several kotwals 
stationed at different towns for discharging police and other 
duties. Sometimes there is reference to chief shiqdar or chief 
munsif belonging to the staff of the faujdar. Both P. Saran 
and I. H. Quraishi mention ami/ being in charge of revenue 
administration in the parganal:i while Sri Ram Sharma assigns 
the above mentioned function to an officer bearing the designa- 
tion of tahshildar. Inthe parganah there were also officials 
like shiqdar, bitikchi, qazi, qganungo, chaudhury etc. The 
Mughals did not maintain any official for the administration 
of the village. The°kimuts and magqaddams were reduced to ibe 
position of the village headman while patwari was the village 
accountant maintained by the viilagers themselves?. 

During the Mughal rule certain changes took place in the 
administrative arrangements in Orissa from time to time. 
After the conquest of Orissa in 1592 subahdar of Bengal was 
in charge of Orissa also. It was in 1607 that a separate 
subahdar was appointed for Orissa for the first time. In 1642 
Orissa again came to be linked with Bengal and governed by 
the deputies of Shah Shuja, then subahdar of Bengal. After 
the overthrow of Shah Shuja in 1660 and the establishment 
of Aurangzeb’s authority over Eastern India, Orissa was given 
an independent status under a separate subahdar. But 
subahdars were changed very frequently?®. Again from 1717 
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1. Saran “The Provincial Government of the Mughals” 170-172, 207- 
208, 211, 216 ; Sri Ram Sharma “Mughal Government and admi- 
nistration”” 239-245 ; Quraishi “The Administration of the Mughal 
empire” 227-247. 
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to 1751 Orissa was governed by the deputies of the 
subahdars of Bengal®. 


These frequent changes in the administration of Orissa 
during the period under review impaired the standard of 
administration and prevented continuity of policy with regard 
to agriculture and commerce as explained later in this section. 
Apart from the patterns or system of administration the in- 
fluence of personal equation i. e. attitudes and activities of the 
local administrative personnel was a factor which determined 
the ecconomic life of the people in practice. We find diwans 
sometimes proved oppressive and extorted so much revenue 
from the ryots that their condition became precarious and the 
subahdars had to approach the emperor for their removal. 
Khan-i-Dauran, the subahdar of Orissa ( Sept. 1660-May 1667 ) 
in his letter to the emperor ( Aurangzeb) made mention of 
the desolation of the mahals of crown lands ( khalsa) for 
“harsh assessment” ( tashkhis ) and the reiration of the villa- 
ges for “harsh exactions” during tbe diwanship of Mubammad 
Hashim‘ Khan (March 1661-1663). When a person accepted 
the post of revenue collector ( krori ), Hashim Khan imposed 
on him the “‘paper assessment” of the parganah in question 
and sent him there, although that coftector knew nothing about 
the actual yield of the place. After sometifoe he changed the 
former collector and appointed a new one who promised more 
revenue. This person was then dismissed for a third one who 
promised to pay a still higher sum as well as a certain amount 
as bribe to Hashim Khan. Thus revenue collectors were 
appointed on the principle of highest bidding. Hashim Kban 
never informed the zamindars, chaudhuries and ryots about this 
assessment and kept ‘them completely in the dark regarding 
state dues and thus ificreased ‘‘the revenue ( on paper) two 
fold in some places and three-fold in other”. The ryots unable 
to pay such inflated revenue demands deserted the villages. 
When Hashim Khan came personally to make a settlement 


1. R. D. Banerjee op. cit, 1, 349-351 ; I, 1-115 ; J. Sarkar (i) “Studies 
in Mughal India”, 203; (i) “History of Bengal” 1, 231-232 ; 
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( band-o-bast ), the ryots already in the state of ruination due 
to his oppression and excessive exaction, fled away at the very 
news of his approach. Some of them being unable to pay the 
revenue demanded, died under torture and some were imprison- 
ed. The situation reached such a stage that the ryots had 
even to sell their wives and children=. Khan-i-Dauran had to 
write to the imperial Chancellor to remove Hashim Khan from 
office?. 


The influence of personal equation was, however, benefi- 
cial in the case of Shah Shuja who took an active interest in 
the development of agriculture. In 1655 Shah Shuja in his 
letrar to Shah Jahan boasted of his administrative success in 
the field of agriculture. He wrote “I have promoted cultiva- 
tion in both the subahs ( Bengal and Orissa ). Orissa, which 
had been desolated by the oppression of my predecessors—has 
now turned its face to improvement”?, 


In the field of commerce the privileges of trade acquired 
by the foreign trading companies from one ruler or other 
became ineffective unless these were renewed by every new 
incumbent and this renewal could not be obtained without 
offering considerable presents*. Moreover, the peaceful 
prosecution of trade by the Europeans depended to a great 
extent on the good-will of the subordinate officials. The latter 
subjected the European traders to many arbitrary exactions 
and failure to fulfil their demands led to harassment and 
interference with their trading activities. Considering the 
importance of the good-will of the “governors” for peaceful 
trade, the English merchant, Captain Brookhaven instructed 
James Bridgman, English factor at Balasgpre, in 1650, to main- 


1. Muraqat 63-64; J. Sarkar ‘Studies in Mughal India” 223-224; 
J. Sarkar ‘Mughal «dministration”, 71. 
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tain good relations with the “‘governors” of Hooghly and 
Balasore. James Bridgman again in his letter to the Company 
{ 15th December, 1650 ) mentioned that occasional presents 
should be given to the prince ( Shah Shuja ) and “governors”. 
He also requested the Company to supply rarities like gloves, 
glasses, multi-plying glasses ( a glass with a number of facets, 
causing an object to appear multiplied many times) and four or 
five house clocks?. We have references to many cases of 
interference of local officials with the trade of the European 
companies. Blake and Hopkins, the English factors in Bengal 
complained in 1658 of the oppression of Malik Beg, the 
“governor” of Balasore. They stated that the ‘“‘governor’”’ was 
“very abusive, exacting what presents he pleases if not, hindz2rs 
all proceedings”*. ନ 

In 1659 Mir Jumla, who was then deputed by Aurangzeb to 
conduct the war against Shah Shuja in Bengal and Bihar, 
instructed the Balasore ‘“‘governor” to levy customs duty at 
the rate of 5% on the goods of the English. But the “governor” 
as a mark of friendship to the English proposed that he would 
not receive the money but only “book it.in the king’s books” 
and if the English could obtain permission for exemption from 
the nawab. these would become invalid. But at that time this 
“governor” had to spend 5,000 rupees ,for purchasing an 
elephant to offer as present to a local Raja to save Balasore 
town from his oppression, The “‘governor” charged from the 
English Rs. 500 for this purpose. He paid no heed to the 
argument of the English against such demands and the latter 
finding no way to escape paid the amount’. In 1661 the “‘gov- 
ernor” of Balasore did not allow to pass any goods without 
examination and Khan-i-Dauran, the subahdar, forbade any 


Ld 
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1. In the English factory records we very often find references to 
governoys of Balasore, Pipli etc. By governor was perhaps referred 
to the local faujdar and not the subahdar who was the head of the 


province. 
E. F. I. 1646—50, 333. 
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trade with the English without his prior permission®. During 
the absence of Mir Jumla from Bengal for being engaged in 
Assam campaigo in 1662 all the ‘“‘governors” serving under 
him became very abusive. The “governor” of Balasore 
impeded the passage of European goods from Balasore to 
Hooghly and scornfully told the English that if they would like 
they might stop trading at Balasore®. 


In 1673 the English’ factors complained of Malik Kasim, 
“governor” of Balasore, as “‘vexations and exacting” as he 
had been at Hooghly. They also described him “‘insolent, 
proud, abusive rascall”. Malik Kasim extorted money from 
the inhabitants and ‘“‘put a stop to almost the whole trade of 
the town’ and the situation became such that the merchants 
would Jeave the town in despair. The English factor at Dacca, 
Elwes was instructed to complain to the nawab’s diwan that 
Malik Kasim’s government would ruin tbe place?. In 1676 
the English weremelested by the capricious acting “‘governor*. 
of Balasore. Streynsham Master’. informed the English 
factors at Fort St. George in November, 1676 tbat “there 
(Balasore) is a imnischiefous (mischievous) young Governor that, 
for his bumours sake, has put a stop to all our business, and 
will not suffer any boates ‘with our goods to pass to and fro°®. 


In 1684 Malik Burcoordar, the “‘governor” of Balasore, at 
first showed favour to the English. But very soon for ‘exacting 
money from the English he changed his policy and demanded 


1. E. F. I. 1661.—64, 71. 

2. Jbid, 178. - 

3. E. F. 1. 1670-77 New Series II. 360-361. 
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Malik Zindi was acting for his father ( Malik Kasim ) as governor 
of Hooghly and Balasore. ( EF. 1. 1670-77 New Series IT, 407 ). 


5. Streynsham Master was sent by the Court of Directors in 1675 to 
regulate the affairs of the English East India Company’s factories 
an the conomandel coast and in the Bay of Bengal. Master 
became Agent at Fort St. George in January 1678 ( Master, 2, 
69). 
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the destruction of the saltpetre godown as well as the payment 
of customs which amounted according to him to Rs. 13,000/- . 
He, however, dropped the first demand and showed the Eng- 
lish an order from the nawab’s diwan at Dacca for payment of 
customs and asked them to pay Rs. 3,600/- on this account. 
Although he put off his demand for the time being for a hand- 
some present from the English, Fitz Hugh, the chief English 
factor at Balasore, feared that he would soon revive his de- 
mand. Fitz Hugh further stated that the “‘governor’”’ was “‘a 
plague” to the Europeans. His apprehension proved to be 
correct and about ten days later the English heard that 
the “governor” had decided to levy 34} per cent duties on 
them; and 4% and 74% on the Dutch and the Portugucse 
respectively?®. | 


In 1740 Alivardi Khan marched to Orissa in pursuit of 
Baqir Khan, son-in-law of Murshid Quli ll, then deputy 
subahdar of Orissa. He demanded vessels” from the English 
for guarding the Orissa coast: near Balasore to prevent the 
escape of his enemy. He also threatened to put a stop to the 
business of the European companies trading in Orissa in case 
his enemy escapes”. 


Sometimes, however, the governors were friendly and the 
European trade flourished during their tenures. 1n 1673 when 
there was possibility of Malik Kasim becoming ‘‘governor” 
of Balasore, the English suggested the name of Boremul 
{Puran Mal), the former “governor” of that place for the 
aforesaid post as the English trade flourished under him®. 
Safid Muhammad, ‘‘governor”’ of Balasore, issued a parwana 
in 1682 to the English factors at Dacca so that the English 
might pursue their trade at Balasore without any kind of 


obstruction®. 


1. E. F.1. 1678—84, News Series IV, 345. 
2. Fort William to the Court 11th December, 1741, para, 130. 
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2. Internal Security 


The economy of a country can only flourish when there is 
an adequate degree of internal security. The uncertainties 
that prevailed in the political atmosphere of Orissa at different 
times in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and the ineffectiveness of the government measures in most 
cases to cope with these, had adverse effects on its interna} 
security, and bence on the general cconomy of the country 


According to Hunter the history of Orissa from the middle 
of the sixteenth century entered a period of “‘‘constant chaos 
aad lasting decay”*. The :death of Mukundadeva in 1568 
after nine yeafs’ rule was followed by the Afghan occupation 
of Orissa. But very soon the Afghans plunged inio conflict 
with the Mughals and the tranquillity of Orissa was broken by 
their constant wars till the Afghans were given a crushing 
defeat in 1592 by Raja Man Singh, the Mughal general. With 
the establishment of the Mughal rule normalcy was restored 
to some extent in Orissa and people bad the opportunity to 
pursue their trades peacefully. But in 1657 Shan Jahan fell it} 
and there began a fatricidal war among his sons on the issue 
of succession to the imperial tbrope and this had its natura} 
effect on the internal ‘security of Orissa. Thus from 1657 to 
6th May, 1660 when Aurangzeb became master of Eastern 
India there was no systematic administration in Orissa and 
complete lawlessness and chaos became the order of the day. 
The zamindars stopped payment of revenue and looted the 
territories bordering their zamindaris?. Khan-i-Dauran, the 
subalidar (Sept. 1660-May 1667) appointed by Aurangzeb had 
to practically reconquer the whole province. After restoring 
the imperial authority Khap-i-Dauran reported to Aurangzeb 
in 1661 “I have punished all the usurpers, oppressors, and 


1. Hunter '‘A History of Orissa” ed 11, K. Sahu, IT, 190. 
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lawlessmen of the province and made them obedient. The 
revenue is being collected by our officers. The people are 
enjoying peace and happiness and plying their trades”. A 
year later (April, 1662) again he wrote that “‘the province 
is being well administered*”. But only ten years after this 
we have references to the insecurity of property of the people. 
Hall, the English factor at Balasore reported in 1672 thai 
on account of stealing and robbing of houses tbere, the 
respectable persons of the town had to keep 30 to 50 guards 
for the protection of their household®. In 1672 Boremul 
(Puran Mal), “‘governor” alerted all the people of the town 
about the appearance of 300 rogues who were noticed near 
the Nilgiri Hills and the “‘governor” himself hid all his 
treasures®, 

From the time of annexation of Bengal to the Mughal 
empire by Akbar (1575) till the conquest of Chatgaon by 
Shaista Khan in 1666, the Maghb and Firingee pirates were 
active in the coastal areas of Bengal and Orissa. As a 
result of this the life and property of the people living in 
those areas were not at all secure. The’ pirates took away 
many people as captives and sometimes came to sell them 
at Balasore*, Bernier (1656-68) refers to the slave trade at 
point Palmyras® by the Portuguese pirates®” who often visited 
that place. Excepting a nominal war between the Mughals 
and the English in 1686” internal security of Orissa remained 


1. Muragqat, 49, 54. 
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undisturbed during the fourth quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Murshid Quli’s contribution towards providing 
security to the life and property of the people is noteworthy. 
He enforced effectively the old principle of making the 
faujdar and zamindar, under whose jurisdiction the crime 
would ‘be committed, responsible to find out the thief and 
recover the articles stolen. The goods or their equivalents 
were then restored to the owner and the thief was impaled 
alive. He also established police posts for maintaining peace 
and security’. The tranquility of Orissa was again broken 
in 1740 when Alivardi, the nazim of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa marched to the latter province to overthrow Murshid 
Qnli Khan II from the post of naib nazim of Orissa and 
to install his own nominee in that post. Shortly after this 
Orissa was subjected to the invasions of the Marathas at 
frequent intervals till 1751 and occasionally thereafter. As 
a result of this, Orissa was in the grip of a political 
turmoil and her internal security sank to a low ebb. 


Both the contemporary Bengali and Oriya literatures 
mention the wanton destruction and unspeakable outrages 
committed by the Marathas in Orissa. Bharatchandra in his 
Annadamangal (1752-53) made mention of the ravages of 
Bhaskar Pandit, the Maratha general in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. He assassinated many people and set fire to the 
villages®. Fakirmohan Senapati, a contemporary Oriya writer, 
referred to the atrocities committed by the Marathas. He 
stated that the Marathas plundered crops of the fields and 
property of the villagers and set fire to whatever they could 
not take away. The people left villages with family for life®?. 
In 1742 when Bhaskar Pandit entered Orissa and captured 
the port of Balasore, the people began to flee away for fear of 
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the Marathas!. In 1746 Mir Habib? carried on repression on 
the mahals of Jajeswar and Balasore and desolated them to 
such an extent that it seemed as if they were never populated 
and cultivated®. The city of Cuttack lostits splendour and 
prosperity as a result of the Maratha invasions*. T. Motte, an 
English officer who travelled through Bhadrak in 1766 found 
this formerly well populated place completely desolated due to 
Maratha invasions®. 


3. Revenue System 


The revenue system of Orissa may be studied under the two 
broad aspects—imperial revenue system and provincial or 
local revenue system. 


A. Imperial revenue system ° 

Revenue sent regularly from Orissa to the imperial exche- 
quer was drawn from different sources e. g., land revenue, 
customs and transit duties, salt tax, cutbo™rah, income from 
the mint and pilgrim tax. Besides these there were certain 
sources of occasional income of the emperor e, g., nazar and 
presents. There is no reference in the case of Orissa about 
heirless or escheated property. 

1. Sardesai “Hindustancha Arvachin IJtihas. Marathi Rivasat Madhya- 

bibhag”’ 11, 487. 


2. Mir Habib : He was a Persian of Shiraz. He came to the port 
of Hooghly and earned his livelihood by selling goods which he 
got on credit from the merchants of his own country settled at 
Hooghly. He served under Rustam Jang and Alivardi Khan. 
Later on he joined hands with the Marathas against Alivardi 
Khan. Bythe peace treaty of 1751 Mir Habib was appointed 
deputy governor of Orissa for running the administration of the 
province on behalf of Alivardi Khan, When Janoji came to Orissa 
in 1752. Mir Habib’s enernies poisoned Janoji’s mind against 
him and he was murderedron 4th September, 1752. (J. Sarkar 
& Fall df the Mughal Empire” I, 50, 102-103 ; Datta “Alivardi and 
his times”, 51, 91.) 
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(i) Land revenue 


Land revenue, as usual, formed the major source of income 
of the imperial government from Orissa. Land revenue admi- 
nistration in medieval Orissa may be discussed under the 
following heads e. g. settlement of land, system of assessment, 
medium of payment, system of collection and the amount of 
revenue collected at different periods. 


(a) Settlement of land 


During the Hindu period the land of Orissa was divided 
into two categories e. g. military fiefs and crown lands. The 
military fiefs were held by the military chiefs who paid a cer- 
tain amount of tribute to the king. As regards crown lands a 
portion was assigned as grants to the ministers and servants of” 
the king while in the remaining areas ( directly administered 
areas ) the king made a detailed arrangement for the realisa- 
tion of revenue.” We have no reference to the system of 
revenue administration under the Afghans. Presumably the 
latter were unable to effect any change in the prevailing system 
of revenue administration as they were completely pre-occupied 
with their conflict with the Mughals soon after their conquest 
of Orissa. 

The first regular settlement of Orissa according to Maddox 
was begun by Todar Mal in 1582 and was completed in 1591 
by Raja Man Singh?. The aforesaid dates does not seem to 
be correct because Orissa was actually conquered by Raja Man 
Singh in 1592. However, in the first Mughal settlement 
of Orissa the old‘ division of the province into military fiefs 
and crown lands were retained, but these were henceforth 
named Garhjats and Mughalbandi respectively. The Garhjats 
were left under independent chicfs who owed only a verbal 
allegiance to the emperor and paid a nominal tribute. Certain 
areas of the Mughalbandi were assigned to the royal house- 
hold and great officers of the court while in the remaining 


1, Maddox,.I, 156-157. 
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areas of the Mughalbandi settlement was made fixing the rates 
of rents in every village®. 


According to Grant, Shah Shuja revised the revenue settle- 
ment of Orissa in 1658. Orissa was then divided into 13 
sarkars consisting of 224 parganahs?®. But on another occasion 
Grant mentioned that between 1627 and 1658 Orissa was 
divided into 12 sarkars consisting of 276 mahals for financial 
purposes?. R. D. Banerjee thinks that the probable date of 
this division was about 1692. He also identifies Derrup Singh 
Deo, with Divya Sinha Deva I of Khurda and opines that 
he headed the list of feudatory Rajas whose territories were 
included in these sarkars and ruled from 1692-93 to 1719-20*. 
But this view cannot be accepted because Derrup Sing Deo 
may not be Divya Sinha I and Grant has clearly mentioned 
that the date of division was between 1627 and 1658 as referred 
to above. 


Murshid Quli Khan made a fresh settlement of Bengal 
and Orissa in 1722. He transferred the chakla® of Midnapore 
from Orissa to Bengal. In order to increase the revenue of 
Bengal he resumed the jugirs of the mansabdars in Bengal and 
assigned the same to them in Orissa where lands were of less 
value than those of Bengal and revenue was collected with 
much difficulty and expense. The amils (collectors of revenue) 
under order from Murshid Quli Khan sent shiqdars and amins 
to every village of the purganchs for measuring both the 
cultivated and waste lands village by village, plot by plot and 
ryot by ryot. The poor tenants were given tagavi (agricultura} 
loan)°. Though the aforesaid facts tend to show that Murshid 
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Quli Khan’s settlement was a ryotwari one, he did not alto- 
gether do away with the zamindars. The Joyal and trustworthy 
zamindars were permitted to collect revenue for the state in 
their respective zamindarist. Murshid Quli Khan himself 
considered zamindari property to be the most secure invest- 
ment and purchased a zamindari for his grandson Sarafraz®. 


(b) System of assessment 


During Akbar’s reign nasag system of assessment was 
prevalent in Bengal’. As Orissa was not a separate province 
but was included in Bengal* at that time, it may be reasonably 
held that during the reign of Akbar the mnasagq system of 
agsessment was current in Orissa also’. Under nasagq system, 
the revenue once assessed was repeated year after year without 
going into the details of assessment each time®. 


(c) Medium of payment 

That during the Mughal rule in Orissa land revenue was 
collected in kind” is corroborated by the following facts. In 
the sixties of the seventeenth century Khan-i-Dauran, the 
subahdar of Orissa, (Sept. 1660-May 1667) wrote to Muhammad 
Jan, who was formerly a diwan and was appointed the steward 
of his jagir (Sahib-i-Ihtemam), that in case he found the 
zamindars carrying away the crops, he should instruct the 
amils to collect the dues (i.e. revenue demanded) and at the 
same time appoint men to guard the grain®. Again about the 


1. Abdul Karim op. cit; 83. 
2. N.K. Sinha “‘The Economic History of Bengal— From Plassey to 

Permanent Settlement” I, 4. 

Ain ed J & SII, 134 ; ed. Gladwin 1, 6. 
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5. Moreland ( Agrarian system of Moslem dia. 121} ; Sri Ram 
Sharma “Mughal Government “and Administration.” 80; L H. Q, 
1938, 734 and P. Saran 312 ) also mention the pretence of nasaq 
system of assessment in Orissa. 
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170” ;‘A. L. Srivastava “Akbar the Great” II, 187; {frfan Habib 
op, cit, 218-219, 
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same time Khag-i-Dauran in his letter to Man Singh, faujdar 
of Remuna, urged him to “‘send select men to hasten the 
gathering in and guarding of the crops and tbe collection of 
government’s dues” so that the government’s share of the 
autumn crop might not be removed?. Murshid Quli Khan 
in his letter to Aurangzeb, written about 1704, mentioned that 
“revenue collection of Orissa depends on the autumn hbarvest.”? 
These details certainly go to show that revenue was collected 
in kind. Collection of revenue in kind was probably due to 
shortage of currency. 


Revenve was collected in Orissa during the autumn. With 
a comparatively high level of soil and an atmosphere less moist, 
( than Bengal ) Orissa produced drier grains and tbe financial 
year began at the autumnal equinox?. Khan-i-Dauran mep- 
tioned that the ‘‘realisation of the land revenue of the whole 
year depends on the three months of autumn*.” Murshid 
Quli’s letter to Aurangzeb mentioned above also referred to 
the collection of revenue in Orissa during the autumn®. 


The collection of government revenue in kind has both 
good and bad sides. It was sometimes advantageous to the 
government because government’s income increased when the 
price of grain rose. But it was also very expensive as it was 
necessary to appoint a large number of watchman to eliminate 
chances of misappropriation by the peasants’. The collec- 
tors faced difficulties in paying the revenue to the government 
in cash as the conversion of the crops into rupees meant heavy 
loss to them”. It was also sometimes difficult to sell the corn 


~ 


1. AMuraqat 182 ; J. Sarkar “ Studies”, 217. 


2. Ahkham-i-Alamgiri Rampur.MS 219 b ; Zsihas ( a Bengali journal ) 
B. S. 1358-49, 88-89. 
Grant Analysis in Firminger 11, App. IV, 177. 

4. Muraqat, 65 ; J. Sarkar “Studies”, 217. < 
Ahkham-i-Alamgiri 219 b, Itikas (a Bengali journal) B.S. 1358- 
59, 89. 


6. Irfan Habib, op. cit, 198. 
J. Sarkar “History of Bengal”, IL, 218, 
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as is evident from Murshid Quli’s letter to Aurangzeb written 
in 1704. Murshid Quli wrote that “‘the revenue-collection of 
Orissa depends on the autumn harvest which has to be kept 
stored for a long time, and, in spite of all my devices, cannot 


be sold”. 


( d) System of collection 


Under the Hindu Kings, Orissa had a detailed system of 
revenue collection... The pradhan was in charge of collection of 
revenue in the villages and he was assisted by boi, the village 
accountant. The villages were grouped into Jarge divisions 
called bisi or khanda and over each of these divisions there was 
an executive officer known as khandpati who collected revenue 
with the assistance of the Bbhoimul or bisoi, the divisional 
accountant and handed it over to the desadhipati, the head of 
the district?. 


In the matter of revenue collection in Orissa the Mughals 
retained the pre-existing system but sometimes replaced Oriya 
designations of the fiscal divisions and of the revenue collec- 
tors by their Persian equivalents. The village came to be 
known as mauza and the khand or bisi became parganah. The 
village headman got the title of muqaddam, the bhoimul that of 
kanungo while the khandpati became chaudhuri. Sometimes 
the big parganahs were divided into two or more subdivisions 
each containing a separate set of parganah officials. These 
subdivisions were called taluqgs and the officials in charge of 
these were known as taluqdars. There were also landholders 
who were in possession of the whole parganahs and were offici- 
ally called zamindars. ~~ 

ମି 

The muqaddams were given the right to hold one acre in 

twenty free of assessment, being commuted to ¢ grant of a 


1. AhkhamS-Alamgiri 219 b; J. Sarkar, ( a Bengali Journa!) B.S. 
1358-59, 89 ; “Studies” 217. 


2. Maddox op. cit,I1, 156; P. Mukherjee op. cit, 130. Puri Dist, 
Gazt., 198 ; Toynbee “A sketch of Orissa from 1803 to 1828” ,24. 
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definite quantity of land as jagir. In the village where there was 
no hereditary headman or where the headman was dispossessed 
an agent ( karji ) or farmer (sarbarahkar or mustajir ) was 
appointed by the taluqdar for the purpose of revenue collection. 
{n course of time, however, these agents became hereditary 
tenure holders with rights almost equal to those of the mugqad- 
dams. The talugdars were remunerated with grant of land 
and 5 per cent deduction from the gross collection of the 
revenue of the villages under their charge. Moreover, they 
were also permitted to collect “‘octroi®”’, market dues and 
other extra taxes. 


The talugdars and other superior officers were nominally 
uppointed by the sovereign or his representative and could be 
removed from office in case of bad conduct. But owing to 
anarchy and revolt that followed Akbar’s reign the aforesaid 
officers tightened their hold on land and the system of appoint- 
ment gradually changed to a system of neminal confirmation 
of the heir of the deceased official. The zamindars in posses- 
sion of the whole parganahs were either the descendants of old 
reigning princes or border chiefs. The superior officials of 
state were also sometimes appointed zamindars in return for 
special service. Like the taluqdars, these zamindars were also 
appointed and although their position was fnore honourable, 
their rights and liabilities were same as those of the 
parganah officials®. 


The parganahs were grouped into sarkars and each sarkar 
was placed under a chief executive officer bearing the 
appellation of amil and a checking revenue officer or sadar 
kanungo with several subordinate collecting agents (gumastahs ) 
generally paid by a percentage on the collections®. The diwan 


1. A tol! lev’ed at the gates of a city on the articles brought to that 
city. 

2. Maddox op, cit, 1, 157—158 ; The District Gazetteers, Cuttack, 

175—176, Balasore 152 ; Hunter “A Statistical Account of Bengal”, 


XIX, 103. 
3. Maddox op, cit, 157-158 ; Balasore Rist. Gazt., 152. 
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was the head of the revenue department and was appointed 
directly from thc imperial Court. Akbar in 1596 brought the 
provincial dian under the direct control of the central revenue 
department and made him responsible to the imperial diwan!. 


Under Murshid Quli Khan revenue was collected both by 
the zamindars and amils, though he attempted to curtail the 
influence of the former. He appointed experienced and trust- 
worthy ami/s in each mahal to collect the revenue and limited 
the source of income of the zamindars to the profits of nankar® 
lands only3. He appointed none but the Bengali Hindus in 
charge of revenue collection as it was easy to realise dues from 
“them. It was perhaps during his time that four Bengali Hindu 
kanungos entitled mahasaya were given charge of the revenue 
collection at Jaleswar, Soro Bhadrak and Cuttack®. 


There are some references to the adoption of oppressive 
measures for revenue collection. In Kabikankan Chandi (written 
in the fourth quarter of the sixteenth century) one 
Bulan Mandal abserved that ‘“‘we are not afraid of the 
destruction of crops. But in the first month of the 
financial year the k™mg will forcibly collect the revenue 
which is one third of the produce®”. Khan-i-Dauran, the 
subalhdar, took severe measures against the revenue collectors 
and zamindars who deprived the government of its dues. He 
asked Muhammad Jan, land steward ( Sahib-i-ihtamam ) for 
his fief extending from Bhadrak to the southern limits of Orissa. 


1. Ainced. J & S11, 43-46. 


lo 


” 
Nankar ; Jt is a term applied to assignments of land or revenue 
given as subsistence-money to the zamjndar as well as to other 
fiscal and village officers ( Wilson, “Glossary” 367b. ) 


3. Riyaz ed. Abdus Salam 255 ; Abdul Karim op, cA, 77, 89 ; N. K. 
Sinha op. cit, 1, 17-18. 


4. Tarikh-i-Bangalah—36a-37b ; Abdul Karim op. cit, 77; J, Sarkar 
*“Hisrory of Bengal’ 11 409-410 ; Shore’s Minute in Firminger II, 5. 


O. H. R. J. 1953, 28-29. 
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to appoint men to guard the crop and urge the amils to collect 
ihe government’s share of the produce if there was any chance 
that the zamindars would take away the whole crop!. He also 
asked Man Singh, the faujdar of Remuna, to quickly 
send select men to hasten the gathering in and guarding 
of the crops and tthe collection of the government 
dues of the autumn harvest in order that these might 
not be removed by others. The aforementioned facts 
definitely prove how stern measures were taken by 
Khan-i-Dauran to. collect the revenue. Khan-i-Dauran remitted 
15 lakhs of rupees to the imperial exchequer only a year after 
assuming the office of the subahdar. This amount is said to be 
the accumulated revenue at the treasuries of Cuttack and other 
parganahs3. Besides this he must have spent a -large amount 
in carrying on administration of Orissa as well as in leading 
expeditions for suppressing the refractory zamindars*. It is 
hardly possible that a certain amount of this money was carried 
over from the collection of previous years. “ During 1657-60 
Shah Shuja was involved in war and was acutely in need of 
money and it is likely that he did not leave any amount of 
revenue accumulated in the treasuries of Orissa. Thus this 
huge amount was raised by Khan-i-Dauran and this would 
been possible under extreme extortion. Muhammad Hashim 
Khan, the diwan (1661-63) also adopted very harsh measures 
for collecting revenue. Ryots who were unable to pay the 
revenue died under blows or in prison. Sometimes they had 
even to sell their wives and children for paying the revenue®. 


(€) Causes of less realisation of revenue 


Averseness of the peasants and refractory zamindars to pay 
revenue, prevalence of anarchical condition and misappropria- 
tion by government servants stood in the way of government’s 
punctual and full realisation of revenue. It may be pointed 

¢ 
Muraqat 163-164 ; J. Sarkar “Studies”, 216-217. 
Muragqat, 182 ; J. Sarkar bid, 217. - 
Muragqart, 50 ; J. Sarkar Ibid, 215. 
For details about subjugation of the zamindars by Khan-i-Dauran 
vide chapter II, section I, p 53. 
Muragqat, 64. & 
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out that while in some cases inhuman oppression was carried 
on for collecting revenue from the ryots, the averseness of the 
Indian peasants to paying even the legitimate demand of the 
state’, sometimes compelled the authorities to adopt harsh 
measures. The zamindars were refractory and did not miss 
any opportunity to rise in rebellion and stop payment of 
revenue when such conditions appeared. Taking advantage 
of the anarchy and confusion that prevailed in Orissa during 
the fatricidal wars (1657-1660) among the sons of Shah Jahan 
for succession to the imperial throne, the zamindars stopped 
payment of revenue’. When Kban-i-Dauran became subahdar 
in 1660, he had to lead several expeditions against the rebel- 
lious zamindars and this only opened the “path for collecting 
the revenue’”’?. He imprisoned many zamindars and chastised 
some of them for compelling them to pay the arrear revenue. 
Raotara (Rawat Rai), the zamindar of Kuyilu Madhupur® and 
Gopali of Kujang®’ were imprisoned for heavy arrear of 
revenue®, | 


The officials, sometimes misappropriated government 
revenue. Baqir Khan, subahdar of Orissa (1628-1632) impri- 
soned zamindars for extorting revenue. He massacred 700 
such captives and only one managed to escape and produced 
at the Court of Shah Jahan a rent roll showing that Baqir 
Khan had collected forty lakhs of rupees from Orissa. At this 
Baqir Khan was recalled and was asked to furnish account of 
the aforesaid money?. Khan-i-Dauran, the subahdar, in his 
letter dated 1st July, 1661 to diwan Muhammad Hashim Khan 
mentioned the nature of actions that would be taken against 
the corrupt officials against whom the diwan had made 


J. Sarkar “Mughal Administration”, 65. ¬ 
J. Sarkar “ Srudies”’, 203, ® 
Muragat, 158-159 ; J. Sarkar Ibid, 210. $ 


Kujang : Situated in 20° 14’ N 86° 34’ E. 
Muraqart, 170, $72, 


Maathir-ul-Umara ed. Beveridge and Baini Prasad I], 349. 
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complaints. The subahldar wrote that Mir Ibrahim Bakhshi 
who was alleged to have usurped and appropriated to himself 
some villages in the parganah Sarasati (Saraswati) Bisi® would 
deposit to the imperial treasury the amount that his agents had 
collected from that parganah. In the case of misappropriation 
of money by the ami! of the parganah Karmul®, the subahdar 
ordered that an enquiry be made about this and if the allega- 
tion is found to be correct the amil should be beaten for being 
compelled to pay the money®?, During the time of Murshid 
Quli II (Mirza Lutfullah Rustam Jang), the deputy subahdar 
of Orissa (1734-1741) the refractory zamindars had to be 
suppressed and brought under control in order to facilitate 
smooth collection of revenue*. 


(f) Revenue administration in the Jagirs and 
the areas under the independent chiefs 


Regarding the revenue administration of the areas which 
were assigned to the ministers and servants 9f the king’s court 
during the Hindu rule and to the royal household or great 
officers under Todar Mal’s settlement, we find no reference. 
Possibly the method of assessment in these areas was the same 
as was in the case of crown lands (during the Hindu rule) and 
khalsa lands (during the Mughal rue) because these assign- 
ments were nothing but jagirs and the assignees were to realise 
only the prescribed state demand. It is likely that the assignees 
were free to collect the revenue through their own agents®. 


The owners of the fiefs of the Hindu times and the 
Garhjats of the Mughal period being independent chiefs were 
perhaps free to enforce their own system of revenue adminis- 
tration. We, however, do not get any details about it. 


Saraswati Bisi ; Not, traceable. 

Karmul : Not traceable. 

Muraqat, 141-145 ; J Sarkar “Studies”, 221-222. 

Riyaz ed. Abus Salam 302. 

Sri Ram Sharma, Quraishi and Saran refer to the prevalence 
of the same system of assessment in the case of jagir and khalsa 
lands during the Mughal rule. Saran mentions the freedom of 
the Jagirdars to appoint their own-agents for collecting revenue. 
(Quraishi op. cit, 172; Saran op. cif, 321; Sri Ram Sharma 
op, cit, 72-73.) 4 
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(g) Land revenue” of Orissa at different periods 


We may form some idea regarding the land revenue of 
Orissa at different periods from the table given below : 


1 2 3 4 
Year In Dams Rupees-equivalent Source 
1594 13600,00,000 34,00,000 Haft Iqlim® 
1595-6 12,57,32,638 ଓ31,43,316 Ain-i-Akbari3 
1605 41,91,07,870 1,04,77,697 Igqbalnama-i- 

(Bengal & Jahangiri, Il 
Orissa or 1834 ff 
combined) 231b-232b. 
pre 
1627 50,00,00,000 125,000,000 Majalisu-S 
(Bengal & Salarin 
Orissa or 1903 ff 
combined) 114a-115b. 
1628-36 20,00,45,006 50,13,625 Riyaz-i- 
Khusbw’i 
1.0.828, ff 
180a-181a. 


1. The sources from which the revenue figures have been taken 
do not always mention if these figures indicate land revenue 
or not. Here most of the figures have been taken from Irfan 
Habib who mentions these as jama figures. The word jama 
(amount assessed) points to the fact that the figures werc land 
revenue figures. Land revenue was the principal source of 
revenue in those days. The sources which do not clearly men- 

. tion the mature of revenue figures furnished by them, might 
have referred to land revenue. Hence, all the revenue figures 
mentioned in the present work have heen {aken to mean land 
revenue figures. 


2. Asghar Ali ‘Description of Orissa in Amin Ahmed Razi’s Haft 
Jqlim” in O. H. R. J. September 1953, 81; Hadiqat-ul-Aqgalim also 
gives the same figure ( MS in Asiatic Society 69b. ) 


3. This figure has been quoted from Jarret and Sarkar’s edition of 
the Ain-i-~Akbari. But when we make a total of the revenue of 
each mahal as given in the test of the B. I. edition, the total 
revenue of Orissa becenes 12,57,29,638 dams or 3143241 rupees. 
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1633-38 


1646-47 


1646-47 


During 
Shah 


Jahan’s 
reign. 


1646-47 
1654-5 

1638-56 
1638-56 
1638-56 


1638-56 
1638-56 
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3 ca 
17,02,04,000 45,50,000 
(But the 
amount stated 
in rupee 
is equal to 
18,02,04,000 
dams) 
28,02,40,000 70,06,000 


20,00,00,000 50,00,000 


66,35,25,200 16,58,813 


30,00,00,000 75,00,000 


22,55,80,000 56.39,500 


18,02,40,000 45,06,000 
19,10,00,000 47,75,000 


18,02,40,000 45,06,000 


40,41,05,000 11,02,625 
18,02,00,000 45,905,000 


1. Irfan Habib op. cit, 400, 


2. “Tarikh Farabakhs” Eng. Tr. 1. 24. 
3. Irfan Habib op. cit, 400. 
4. Thomas “‘The Revenue Resources”. 35, 52. 


4 
Farhang-i- 
Kardani 
MS Aligarh 
Abdus Salam 
Farsiya 
851315 ff 
19a-20b. 
Add. 16863 
ff 120a-121a*. 
Lahori Badshahnama, 
11,711 MS. (pub- 
lished by the 
Asiatic. Society 
of Bengal, 
B.I. Edition.) 
Tarikh Farabakhsh* 


Sadik Khan’ 
or 174, f 151a-b 


or 1671 f 77a-b 
Dastur-al- Amal 
used by Thomas.* 
Or 1840 ff 138a-]140a 
Dastur-al-Amal- 
i-Ibu-i-Navisindaji 
ff 143a-144b 
Bodl. 0. 390, 

ff 9a-30a 

Sujan Rai (passim) 
Farhang-i-Kardani 


Edinburgh, 83, ff 
15b-17a 


~ 
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1 
1638-56 


1646-56 


1656 


1658 
1665 
1666-67 
1667 


2 


39,10,00,000 


19,10,00,000 


12,55,80,000 


29,08,00,000 


12,71,00,000 


~ 


1687-1691 14,28,21,000 


1687-1695 


1687 ¢ 


1690 


14,28,21,000 


14,28,91,000 


14,28, 20,000 
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3 
97,75,000 


47,75,000 


31,39,500 


35,71,025 


72,70,000 
90,00,000 
49,27,500 


35,70,525 


35,70,525 


35,70,525 


35,70,500 


- Irfan Habib op. cit, 400-401. 


4 


Siyagqnama 

pp 102-104. 
Dastur-al- Amal- 
i-Navi Sindagi 
ff 116-167b 


__ Dastural-al-Amal- 


i-Alamgiri, & 
109a-120b*. 
James Grant? 


Bernier? 
Thevenot* 
Mirat-i-Alam 

Adel 7657, ff 
445b-446a Aligarh 
MS. ff. 214b-215b® 
Zawabit-i-Alamgiri 
Add 6598 ff. 
130b-132a. Or 
1641, ff 4a-6b. 


Fraser 86 ff 
57b-61b 

Intikhab-i- Dastiural 
Amal-i- Padshahi 
Edinburg No. 224, 
ff 1b-3b, 3a, 1b". 
Dastur-al-amal 
Br. Mus. Or 
1641f 5b". 


+ Grant's Analysis in Firmingey 11, App. IV, 186. 
+ Bernier, 457. 


. E&D, VII, 164 ; Irfan Habib, op, cir, 401, 
- Irfan Habib, op, cir, 401. 
. J. Sarkar “Studies’”’,220. 


1 

2 

3 

4. Thevenot, 97. 
5 

6 
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1 2 3 4 
Later part of 14,28,21,000 35,70,275 Dastur-al- Amal 
Aurangzeb’s 
reign 
14,23,11,000 35,58,025 Dastur-al Amal 
1695-1700 ।!17,28,41,000 43,21,025 Dastur-al-Amal* 
1695-99 40,41,05,000 1 ,01,02,625 Khulasat-ut- 
hn Tawarikh® 
End of seven- 22,83.00,000 57,07,500 Manucci* 
teenth century. 
1707 14,28,20,000 35,70,500 Fraser & Bolts” 
1706-7 36,07,245 James Grant® 
1707 14,28,20,000 35,70,500 Ramusio” 
1709 14,28,11,000 935.70,275 Muntakhabut- 
Tawarikh by 
Jagjiban Das 
„ Add18. 26,253, 
ff 5la-54a 
1765 1,50,00,000 Holwell? 
3743-1786 14,28,21,000 35,70,525 Tieffenthaler.2° 


As regards the chronology of the revenue figures stated 
above it may be said that while dates of some figures have 


HB wp 


Thomas op. cit. 43. 

Thomas op. cit. 43 J. Sarkar “Srudies”’, 200. 
Khulasat 32a. J. Sarkar “‘India of Autangzib”, 48. 
Manucci, II, 414. 


James Fraser “‘Nadirshah”, 34; Bolts “Considerations on Indian 
affairs”, 16-17. 
Grant’s Analysis in Firminger 11, App. IV, 456. 


J. Sarkar “Srudies”, 220 ; Thomas, op. cit. 49. It may be possible 
that Fraser and Bolts quoted Ramusio to indicate the revenue of 
Orissa in 1707 as stated above, 


Irfan Habib op. cir. 401. Sir Jadunath Sarkar has refcrred to the 
MS in India Office MS. 1799 P5 and the date as 170%, 


Holwell “Interesting Historical Events”, 203, 219. 
Tieffenthaler in O. H. R. J. 1953 App. 111, 23. 
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been definitely mentioned in the sources from which these are 
written, in the cases of some figures no dates have been given. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar and E. W. Thomas have assigned the 
undated figures to the time when the works from which these 
are taken were compiled. In the opinion of Irfan Habib these 
dates are of not much value as according to him the statistical 
tables might have been long out of date when these were 
copied into the sources of present study and it is not certain 
if the authors of these sources copied these tables from semi- 
official sources or sources earlier than their own. The dates 
of the works are therefore valuable only from the standpoint 
of representing the lowest possible limits for dating the 
respective tables™. In the case of present study the dates of 
the statistical table have been given as they are given by Irfan 
Habib except in the cases of a few figures which are not given 
by him. 


It is also necessary to note that the revenue figures fur- 
nished above are jaima (amount assessed) figures. The figures 
furnished by Jqbal-nama-i-Jahangiri and Majalisu-s-Salatin, 
though described as hasil (amount collected) are really jama 
figures, because in original the figures are given in dans and 
notin rupees®. Again tre authenticity of the revenue figures 
mentioned above’ are not beyond doubt. The remarks of 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar are noteworthy in this connection. He 
assigned the following reasons for their unreliability—firstly, 
the area under imperial dominion varied considerably from 
time to time : secondly, the Persian statistical books (Dastur- 
ul-Amals) were very badly written in which very often certain 
figures out of a gum were dropped, furnishing wrong informa- 
tion ; thirdly the system of representing the arithmetical 
figures by “ragaim or groups. of symbolic marks suggestive 
of Chinese writings” was a difficult process and even slightest 
indistinctness or carelessness might result in gross mistake 
making 20 into 2000; and lastly the area under assessment also 


1. Irfan Habib, op. cit. 395, 


2. Jbid, 398. 
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varied from time to time. So, according to him these figures 
represented the standard or paper assessment while the actual 
collection varied from year to year and was generally less than 


the amount assessed and some figures also might have been 
incorrectly cranscribed!. 


s 


Notwithstanding the general unreliability of the revenue 
figures as discussed above it is necessary to make specific 
comments regarding the reliability of each individual figure. 
The figure furnished by the Ain may be taken to have borne 
the stamp of authentieity to some extent as it is based on a 
detailed survey and settlement of land. According to R. D. 
Banerjee the three figures of 1654-5, 1690 and 1695-1700 
furnish more correct figures as these have been quoted from 
the Dastur-al- Amals®. This view of R. D. Banerjee may be said 
to be applicable to all other Dastur-al-Amal figures quoted in 


‘the table above. Hence other figures of the above mentioned 
table which do not largely vary from, the Dastur-al-Amal 


figures cannot be discarded as unreliable. But the figures 
which are exceptionally less or higher than the Dastur- 
al-Amal figures need careful examination. The revenue figures 
given in the Iqbal-nama-i-Jahangiri and Majalisu-s-Salatin are 
about three times than that of the Ain. But these figures 
represented the revenues not only of Orissa but also of Bengal. 
Bengal being a rich province its revenue would have been 
much higher than that of Orissa and so these figures may be 
taken to be nearly correct. The high figures furnished by two 
different mss. e, g. Br. Mus. Add. 16863 ( Rs. 70,06,000 ) and 
Sivaqnama ( Rs. 97,75,000 ) which vary largely from the figure 
given in the Dastur-al-Amal ( Rs. 47,75,000 ) in the same 
period cannot be regarded as reliable even’if we take into 
account possible enhancement in the collection of revenue 
owing to the increase in cultivation or some other factors 
under Shah Jahan. The revenue figures furnished by Riyaz-i- 
Khusbui ( Rs. 50,13,625) and fFarhang-i-Kardoni (Rs. 
45,05,000 ) are higher than that of the Ain. But these may be 
taken to be correct as the development of agriculture under 


1. J. Sarkar “Studies”, 219. 
2. R. D. Banerjee op. cir. IT, 51. 
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Jahangir and Shah Jahan might have enhanced the revenue. 
R. D. Banerjee considers Lahori’s figure ( Rs. 50,00,000 ) to be 
unreliable as it is a round number!®. Lahori’s figure representing 
the year 1646-47 does not vary largely from the revenue figure 
of 1628-36 (Rs. 50,13,625) which has been mentioned before to 
be correct and also from the figure of 1646-56 ( Rs. 47,75,000 ) 
which being taken from Dastur-al-Amal!l seems to be correct. 
So, it would seem that the figure given by Lahori is not totally 
unreliable. It may, however, be mentioned that the round 
number was used with a view to furnishing a general idea 
about the revenue of the time rather than the actual revenue 
of a particular year. The revenue figure ( Rs. 31,39,500) of 
the year 1656 being quoted from Dastur-al-Amal may be con- 
sidered to be correct though when compared with its former 
Dastur-al- Amal figure ( Rs. 47,75,000 ) we find a decline in 
revenue. The cause of such decline is, however, not known. 
James Grant’s figure ( Rs. 35,71,025 ) records only a slight 
increase over the former Dastur-al-Amal figure of 1656 (i.e. 
Rs. 31,39,500 ) and may be said to be correct. As regards 
the figure furnished by Bernier it may be said that he stated 
that ‘‘Jagannat, in which is included Bengale®, has eleven 
serkars, twelve pragnas and yields 72,70,000 rupees”?. Accord- 
ing to Constable this figure is certainly a small one for the 
combined revenues of Bengal and Orissa, because Bengal 
described by Bernier as the richest province* in the Mughal 
empire should have yielded a large amount of revenue. But 
at the same time he points out that the turmoil and confusion 
that prevailed in Bengal and Orissa during the wars of 
succession among the sons of Shah Jahan may have caused 
hindrance to preper collection of revenue and thereby brought 


a 


1, Jbid, II, 51. 


2. Bernier is perhaps wrong in this respect. Benegal was never 
annexed with Orissa ; on the other hand during the Mughal period 
Orissa® was sometimes included in Bengal for administrative 
purposes. 


3. Bernier, 457. 


4. Jbid, 437-440. 
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about decline in the revenue®. Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar has 
taken the amount furnished by Bernier to be the revenue of 
Orissa only and has assigned the extortion of Khan-i-Dauran. 
the subahdar as the cause of realisation of such a higher 
amount?. In the opinion of R. D. Banerjee the revenue figure 
mentioned by Bernier is clearly a wrong figure?. But he 
assigns no reason for this. E. W. Thomas, however, holds 
that Bernier’s figure “bear the stamp of a certain degree of 
authenticity, and. allowing for deficiencies, they fairly fit in 
with the prior and subsequent returns’”’*, But if we consider 
the correct revenue figures collected prior and subsequent to 
the date of Bernier, his figure would seem too high unless we 
accept the opinion of Sir Jadunath Sarkar stated above. The 
figure furnished by Thevenot cannot be taken to be correct 
even if we take into consideration the rigorous collection of 
revenue by Khan-i-Dauran, then subahdar of Orissa. Thevenot 
did not actually visit Orissa and bis information on this subject 
may not be accurate. The revenue figure of tne year 1667 as 
given in Mirat-i-Alam Addi. 7657 (Rs. 49,27,500) though 
higher in comparison with the correct figures which preceeds 
or follows it, seems to be correct. The efficient administration 
under Khan-i-Dauran (Sept. 1660-May 1667) perhaps paved 
the way for such higher revenue return. The figures of Tarikh 
Farahbakhsh (Rs. 16,58,813), Shujan Rai (Rs. 11,02,625) and 
Sadik Khan (Rs. 75,00,000) are incorrect, because the former 
two figures are far short and the latter one is much higher 
than the correct figures preceeding or following these figures. 
According to Sir Jadunath Sarkar tbe revenue figure furnished 
by the Khulasat (Rs, 1,01,02,625) is wrong. Tbe fact that the 
figure is much higber than the figures thet it follows or 
preceeds points to its unreliability. Manucci’s figure (Rs. 
57,07,500) cannot be discarded as purely wrong, because 
efficient revenue administration under Murshid Quli Khan 


r 


1. bid, 459n. 
2. J. Sarkar “Studies”, 220. 
3. R. D. Banerjee op. cit. 1, 51-52. 
4. Thomas op, cit. 36. " 
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might have resulted in large revenue return!. The figure given 
by Holwell for the year 1765 is wrong as it is more than four 
times of the revenue figures preceeding or following it. 
Though it was the year of acquiring the diwani by the English 
it is unlikely that the English who had to make various experi- 
ments later on in regard to revenue collection, collected such 
a huge amount in the very year of getting the charge of revenue 
collection. 


(ii) Customs and transit duties 


Customs and transit duties formed another source of 
revenue of the central government. In spite of the fact that 
during the period from 1633 to 1744 different European 
companies were freed from payment of customs and transit 
duties totally or partially?, these sources yielded a considerable 
amount of revenue. We have, however, no statistics showing 
the total amount of revenue collected from these sources in 
any year or in a rumober of years. 


(iii) Salt dues and cutborrsh 


Some amount of revenue was also received from salt dues 
and cutborrah® (customs on weod). 


(iv) Income from the mint 
Income from the mints of Orissa [ Cuttack, Jaleswar and 
Hariharpur (if established)] was another source of imperial 


revenue. We have, however, no reference as to the amount 
collected from this head. 


(v) Pilgrim tax 
Taxes levied on the pilgrims who came to Puri constituted 
an important source of income of the centfal government. As 


1. J. Sarkar “Studies”, 220. 


2. Details,discussed in chapter VII section C, while dealing with the 
European companies. 
3. Am J &S 1,157 for salt dues). That cuthorrah was collected 


is evident from a farman and a parwana granted to the English and 
the French ( vide chapter. VII ) 
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regards the rate of pilgrim tax we have only one reference 
in the accounts of Alexander Hamilton (1708). According to 
him every pilgrim coming to Puri had to pay tax amounting 
to half a crown? (equivalent to 1.11 Mughal rupee). The 
amount of collection under this head varied at different times. 
Alexander Hamilton mentioned that the collections uoder this 
head amounted to £75,000 (approximately Rs. 6,66,666.)°. 
Owing to the oppression of Taqgi Khan, the deputy subahdar of 
Orissa (1725-1735), the Raja of Purusottama i.e. Puri (Ram- 
chandra Deva) carried away the idol of Jagannath from Puri 
to the hills beyond the Chilka Lake. As a consequence the 
flow of pilgrims stopped and this brought about a fall in the 
revenue of about nine lakhs that was annually collected from 
the pilgrims. But during the rule of Murshid Quli II (Mirza 
Lutfullah Rustam Jang), the deputy subahdar of Orissa (1734- 
1741) the idol was brought back again to Puri by Raja Dand 
Deo and the stream of pilgrims began to flow again and the 
financial loss of the government was stopped®, Disturbances 
to the worship of Jagannath occurred also during the Maratha 
invasions of Orissa. We have reference to the letter of one 
Bahadur Khan* written on 30th or 3ist March, 1743 to the 
sevakas (worshippers) of Jagannath urging the latter to 
continue the worship of Jagannath and there was no fear of 
Marathas as Raghuji Bhonsla would not enter Orissa. Possibly 
it was the financial considerations that prompted Bahadur 


1, Alexander Hamilton I, 214. } crown was equal to 2s. 6d. and 2s. 
3d. was equal to I Mughal rupee. Thus $ crown was equivalent 
to 1.11 Mughal! rupee. 


2. Alexander Hamilton I. 214. The rupee was equal to 2s. 3d. during 
the Mughal rule ( Moreland “India at the death of Akbar” $1-52. ) 


3. Riyaz ed. Abdus Salam 302 ; Madalapanji ed. A, B. Mahanty, 76. 
Hunter seeks to explain the high figure of nine lakhs of rupees by 
supposing that the tax was levied not only on the pilgrims but also 
on the priests because ‘when: the British conquered the province 
they could collect only £6619 ( Rs. 58839) per year. ( Hunter 
“Orissa” I, 115-116, 125. ) 


4. Bahadur Khan : May be a highly placed official whose identi- 
fication is however.doubtful,  ~ 
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Khan to write this letter to the sevakas of Jagannath. He was 
aware of the loss of revenue that might result if the worship of 


Jagannath be discontinued and the idol be removed from Puri 
for fear of the Marathbas!. 


(vi) Nazar 

Another source of imperial income was nazar which was 
paid to the emperor either at the time of succession to office or 
as occasional offering. Khan-i-Dauran jin his letter to the 
emperor (Aurangzeb) mentioned that the zamindar of Sarang- 
hara® used to pay Rs. 10,000 as succession fee. He also 
informed the emperor that he had realised Rs. 10,090 from 
Purusottam Dev as fee for succeeding his brother?. Shuja 
Khan agreed to pay to the emperor Rs. 14,000 in instalments 
as nazrana for his succession to the subahdari of Orissa*. 


In Orissa there were some zamindars who did not pay any 
annual tribute but paid nazar occasionally. The zamindar of 
Saranghara who belonged to this category used to pay some- 
thing as nazar, at two or three years’ interval®.. Aurangzeb 
praised Murshid Quli Khan for collecting nazar from the 
zamindars and depositing the same in the imperial exchequer®. 


¢ 


(vii) Presents 
Presents offered in both cash and kind constituted another 
source of imperial revenue. In the case of the latter we find 
reference to cloths and caskets of chhani only. Elephants were 
the usual form of presents from the Rajas and nawabs of Orissa 


1, P. 1. fd. R. C. February, 1948, 115, 117-118. 


2. Saranghara : 5 miles south-west of Cuttack. °( Cuttack Dist. Gazt., 


223 ). 

3. Muragat, 61. 4 

4. Ahkham-i-Alamgiri 221a, Trihas ( Bengali Journal ), B.S. 1358-59 
92. ® | 
Muragat 61. 


6. Ahkham-i-Alamgiri 220a ; Itihas ( Bengali Journal) B. S. 1358-59 
89, 90. ' 
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to the emperor. While some elephants came from the forests 
of Telingana®, others were imported from countries like 
Jafnapatam and Tenassarim®. Raja Mukunda Deva sent to 
the Court of Akbar several fine elephants and other valuable 
things as presents in 15653. Qatlu Khan, Afghan ruler of 
Orissa sent to Akbar sixty elephants after concluding peace 
with the latter’s officers in 1584, After Qatlu’s death his 
younger son became ruler of Orissa in 1590 and presented to 
Akbar 150 elephants and other valuable articles as tribute? 
in 1611 Purusottama Deva, the Raja of Khurda, offered to 
Jahangir as present his best elephant and Rs. 3,00,000.° 
Mukarram Khan, subahdar of Orissa ( 1617-date not ko ) 
sent to Jahangir thirty elephants as present in 16217. Shah 
Jahan received as present five and eight elephants respectively 
from the Orissa subahdars, Baqir Khan in 1628 and Mutaqgad 
Khan in 1636°. In 1662 Khan-i-Dauran, the subahdar of 
Orissa sent to Aurangzeb five elephants. a§ present®. As 
regards presents in kind there is mention of Khan-i-Dauran 
sending to Aurangzeb seven pieces of cloth, one piece of 
scarlet cloth and two caskets of chhani decorated in the 
Dutch style as presents? °, 
B. Provincial revenue system 

Under the Mughal administrative system’ the burden of 
major portion of disbursements and other administrative 
expenses was borne by the central government. As a result 
of this major sources of revenue were absorbed by the central 
exchequer leaving to the provinces only the local and inferior 

J. Sarkar “ Studies”, 214. 
2. Discussed in detail in chapter VII section C. 
3. Akbarnamah ed. Beveridge, IJ; 382; E & D, V. 299. 
4. Akbarnamah ed. Beveridge, 111, 901 ; E & D, VI, 75-76. 
5 
6 


— 


E & D, VI, 86-87. 

. Baharistan ed. Borah, [, 144. 
7, Tuzuk ed. R & B I, 200-201. 
8. J. Sarkar “Studies”, 214-215. 
9. Muragat, 53. 
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sources of income.! In Orissa during the period under 
review the sources of provincial revenue comprised different 
kinds of abwabs (limited permanent assessments on land ), 
octroi duties, nazar, presents ( to local officials ) and income 
from fines and bribes. 


(i) Abwabs 


We have references to certain abwabs levied by Murshid 
Quli Khan and Shujauddin Muhammad Khan in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa®, Mursbid Quli Khan imposed two imposts 
e.g. Khasnavisi and Mahtoot. Khusnavisi was a fee taken 
from zamindars at the time of renewing their annual leases 
by the officers of crown lands, while Mahtoot was “temporary 
aids” exacted from the zamindars?. H. H. Wilson, however, 
explains Mahtoot as an extra occasional tax levied on the 
cultivators eitber by the state or the zamindar or the principal 
revenue officer of.a district for some special purpose or under 
certain pretext, 


Shujauddin Muhammad Khan imposed four new taxes 
—(a) Nuzzeranah Mocurrery ( Nazrana Mukarrfari ) i. e. a tax 
collected from the zamindars to meet the expenses of the 
presents given by the subahdar to the emperor. Butin reality 
it was a fixed present made by the zamindars for freeing 
them from inquiries into their receipts and other excuses for 
extortion”. 


(b) Zer Mat-Hoot ( Zaft Mathuat ) i. e. a series of taxes 
consisting of four items. (i) Nuzzer Pooneah ( Nazr-i-Punya), 
presents exacted from the zamindars at the time of annual 
settlement. (ii) Bhay Khelat ( Bahai-Khilat ), a fee for meeting 


© 


1. Saran op. cit. 325. - 


10 


Alivardi did not levy any abwab before 1752. Grant’s Analysis in 
Firminger NH, App. ” IV, 208, 217 ¢ R. D. Bancrjeec op. cit. 11, 83. 
Grant’s Analysis in Firminger II, App. I¥, 208. 
4. Wilson “Glossary”, 334b. 
Grant’s Analysis in Firminger, II, App. 1V, 209; Wilson 
“Glossary”, 374a. mn 
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the expenses of the honorary dresses presented by th 

government to individuals. (iii) Pooshta bundy (Poshta i 
a charge for maintaining the river banks on the vicinit 
Lalbagh and Murshidabad. (iv) Russoom nizarut es 
Nazarat ), a fee paid to the nazir or officer commanding the 
escort of the collections from the interior places to the public 
treasury. This fee was paid at the rate of ten annas per mile? 


(c) Mat Hoot feel khanah ( Mathaut-fil-khana ), a 
cess on the cultivators for maintaining the elephant stables 
of the nazim and diwan at Murshidabad?, 


(d) Abwab faujdari: Tt was levied by the faujdars of 
the frontier districts on the zamindars in proportion to their 
standard assessment. The zamindars were again authorised 
to collect it from the ryots in proportion to their rent*. 


(ii) Octroi dues 

Income from octroi (i. e. toll levied on the articles brought 
to the city ) was another source of local revenue. We have 
already mentioned that income from this source was assigned 
to the taluqgdars as their remuneration during the Mughal 
rule?. 

(iii) Nazar 

The subahdaurs sometimes got nazar from the zamindars. 
Alivardi after defeating Murshid Quli Ilin 1741 marched to 
Cuttack and received nazranaht from the zamindars®. 


1. The nature of this tax tends -to show that the taxwas collected 
from the people residing in the vicinity of Lalbagh and 
Murstidabad like the ship money of Charles 1. It is: however, not 
knownif the people of Orissa had to pay this tax. 

2. Grant's Analysis in Firminger- HI, App. 1V, 209-210. 

Grant's Analysis in Firminger If. App. 1V, 210; Wilson 
“Glossary”, 3352. 

4. Grant’s Analysis in Firminger IU, App. IV, 210, J, Sarkar “History 

of Bengal” 1, 434. 
Maddox op. cit. ¥, 157. 
6. Tarikh-i- Bangalah 75a ; Gladwin ep. eft. 183. 
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(iv) Presents 


Occasional presents from the European merchants were a 
source of income of the subahdars and other officials. Captain 
Brookhaven, the commander of the Lioness, instructed Bridg- 
man and other English factors at Balasore to offer the nawab 
of Cuttack fine cloth and one or two sword blades as present 
if the nawab passed through Balasore3. When Rashid Khan, 
appointed nawab of Orissa, came to Balasore in 1674, the 
English and the Dutch offered him presents®. In 1679 the 
English factors at Balasore offered broadcloth ( valued at 
Rs. 25,000 ) as present to Mirza Wali, the deputy “governor” 
of Balasore. In the same year the English also gave to 
Malik Kasim, then “governor” of both Hooghly and Balasore 
a special present worth about Rs. 160/-*. When in 1680 
Ramzana, son of Buzrug Umed, the nawab of Orissa came to 
Balasore as his father’s deputy, Byam, the English factor 
visited him and pffered presents’. The English in 1748 gave 
presents to the deputy governor and bakhshi of Balasore in 
order to retain their friendship for any future help¢. Pre- 
sents produced income to officials at the loss of the state as the 
foreign merchants offered presents with a view to gaining 
concessions regarding payment of customs and other duties. 


(v) Fines and bribes 


As regards the income from the fines and bribes we have 
no definite instances besides the presents referred to above 
and the lump sum money that the European merchants 
were sometimes compelled to pay either for renewal of their 


1. E. F. I, 1646-50, 334 : Hedges Il, CLXXXVI. 

2. Bowrey, 158. 
Master }, 122. According to Anjali Chatterjee Mirza Wali was in 
charge of customs house at Balasore in 1679 and tke controller of 
customs was then referred to by the English as deputy Governor. 
( A Chatterjee “Bengal in the reign of Aurangzeb” 49 ). 

4. E, F. 1. 1678-84, New series IV, 200. 

. Dbid, 245. 
6. Jbid, 364. 
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trade privilegs or for granting fresh privileges of trade? and 
these payments were nothing but different forms of bribe. 


4. Customs Duties 


Both foreign and indigenous merchants trading in Orissa 
had to pay customs duties. At the seaports there were customs 
houses under th echarge of particular officers to collect customs 
duties. When Manrique and his party landed at the seaport of 
Hariharpur in the thirties of the seventeenth century the 
“*Xabandar” (Shahbandar)® of the port searched if they had 
brought any merchandise with them, but seeing that there was 
nothing for levying the duty he went away®?. During the war 
betweenthe English and the Mughals in the eighties of the seven- 
teenth century* the former plundered the king’s ‘tustoms house 
at Balasore’. Manucci mentioned that a large amount of 
revenue was raised from the seaports. The whole coast from 
Gingelly® to Balasore provided Aurangzeb with revenue”. On 
his arrival at Manikpatam in 1708 Alexander Hamilton was 
questioned about his movements by a person®. He was 
perhaps an official of the customs department stationed there. 


There is no clear reference regarding the system of collec- 
ting customs. The general practice of collecting customs in 


1. Details regarding such paymemts have been discussed inch. VI1, 
section C, while dealing with the activities of the European 
companies. 

2. The world “ Xabander” is the Portuguese form of Shabunder. 
Shahbunder is derived from the Persian word Shalibander which 
literally means the king of the haven, harbourmaster. The officer 
at the Indian ports bore this title and the foreign traders and 
shipmasters had to,transact with this offieer. He was often also 
the head of the customs. ( Hobson-Jobson 816 b. ) 


Manrique Il, 95. 
For details about the war vide chapter VII, section C. 


Hedges, 11, LXVI. 
Gingelly coast extended from Jagannath (Puri) to the Godavari. 


Manucci 11, 427. 
Alexander Hamilton I, 210. 
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medieval India was that the emperor fixed the export and 
import duties and ‘their collection was ‘‘farmed or occasionally 
assigned to the Governor or some other authority”? This 
method was followed in Orissa too as is evident frem Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s reference to the competition between the two 
port authorities in enticing traders to their respective ports. 
The nawab of Cuttack had under his authority the northern 
bank of the Cunnucca? river and a Raja® commanded the 
other side. Both of them tempted the merchants to bring 
their ships to their respective sides because the merchants 
would pay customs to him on whose side their ships would 
anchor“. This competition between the two port authorities 
was due to the fact that as they held ports on lease in return 
for payment of a fixed sum, the duties collected in excess of 
the amount settled with the emperor would be their profit. 


There was no uniform rate of customs duties to be paid by 
the foreign merchants. Different foreign companies paid 
customs duties at different rates at different times’. Some 
were even exempted from payment of the same. We have also 
no definite indication as regards the rate of customs duties 
charged from the local merchants. But they had to pay cus- 
toms both for what they ‘bought from or sold to the English in 
1669°. This might suggest that they had to pay much as cus- 
toms. Variation in the rate of customs duties also depended 
on the attitude of the ruler. Caesar Frederike in the sixties 
of the sixteenth century mentioned that so long as the “Jaw ful 
king’”’” of Orissa reigned. he took no customs from the mer- 
chants except a “‘small thing” from the ships according to 
their carriage. When a Pathan King® conquered the country 


Moreland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb” ,~273. 
Cunnaca : Dhamra river. 
3 


Perhaps a local chief. 


Alexander Hamilton 1, 217. 


~ 


E. F. 1. 1668-69, 309-310. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. For details vide section dealing with European traders. 
6 

7. Mukundadeva ( 1559-1568). 
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Sulaiman Karrani, who conquered Orissa in 1568. 
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he levied customs at the rate of twenty percent. Sometimes 
the local Rajas imposed heavy customs duties which resulted 
in the ruination of the trade. The place® where the river of 
Cuttack (Mahanadi) fell into the sea, had a navigable harbour 
But in 1708 very few “‘strangers”® and no European inerehant 
came there for trade as the local Rajas whose territories exten- 
ded upto the bank of the river “load the Trade with so many 
Taxes and Impositions”’ that the merchants could make little 
profit from their trade and the nawab of Orissa having little 
influence or control over these Rajas could not control or 
restrain them. 


5. Inland Transit Duties 


Besides customs, merchants, both Indian and foreign, had 
again to pay inland transit dues? while taking goods from one 
place to another within the country notwithstanding the orders 
of some Mughal Emperors prohibiting the collection of such 
duties. Transit duties were charged not ofily on the goods 
but also on the persons who passed through the toll stations 
set up for the purpose of collecting the transit dues®. Alexan- 
der Hamilton who in 1708 came near such a toll station at 
Iflure” at the frontier of Golconda and Orissa found three or 
four sentinels to demand ‘‘Tax on every Head that past 
(passed) of or into Orissa’”’. Alexander Hamilton had seven- 
teen servants with him and he had to pay three shillings 


1. Caesar Frederike in Purchas 11, 1711, 


2. The Mahanadi falls into the sea near False Polnt in 20° 18’N 
and 86° 43°E ( Cuttack Dist Gazt, 5, 1, G. P. XVI, 431). 


3, By “strangers” Alexander Hamilton perhaps referred to the 
merchants coming fom other parts of India as well as from 
foreign countries except Europe. 


4. Alexander, Hamilton, 1,216. 

5. Transit dues had various npmes at various places ¢. g. raldurt, 
Jjunkaun etc. = 

6. Tuzuk R&B. 1,7; Moreland, “‘India at the death of Akbar” 
45-46. 

7. 1iflure : Three miles east of Ganjam. 
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(Rs. 1. 1/3) as tax3. Thus he paid 2d (O.8 paisa) according 
to modern currency) per head as tax. Apgain in his travel 
between Puri and Cuttack in 1708 he found at the interval of 
every ten or twelve miles an official to demand “‘Junkaun® or 
poll money” from him and his servants. The rate of duties 
were generally a “‘peny (sic) or three half pence a piece” and 
in total it cost him £1 (about Rs. 9) for passage money®. He 
further mentioned that on the road between Cuttack and 
Balasore which was about 35 leagues (105 miles) long, his 
purty paid “‘seven or eight times Toll” for their ‘“‘Heads and 
Goods”+*. In 1766, T. Motte, an Enueglisb Officer found between 
Rajghat and Balasore ( 25 miles distant) twelve ‘chokeys’” 
(toll stations) where duties were collected from the pilgrims 
who went to visit the tcmple of Jagannath at Puri°. All 
these facts indicate that transit dues were collected both for 
goods and men fairly often in the course of journey of any 
length. 


6. Currency System 


Various species of coins of gold, silver and copper were in 
circulation in medieval Orissa. Cowries formed the lowest 
medium of exchange for ordinary transactions of the people. 
The coins current in medieval Orissa may broadly be divided 
into several categories e. g. (i) coins of Hindu Kings, 


A 


1. Alexender Hamilton I, 209-210. The rate of calculation is 2s. 3d. 
being equivalent to 1 rupee, For details about the ratio or 
exchange vide page 92 foot note 2. 


2. Junkaun ; Tamil Chungam, Telegu Sumkam, Malayalam Chunkam 
meaning © kind of toll. ({ Hobson-Jobson 473b ; Wilson “Glossary” 
16a, 493b ) Moreland observes that in the East-coast correspon- 
dence it “represents duties of the same general kind as were 
called rahdari in the north and west”, ( Moreland “From Akbar 
to Aurangzeb”, 288.) Nn 


Alexander Hamilton I, 215. 
4. bia, 1. 216. 


~ 


Chokey : Hindi chauki, a customs or toll station. (Hobson-Jobson) 
205b. ) 
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(ii) imperial coins,(iii) coins of other parts of India, (iv) 
foreign coins and (v) unidentified coins or coins of doubt- 
ful identification. 


(i) Coins of Hindu Kings 

Several kinds of gold and silver coins were current in Orissa 
during tbe Hindu period. Of the gold coins current in that 
period mention may be made of madhas and ganda madhas 
which were also sometimes called niskas and ganda niskas 
respectively. These were, however, not inscribed coins but 
pieces of gold of certain weight. The Ganga Kings issued 
small pieces of gold called fanams. But we have no 
evidence for the Gajapati Kings issuing fanams. The Gaja- 
pati pagoda said to have been issued by the Gajapati Kings 
was really a south Indian coin. A silver coin named tanka 
or sasukani tanka was cuirent in Orissa in the aforesaid 
period?®, An inscription of Mukundadeva ( 1559-1568) 
records the gift of tankas by a private individual. But these 
tankas were not stamped coins but were pieces of silver of 
fixed weight®. We have, however, no reference to indicate 
whether the coing of the Hindu period were in circulation after 
the conquest of Orissa by the Afghans and later on by the 
Mughals or not. 

(ii) Imperial coins 

By imperial coins we mean coins issued by the Mughal 
Emperors either from the mints in Orissa or outside Orissa. 
As regard the number of mints in medieval Orissa R. D. 
Banerjee holds that the “Mughal mint at Cuttack continued 
to be the only mint in the province till the end of the rule of 
the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal over Orissa”3,- But besides 
Cuttack we find references to another mint at Jaleswar in 
Orissa during the period under review. Coins were struck at 


Jaleswar by Raja Maunsingh afters his victory over the Afghans 
. 


1. P. Mukherjee, op cit., 153-158. ଚା 
2. Simhacnalam inscription of Mukundadeva No. 245A of 1899; 
P. Mukherjee op. cit. 111, 


3. R. D. Banerjee, op. cit., II, 88. Nn 
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in 15921. flahi® type silver rupees were struck here during 
the reign of Jahangir3. There was a proposal to establish a 
mint at Hariharpur. On becoming diwan of Orissa Muhammad 
Hashim Khan* summoned the workers of Cuttack mint to 
Hariharpur. But imperial sanction was necessary for the 
working of this mint. So Khan-i-Dauran, the subahdar, wrote 
to him (1661) that if he had not got any permission from the 
emperor to set up a mint at Hariharpur, the workers must be 
sent to Cuttack to their former work?. ltis not known whe- 
ther imperial sanction was received. lt seems, however, that the 
mints at Jaleswar and Haribarpur (if one was established at 
all) were of temporary nature while the mint at Cuttack 
was a permanent one. So, the aforesaid observation of R. D. 
Banerjee may be taken as partially correct. 


Coins of different varieties, denominations and of different 
metals e. g. gold, silver and copper were issued from the mint 
at Cuttack by the. Mughal Emperors. Square coins both of gold 
and silver were issued from this mint in Akbar’s reign. Copper 
coins (dam)° with the inscription Cuttack Benares?” (Cuttack) 
were also issued from this mint during his reign®. Some ilahi 


1. Akbarnamah ed, Beveridge, 111, 940. 


2. In the thirtieth year of his reign Akbar initiated a change in his 
currency. He began to datc his coins from the first year of his 
reign and he called this new era the ilahi or Divine era. This 
ilahi era was uscd by Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Murad Baksh 
often together with the Hijri date. ( Whitehead “Catalogue of coins 
in the Punjab Museum, Lahore” 11, XX-XXI[, XXVI1I. 


Singhal, “Mint towns”, $5. 
Muhammad Hashim Khan ( March 1661-1663, dismissed ). 
Muragat 146-147 : J. Sarkar, “Studies”, 222. 


The name dam was given by Akbar © the large copper coin of 
about 324 grams. Forty,pieces of this coin were ‘equivalent to 
one rupee, This coin was often called picc in northern India. 
{ Moreland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 331.) 


NG HB ww 


7. Tne etymology of the word Cuttack is Katak signifying in Sans- 
krit, a royal residence. In order to distinguish it from four other 
Kataks it was given the designation of Benares and thus Cuttack 
came to be known as Cuttack Benaras. (Cuttack Dist. Gazt., 202. ) 


8. Singhal “Mint towrs”, LT. 3., Whitehead. op. cit. II, XCV. 
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type rupees of Jahangir were issued from this mint2. A gold 
coin bearing the date 1046. A. H. (1636 A. D.)® and the 
Kalima® ilahi type silver coins of Shah Jahan were issued from 
this mint ® From here was also issued silver rupees of ‘Square 
areas’ type during the reign of Shah Jahan®. Gold mohurs 
and silver rupees struck from here during Aurangzeb’s reign 
have been found. A specimen of the copper coin (dam or pice) 
issued from Cuttack during the latter’s reign may be found in 
the collection of the Punjab Museum, Lahore’, A legal 
drachm? struck at Cuttack during the reign of Aurangzeb is in 
the British Museum. Silver coins were struck here during the 
reign of Farrukhsiyar®. Muhammad Shah issued from this 
mint coins of both gold and silver?. Several species of silver 
coins were issued from this mint during the reigns of Ahmad 


Shah, Alamgir 11 and Shah Alam Il!°, Some quarter silver 
rupees were also issued from this mint by Ahmad Shah, 


1. Whitehead op. cit. IL, XCV. 

2. Singhal, “Aint towns”, 6 ; “Bibliography” 11, 75 5 J. N. S, 1. 1940, 
128. Pe 

3. The kalima is the Muhammedan profession of faith. It was 
inscribed on the coins of the Mughal Emperors. But from 
Aurangzeb’s time the use of kalima on the coins was dropped till 


again it was revived by Alamgir 11. (Whitehead op. cit. 11, XX, 
XXI-XXI1) 


4. Whitehead op. cit, II, XCV ; Singhal “Bibliography” 1T, 101; 
J.A.S.B. 1905, Numismatic Supplement V, 128. - 

5. Singhal, “Bibliography” 11. 69; JASB 1893 Numismatic 
Supplement II, 245, Whitehead op, cit. 11, XCV. 

6. Whitehead op, cir, 11, XCV, 268 ; Singhal “Mint towns” 7. 

7. The legal drachms are square silver coins, though a round one is 
also known to exist and weighed about 46 grams. A coin of this 
type issued during Farrukhsiyar’s reign is also known to exist. 
Coins of this type were issued from some half-dozen mints of 
which mention may be made of Allahabad, Lahore, Multan, 
Cuttack and Patna. (Whitehead op. cit, 11, XX V-XXVI, 437), 

8. Whitchead op, cit. Ik XCYV, Pp 

9. Whitehead op. cit. 11, XCV; Singhal “Bibliography”, 11, 151; 
J.A.S.B. 1950, Numismatic Supplement, V, 131. 

10. Singhal « fibliography”, 11, 116, 152 ; J.A.S,B. 1918, Numismatic 
Supplement XXXI, 341. Lanepoole, “‘Catalogue of Mahammedan 
coins in the Rodleian Library”, 43; M. K. Hossain “Catalogue of 
coins of the Mughal Emperors”, 193. 


11. Singhal “Bibliography” 11, 138; J.A.S.B. 1918, Numismatic 
Supplement XLII, 59. 
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To sum up, the available evidence would indicate that the 
following varieties of coins were issued from the Cuttack mint 
during the reign of different Mughal Emperors. (A) Gold 
coins (mohurs ) were issued by Akbar, Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb 
and Mubammad Shah. (B) Silver coins: (i) Rupees were 
issued by Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb, Farrukh- 
siyar, Mubammad Shah, Ahmed Shah, Alamgir 11 and Shah 
Alam IH, (ii) Legal drachms were issued by Aurangzeb 
only, (iii) Quarter rupees were issued by Ahmad Shah only. 
(C) Copper coins were issued by Akbar and Aurangzeb. 


Besides the aforesaid coins, we have reference to some other 
coins of the Mughal Emperors current in Orissa during the 
period under discussion. The currency of a “‘rare’” (scarce) 
silver coin called “any (ana)!’, 16 of which made one rupee, 
was noticed by John Marshall (1668-72) at Balasore. He 
further states that the rupee which was valued at 2s 3d else- 
where was exchanged for 2s 6d. there. The perennial scarcity 
of coins at Balasore was perhaps the cause of such high rate of 
exchange there, in comparison with other places?. Tohn 
Marshall has said nothing regarding the identity of the afore- 
said coins. But as the Mughal rupee of this period was 
equivalent to 2s. 3d.3; it is possible that the silver rupee 
referred to above was a Mughal rupee. John Marshall (1668- 
72) referred to the circulation in Orissa of “‘great (double, 
dabal)” pice and “little (kachcha, light)’ pice. The price of 
these pice also sometimes rose and fell. 30 pieces of the great 
pice made one rupee. All these pice were copper coins and 
were struck during the reign of Shah Jahan and other former 
Mughal Emperors*. But nothing is known about the mint or 
mints from which these coins were issued. 


® 


1. Marshall, 415. Thus one anna was equivalent oto a little less 
than 2d. 


2. J.B. R.S, 1950, 171. 
3. Moreland “India at the death of Akbar”, 51-52. 


4. Marshall, 416, 
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Alexander Hamilton (1708) referred to the circulation of 
sicca rupee? and current rupee? in Orissa. According to him 
the value of a sicca rupee was 11 percent higher than that of a 
current rupee. One sicca rupee was equivalent to 2841 to 3000 
cowries while one currents rupee was equal to 2560 to 2880 
cowries?. He also mentioned that a Mughal rupee in his 
period was equivalent to 2500 to 3000 cowries*. So, itis likely 
that the sicca rupee mentioned by him was the newly coined 
Mughal rupee while the current rupee mentioned by him was a 
Mughal rupee, the value of which had fallen for being in 
circulation. Valentyn, the Dutch writer referred to three 
types of rupees e.g, Sicca, bazar and piet, current at Pipli in the 
twenties of the eighteenth eentury. The sicca rupee was 
equivalent to 34 (2720 cowries), 35 (2800 cowries), 36 (2880 
cowries), 37 (2960 cowries) pans’ of cowries while one bazar 
rupee was equal to 28(2240 cowries), 29 (2320 cowries), 30 
(2400 cowries), 31 (2480 cowries) pans of cowries. But he said 
nothing about the value of the piet rupee®. - In.1728 the value 
of one Mughal rupee was 2720 to 2880 cowries”. As the value 
of the sicca rupee mentioned by Valentyn almost corres- 
ponds to that, of the Mughal rupee of that period, it 
is very probable that this sicca rupee was a newly coined 
Mughal rupee, while the bazar tupee ‘was a Mughal 
rupee the value of which had fallen ewing to be in 
circulation for sometime. Nothing, however, can be said 


1. Sicca rupee:A ¢erm used to denote the newly coined rupees 
which were at batta over those worn or assumed to be worn by 
use. ( Hobson-Jobson. 834b-835a.) 


2. Current rupee ©: Current or chalani rupee ‘‘was not a coin but the 
money of account”. One hundred sicca rupees fresh from the 
mint were equivalent to 116 current rupees. (J. C. Sinha “Econo- 
mic Annals of Bengal”, 112-113, \12n : Hobson-Jobsom, 775b ; N.K. 
Sinha op. cit, 1, 130-131. ) 

3. Alexander Hamilton 11, 171. 

4. Jbid, 1, 193. 4 Pp 

5. Eighty cowries made one pan. 

6. Valentyn Vol. V, part I, 179a. 

7. J.A.S B, 1892 Part I, 48. 
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regarding the piet rupee. All these coins might have been 
either issued from Orissa or outside Orissa. 


(iii) Coins of other parts of India 


A few coins coming from other parts of India. but 
not issued by the Mughal Emperors, were also in circula- 
tion in Orissa in this period. Of the coins of this 
category mention may be made of Madras and Arcot 
rupees. ” 


Madras Rupee: This type of rupee was minted at 
the English East India Company’s inint at Madras!®. 


Arcot Rupee: Arcot rupee was originally struck by 
the nawabs of Arcot in the Madras Presidency. By 1740 
the English, tbe French and the Dutch had obtained 
the privilege of coining this rupee and the rupees coined 
by these European nations were known as Enelish, French 
and Dutch Arcots. The English coined such money at 
first at Madras and after the battle of Plassey at Dacca and 
Calcutta. The weight of these coins varied from 171 to 
177 grains and contained 160 to 170 epgrains of pure 
silver.? | 


The English East India Company used the Madras and 
Arcot rupees to purchase goods at Balasore for starting 
investment there®. In 1738 the authorities of the English 
East India Company in Calcutta decided to “‘send a sloop 
down to Balasore with a supply of two chests of Madras 
rupees as only those would pass there”#*, In response to 
the request from Balasore for supply of money, the 


n 


1. J. C. Sinha op. cit. 12-13. 


2. J.C, Sinha op. cit. ; 113n-114n ; Datta, “Survey &f India’s Social 
Life and Economic Condition in the 18th century 1707-1813", 235. 


3. Wilson, “Early Annals”, IIT, 95. 


4. S. Bhattacharya “East India Company and the economy of Bengal”, 
124. 
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Council at Fort William supplied 6,000 Arcot rupees in 
October, 17481. 


(iv) Foreign coins 

Several kinds of foreign coins e. g, rial of eight and 
dollar were used by the English East India Company for 
their purchases in Orissa. Rial of eight was a Spanish 
silver coin, generally equivalent to two rupees?. But in 
December, 1679 the merchants of Balasore declined to accept 
even Rs. 212 in exchange of 100 rials of eight from the 
English?. In 1633 the English authorities at Fort St. George 
despatched six chests of rials of ecight to Balasore for being 
used in purchasing goods there*. 


A dollar was a silver coin’. Ten chests wcre sent in 
August, 1684 from Fort St. George to the English factory at 
Balasore for facilitating purchases there®. 


( vy) Unidentified coins 

In medieval Orissa some other coins were also current, 
but about their ddentifications very little is known. Captain 
Brookhaven, the English factor referred in 1650 to the 
circulation of ‘rupee Morees’ at Balasore”. Yule’s suggestion 
that it was a round rupees was not acceptablé to Sir William 
Foster’. It is difficult to say anything definitely about 
its nature. 


1. Fort William to the Court 19th November, 1748 Para 79; Fort 
William to the Court 10th August, 1749, para 22. 


~ 


2. Moreland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 330. 

3. E. F. [. 1678-84 New®Series IV. 246. 

4. Ibid, 328. 

5. Chambers’® Twentieth Century Dictionary, 276. 

6. E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series" IV, 346. 

7. E. F. 1. 1646-50, 333-334 ; Hedges 111, CLXXXV. 
8. Hedges IM, CLXXXVn. 
9. E. F, 1. 1646-50, 334n. 
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The most significant aspect of the currency system of 
medieval India was that “coins were not at this period 
regarded as fixed standard of value but rather as a form of 
merchandise, of which the equivalent in other commodities 
depended upon the weight and the quantity of the coins ten- 
dered”, Thus in 1711 the siccas coined at Cuttack and 
Murshidabad, though were of the same weight and fineness, 
the siccas of the former place passed at Hooghly at 2 or 3 per 
cent less value than the siccas of Murshidabad®. 


One of the controversial aspects of the currency system of 
medieval Orissa was whether the English had any mint in 
Orissa or not. Although the emperor bad the sole authority 
to issue coins, the parwana obtained by the English merchants 
in 1633 from Mutagad Khan, the nawab of Cuttack® had a 
provision permitting the English to coin money*. But the 
reference to the provision regarding coining money is found 
only in the account of the parwana as given by an English 
factor (William Bruton) himself®. The same parwana which is 
also found in the English factory records® and in a manuscript 
of the British Museum” makes no mention-of the provision 
regarding the power of coining money by the Eneglish. Sir 
William Foster thinks, that Willian Bruton was mistaken in 
this respect®. ‘But this view of Sir William Foster cannot be 
accepted as twenty five years later we find reference to the 
English having a mint at Balasore. The English factors at 


1. Moreland “India at the death of Akbar”, SS. Kulshreshtha 
(“The Development of Trade and Industry under the Mughals 
(1526-17N7 A. D. )”, 134 ) also supports Moreland’s view. 


2. Fort William to the Court, 7th January, 1711, para, 52. 


3. A detailed discussion regarding the nawub who granted the afore- 
said parwana has been made in the section dealing with the 
English trade. 


4. Bruton, 11, 275. 

5. Ibid, IU, 275. 

6. E. F. I. 1655-60, 411-412. 
7 

8 


E 


Additional MS No. 24039. 


E. F. I, 1655-60, 412~-- 
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Balasore in their letter to the English factors in Madras 
(November 7, 1658) observed that ‘““we have now a mint in 
Balasore”’*, About a month later the Hooghly factors reported 
to the Company about the threatening of the “governor” of 
Balasore (Malik Beg) to close that mint® perhaps for exaction 
of more presents or money from the English. As there is no 
reference to the English obtaining any farman, nishan or 
parwana permitting them to have a mint at Balasore between 
1633 and 1658, it is reasonable to presume that the English 
based their right of minting coin on the parwana of Mutaqad 
Khan. It is, however, not known what happened to this mint 
as we do not find any reference to it in the later periods. 


Cowrie currency 


The insufficiency of metallic currency in medieval Orissa 
led to the use of cowrie, Hindi kauri(kaudi), sanskrit kapardika, 
Bengali kari, Oriya kauri, the small white shell cyprea moneta? 
as a medium of exchange. The earliest evidence regarding the 
use of cowrie currency in Orissa is to be found in the account 
of Hiven Tsang who visited Orissa in the 7th century A.D. He 
mentioned that in Kong-u-To* “‘cowrie shells” were used in 
“commercial transactions”’’. The cowrie currency was also 
prevalent in Orissa during the reign of the Gajapati Kings®. 
Even upto recent times the monetary tables and the subhankari 
method of arithmetic for calculating prices of articles and wages 
of persons that were prevalent in Orissa were based on cowrie 
currency. The terms kada, ganda, budi, pan etc. related to the 
cowrie currency were current among the people of Orissa till 
the introduction of decimal coinage in 1957. The popularity 


~ 


Ibid, 192. @ 
Ibid, 407-408. 
HobsonyJobson, 269a. 


‘This place has been identified with Ganjam which was then 
supposed to be included in the province of Orissa. ( Beal, ““Si- 
yu-Ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World”, 1, 206n, ). 


FS 2 


5. Beal op. cit, U, 207. 
6. P. Mukherjee op. cit., 157-158. an 
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and long-term use of cowrie as a medium of exchange!?, during 
the period under review is testified to by the evidence of con- 
temporary Persian sources and foreign travellers’ accounts. 
Abu! Faz! (1595-6) mentioned that in Orissa ‘‘money transac- 
tions are in kauries (cowries) which is a small white shell 
generally divided down the middle ; it is found on the 
seashore”’?, John Marshall (1668-72) observed that in Orissa 
“all the small money is cowries”’3, Bowrey in the seventies of 
the seventeenth century found “‘cowries (all the moneys known 
to the ignorant Ourias)”#. Perhaps the extensive use of cowrie 
as medium of exchange led Bowrey to make this remark. 
Cowrie was -“‘the common pay” at Balasore observed Walter 
Clavell, the English factor in 1676°. According to the Khulasat 
(1695-99) “bargaining takes place” in Orissa “through the 
medium of the Kauri which is a small white shell of the 
ocean”, Alexander Hamltion found in 1708 that in Orissa 
“cowries pass for money”” Leckie, an Eneglishman who 
travelled through Orissa observed in 1790 that in Orissa ‘‘there 
is very little specie in gold and silver in circulation and the 
rents are paid in cowries”’8. The payment of revenue in cowrie 
was in vogue in-Orissa till the beginning of the 19th Century®. 


However, Orissa with its extensive use of cowrie did not 
produce it. As eerly as the fourteenth century Ibn Batuta 
(1333-1346) found cowrie to be imported from the Maldive 
Islands to Bengal:°. This trend continued in subsequent 


O,H. R. J. April, 1952, 1-2. 
Ain ed. J & S, II, 138. 
Marshall, 415. 

Bowrey, 200, 

Master, II, 85. 

Khulasat 32a, J. Sarkar “India of Aurangzib”, 417. 


~ 


Alcxander Hamilton, I, 193, 
“Early European Travellers”, 56. 


Radhakamal Mukherjee “The Economic History of India 1600- 
16800” , 38. 


M. Husain “The Rehla of Ibn Batuta”. 201. 
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centuries as well, when contemporary foreign travellers spoke 
of Bengal and Orissa importing it from the Maldive Islands. 
Bowrey’s observation, that cowries were brought to Orissa 
from the Islands of Maldive in the seventies of the seventeenth 
century finds corroboration from the diaries of Streynsham 
Master®, who became Agent of the English at Fort St. George 


in 1678 and also from the account of Alexander Hamilton 
(1708)°. 


The ratio of exchange between cowrie and the metallic 
currency in Orissa itself varied at different periods. At the 
time of Purusottamadeva (1470-1497) 8 kahans (10240 cowries) 
of cowries were equivalent to one tankah®. Abul Faz! (1595-6) 
mentioned that “four kauries make a ganda, five gandas a 
budi, four budis a pan, sixteen or according to some twenty pan, 
a khawan (kahan) and ten khawan, a rupee”*. Thus according 
to lim one rupee was equivalent to 12800 or 16000 cowries. 
John Marshall (1668-72) recorded that four cowries made one 
ganda, five gandas one budi, four budis one pan, sixteen pans 
one kahan, and at Balasore two kahans and five or six pans 
passed for ope rupee®, i.e. one rupee was equal to 2960 or 
3040 cowries. He also stated that the value of cowrie fluctuated 
“according to the plenty or scarcity of them”, sometimes 36 
pans ( 2880 cowries ), 37 pans ( 2960 cowries 7, 38 pans ( 3040 
cowries ), 39 pans ( 3120 .cowries ). 40 pans ( 3200 cowries ) 
for a rupee®.* Thus a maximum of 11%, variation in the value 


1. Bowrey, 200 ; Master 11, 236. 


Alexander Hamilton 1,218. For details about the import of 
cowries from the Maldive Islands to Orissa vide chapter VII, 


to 


section C. & 


3. J. A.S.B. 1892 Part1l, 48, This tankah was probably of the 
Bahmani Kings and its weight was 165 grams of which 160 grams 
were pure silver. (J. A. S, B, 1892 Part [, 48 ). 

4. Ained. J& SII, 138. k 

5, Marshall, 419. 

6. Ibid, 415. 
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of cowrie has been recorded by him?. Bowrey in the seven- 
ties of the seventeenth century observed that not less than 3200 
cowries passed for a rupee?®. The value of cowrie in his time 
hardly rose and fell more than two pans in one rupee (i.e. 
3360 cowries for a rupee ) and that also at Balasore when ships 
laden with cowries from Maldive Islands reached there?3. So, 
according to Bowrey the value of cowrie could vary uptoa 
maximum of 5%. Alexander Hamilton who visited Orissa in 
1708 gave different rates of exchange on two different occa- 
sions in the same year. At one time he observed that 80 
cowries made one pan and 32 to 36 pans made one current 
rupee and onc sicca rupee was 11%, better than one current 
rupee. So, 2560 to 2880 cowries were equivalent to one 
current rupee and approximately 2841 to 3197 cowries made 
one sicca rupee*. On another occasion he mentioned 2500 to 
3000 cowries making one rupee’. Here, however, he does 
not mention if this rupee is a sicca rupee or current rupee. In 
1721 a ship laden’ with cowries arrived at Balasore and cowrie 
was sold there at the rate of 35 pans or 2800 cowries for a 
Madras rupee®. 36 pans or 2880 cowries passed for a Madras 


1. Sir Richard Carnac Temple observes that according to John 
Marshall the price of cowrie was sometimes 31 (2480 cowries ), 
37 ( 2960 cowries ), 38 ( 3040 cowries ), 40 ( 3200 cowries ) pans 
for a rupee ( Bowrey 218n-219n ) and thus there was 224% varia- 
tion in the price of cowrie. While it is difficult to say if Marshall’s 
report mentioned by Sir Richard Carnac Temple or the report 
cited above from Shafat Ahmed Khan’s edition is correct, it may 
be said that even in the case of Sir Richard Carnac Temple’s 
observation being correct, the variation in the price of cowrie 
would be 29% and not 221% as has been mentioned by him. 
D. C. Sarkar has followed Sir Richard Carnac Temple and has 
mentioned that sometimes 31, 37, 38 or 40 pans of cowries passed 
for a rupee and the price of cowrie varied upto 223%. (J. N. S. Li, 
1945, 86 ), ‘ 


2. Bowrey, 200. ¢ 
3. Ibid, 219. 

4. Alexander Hamilton 1], 171. 
$5. Ibid 1,193. 


6. Wilson “Early Annals” 1,347, 
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rupee in 1741 at Balasore®. Again in 1743 cowries were 
brought there at 35 pans or 2800 cowries for a Madras rupee 
after the arrival of two cowrie ships from the Maldives?. In 
1803, 5120 cowries passed for one rupee in Orissa?. These 
aforesaid facts regarding the ratio of exchange between cowrie 
and metallic currency may be stated in a tabular form as 
follows :— 


Period Rupee Cowries 
During the reign ( 1470- 1 tankah 10240 


of Purusottamadeva 1497) 


Abul Fazl 

(1595-6) 1 Rupee 12800 or 16000 

Marshall 1 Rupee 2960 or 3040.- According to 

(1668-72) Shafat Ahmed Khan’s edi- 
tion Marshall mentioned that 
the value of cowrie varied 
from 2880 ’to 3200 cowries 
i.e. variation in price was 
11%. .But according to Sir 

Ricbard Carnac Temple the 

price of cowrie during Mar- 
shall’s time varied from 2480 
to 3200 cowries i.e. variation 
in price was 29%. 

Bowrey 

1669-1679 1 rupee 3200 to 3360 

Alexander Hamilton 1 current ) 2560 to 2880 

(1708) rupee 


1 sicca 2841 to 3197. Again be 

rupee mentioned that one rupee* 
- was equivalent to 2500 to 
3000. 


Fort witliam to the Court, 11ih December, 1741 para, 118. 

Fort William to the Court, 3rd February, 1743, para, 65. 

Hunter “Orissa” I, 327n ; J. A. S. B, 1892 Part 1, 49, 

Alexander Hamilton, howver, did not mention if this rupee was 
current rupee or sicca rupee. 
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1721 1 | 

Madras rupee 2800 
1741 1 

Madras rupee 2880 
1743 1 

Madras rupee 2800 
1803 1 rupee 5120 


We have no reference to the ratio of exchange between 
cowrie and metallic currency during the period from Abul Faz! 
to John Marshall, i.e. 1595-96 to 1668-72. However, the details 
availabJe would reveal that the value of cowrie rose to a great 
extent in the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. This rise in the value of cowrie was perhaps due to the 
rise in its demand on account of its increased use as medium of 
exchange owing to the shortage of metallic currency as well as 
the decline of barter system after 1635 as has been discussed 
later on in this chapter. But the supply did not increase 
considerably, as a limited quantity of cowries were brought 
from the Maldives in exchange of rice, cloth and other 
necessaries of life#. ନ 


Bills of exchange 


Owing to the shortage of currency and the risk of transport, 
the use of bills of exchange (hundi) was in vogue in medieval 
Orissa. In 1624 Shah Quli Khan®, the appointed governor 
of Orissa by the rebel prince Shah Jahan, wrote to Mirza 
Nathan? to send him five thousand cavalry and at the same 
time to let him know the amount spent in sending them to 
Orissa so that it might be paid by a bill of exchange*. Jn 1679 
Streynsham Master asked Vincent, the English factor at 


1. For details of this trade vide ch. VII, section C. 
2, Shah Quli Khan is the title given to Muhammad Taqi Simsaz. 


3. A Mughal general who took leading part in all the campaigns 
in Bengal and Assam during the reign of Jahangir. 


4. Baharistan ed. Borach MJ, 744. 
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Hooeghly, to supply money to Balasore factory by drawing of 
bills exchange upon the Kasimbazar factory in case of non- 
availability of ready money®. Accordingly a bill was drawn on 
Kasimbazar factory for Rs. 7,000/-2. The Hooghly factors 
paid the bill of exchange for Rs. 6.000/- received from Balasore 
in 16803. In 1683 the English authorities at Hooghly decided 
to accept Muttrassaw’s* (Mathurasaw), (a broker) bill on the 
merchants at Balasore for Rs. 50,000/-5. The Fort William 
authorities permitted Mr. Heath at Balasore to draw a bill of 
exchange of 8,000/- Madras rupees on them in favour of 


Bogbut Paul (Bhaghabat Paul) in 1747-48 in order to carry on 
investment there®, 


Barter system 


The Europeans took advantage of the barter system i.e. 
exchange of goods for goods during the early period of their 
trade in Orissa. Walter Clavell, the English factor in his 
account of trade at Balasore observed in 1676 that there the 
English ‘‘begun a trade of Barter, first of goods and in the 
interloping times” a trade of Barter for money and goods, each 
Factor of the particular ships endeavouring to out do the 
other, whereby the whole was brought to a necessity of driving 
this trade or a trade for ready money”. The aforesaid 
observation tend to show that the barter system gradually 
declined owing to the increase of competition" in trade among 
the Europeans. There is no mention of prevalence of barter 
system among the local people of Orissa. 


Master IT, 296-297, 310, 

Jbid, 11, 310. 

3. B & M Papers I, 3. 

4. Referred to as Maturadas, Chicf Merchant at Hooghly in English 
factory records (tb. F. I. 1678-84 New Series 1V, 328 ). 

5. Hedges UW, 74. 

6. Fort WAliam to the Court 10th January 1747-48, para 166, 169 ; 

Datta “Fort William” I, 229. 


7. This expression refers to the period after 1635 when the Courten 
Association acted as rival-to the English East India Company in 
regard to trade in Ipdia. ( Master II, 85n, ), 


8. Master II, 85. 


to 
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The shroffs and their activities 


In view of the circulation of various types of coins, 
the services of the shroffs ( money changers) became in- 
dispensable. They not only changed various types of 
money’ but exchanged bullion also for ready money. 
Cullean Paul (Kalyan Paul) was a shroff of ‘“‘good 
repute” at Balasore in the eighties of the seventeenth 
century*. The English often sold gold to the shroffs for 
having money for investment. Due to the inconvenience 
that the English authorities at Balasore had to face in 
coining money, the Kasimbazar factors proposed in 1677 
to sell gold to the shbroffs and to coin these in the name 
of the English at Cuttack®. The shroffs sometimes deman- 
ded much discount for changing bullion to money. So, the 
Hooghly factors advised Richard Edwards at Balasore in 1678 
to sell rials of eight and gold at the highbest rate to avoid 
the loss that would be incurred if sold to the shroffs?,. 
Sometimes tbe governors also acted as money changers 
and speculators. Considering the scarcity of money in 
1675 Malik Kasim, the “governor” of Balasore offered to 
tbe English “Rs. 200 for 240 weights of silver”. But the 
English did not accept the offer?. 


System of money lending 


Money lending business was not uncommon in medi- 
eval Orissa. William Bruton, the English factor, stated in 
1633 that the people of Orissa lent money without any 
security. They “‘lend without witness or any sealing of 
writings, even upon their own words”. But anybody deny- 
ing his promise to repay back the debt had “‘the tops of 
his finger cut off ”5. This indicates not only the existence 
of. a high sense of business morality but also the 


B & M Papers I, 6, Sundry Book 1680-81, 53. 
Sundry Book’ 1677-78, 5. | ° 

B & M Papers, I, 87 ; Sundry Book 1677-78, 100. 
E. F. I. 1670-77, New Series, II, 391. 

Bruton, 278. 


2 tO 
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tendency of the creditors to take the law in their 
own hands in case of non-payment. Further in the 
absence of any written document regarding the transaction, 
it is not possible to throw any light on tbe rate of in- 
terest in the case of borrowings by the local people. We 
have, however, references to the rate of interest in the 
case of borrowings of the English East India Company 
for investment. In 1650 James Bridgman made mention of 
three percent interest per month. In 1719 the English at 
Balasore borrowed money at one and half per cent interest 
per month2. This appears to be very cheap. There is, 
however, no mention who were the money-Jenders. But it 
is likely that the big merchants and persons belonging to 


the upper strata of the society were in the sposition of 
Jending money. 


7. Weights and Measures 


Diversity characterised the system of weights.and measures 
in medieval Orissa in the 16th century. This was due to the 
continuance of the old local standards along with those offi- 
cially prescribed and in seaports with the different units intro- 
duced by foreign merchants. 


Weights : 


References to weights current in Orissa from the middle of 
the sixteenth century to the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century are very scarce. During the rule of tbe Hindu Rajas 
the following weights were prevalent. 


1 rati or 1 kancha equivalent to 1.75 grams 


1 china or 4 ratis $ ଃ 7 କି 
1 madha or 40 ratis 9 ¬ 70 5 
1 karsha or 80 ratis ° ,, »» 140 $ 


There is also mention of to/a being used asa form of 
weight. I rola Was equivalent to 96 ratis?. In the seventeenth 


1. E. F. 1. 1646-50, 338. 
2. Wilson “Early Annals” JI, 158. 


3. P. Mukherjee op. cit. 155. 
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and eighteenth centuries we find the use of two varieties of 
weights e.g. maund and candy. There is mention of the use of 
last, another variety of weight in Orissa in the eighteenth 
century. Each maund usually contained forty equal parts or 
seers but the weight of the maund (and also of the seer) varied 
from place to place and also at times at the same place. There 
were weights of half seer and quarter seer also. An idea 
about the different kinds of mannds used in medieval Orissa 
may be had from the chart noted below. 


Varieties Place Current Weight Source of 
during the information 
i period 
Man-i-Jahan- Balasore 1642-1707 66 Ibs. Dutch sources 
giri used by More- 


land2, Farhung- 
i-Kardani Edin- 
burg 83, 6b-7a 
as quoted in 


Irfan Habib 
. Op. cit. 373. 


Man-i-Jahan- 


giri (single) —do— 1642 64 Ibs E.F.1. 1642-45, 
72. 

Man-i-Jahan- 

giri (double) —do— 1642 128 lbs. Jbid, 72. 

Man-i-Shah Dutch sources 

Jahan Pipli 1645 75 lbs. used by More- 
land$. 

—do— Balasore 1659 “_do— E.F.1. 1655-60, 


297. 


1. Bowrey, 217 ; Valentyn Vol.-V, part I, 179a 
2. Moreland “From Akbar to Auranzeb” 335. Moreland, however, 
does not specify the Dutch sources used by him. 


3. Ibid, 335, 
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Maiund Balasore 1669-1679 75 lbs Bowrey, 217. 
Maund not Alexander 
used by mentioned 1708 75 lbs Hamilton 
the English 1,171. 
Maund used by 80 to 
the local —do— —do— 84 lbs Zbid 11, 171. 
people 
Maund Pipli Twenties - 
of the 64£ lbs Velentyn, vol. 
eighteenth V, Part 1,1792. 
century 
Maund —do— —do— 68 lbs Jbid, vol. ¥, 
Part I, 179a. 


A maund associated with the name of one emperor did not 
go out of circulation after the death of that emperor. The Man- 
i-Jahangiri continued to be in use till the death of Aurangzeb. 
In 1642 the English charged freight on cloth and sugar taken 
aboard at Balasore at the maunds of 64 and 128 lbs avoirdupois 
respectively,*. i.e. single and double Jahangiri maund. Moreland 
writing on the basis of the Dutch sources referred to the use of 
man-i-Jahangiri (66 lbs) at Balasore in 1642? even after the 
introduction of Man-i-Shah Jahan. The use of the former 
variety of weight in Bengal and Orissa mainly in the trade of 
cotton yarn has been attested by the manual Farhang-i-Kardani 
written during the last year of Aurangzeb’s reign?®. Similarly, 
the man-i-Shah Jahan (75 lbs) continued to be in use till 1708 
if not later. Its use has been referred to in the Dutch sources* 
at Pipli in 1645, in the English factory records in weighing 
cotton yarn at Balasor€ in 1659 and in the account of Bowrey 


1. E. F. 1. 1642-45, 72. 

2. Moreland op. cit. 335. ଝା ° 

3. Farhang-i-Kardani Edinburg 83, 6b-7a as quoted in Irfan Habib 
op. cit. 373. 


4. Dutch sources used by Moreland, op. cit. 335. 
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in the seventies of the seventeenth century®, Alexander 
Hamilton (1708) mentioned that while the maund used by the 
local people comprised 80 to 84 Ibs., that used by the English 
factory was of 75 Ibs. He called the former weight “‘puckah 
(pucca) weight’”’2. In the twenties of the eighteenth century 
Valentyn found at Pipli two kinds of maunds, one of 68 lbs. 
used in weighing articles like sandal wood, saltpetre, tin, 
mercury etc. and the other equal to 64§ lbs. evidently for other 
articles? . 


References to seer are very rare. John Marshall (1668-1672) 
referred to the use of “Great (double, dabal)”? pice in weighing 
goods, 40 such pice made one seer®. 


Another unit of weight was candy, a south Indian weight. 
Its use in Orissa might throw light on the extent of commercial 
contact between South India and Orissa. According to 
Alexander Hamilton in Orissa one candy was equal to 1600 
lbs®. Sir William Foster remarks that Alexander Hamilton was 
wrong in this respect and one candy was equal to 500 Iibs®. 
But this view cannot be accepted, It is irue that the general 
weight of a candy was roughly about 500 Ibs., but there were 
much variations at different places”. In the twenties of eigh- 
teenth century a candy vias equivalent to 1200 Ibs. at Pipli®. 


The /ast has been mentioned by Valentyn to be a unit of 
weight used at Pipli in the twenties of the eighteenth century. 
According to him one /ast comprised 3000 ibs®. 


E. F. L 1655-60, 297 ; Bowrey, 217. 
Alexander Hamilton II, 171. 
Valentyr Vol. V, Part I, 1792. 
Marshall, 416. 

Alexander Hamilton T, 211. 

Note by Foster in Ibid, 1,258. 
Hobson-Jobson, 155b. 

Valentyn vol. V, Part I, 179a. G 

Zbid, Vol. V Part 1, 179a. T, Raychaudhury (op. cit. 168) writing 
from the Dutch sources mentions one Jast being equivalent to 3000 
pounds. Moreland, however, records variations in the weight of 


the /ast at different places. (Moreland “From Akbar to Aurang- 
zeb’”’, 334), 
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Measures : 

During the rule of the Gajapati Kings and their successors 
reed-lengths of 20 or 18 cubits long were used as measures. It 
is not known for which purpose these were used. Again Bbati, 
mana and gunta were used in measuring land. One gunta was 
equal to 20) square cubits, 25 guntas made one mana and 20 
manas made one bari. In southern Orissa putti which was a 
type of weight was used in measuring land. By one putti of 
land was meant an area which had the sowing capacity ot one 
putty of grain seed. This area roughly corresponded to one 
bati of land?. In the later periods we find different types of 
measures used for different purposes e.g. one for measuring 
land (barodastipadika), another for grain (gauni) and a third 
for cloth (covad). 

Todar Mal towards the end of the sixteenth century sur- 
veyed the province and introduced the system of measurement 
by a standard rod of twelve spans known as the barodasti 
padika?®2. 

Gauni® was used in measuring food grains*. According 
to H. H. Wilson ‘“‘gauni is a measure of rice in the husk equal 
to 12 seers’”’5, It being a basket gives wrong measures when 
it loses its shape. There is also scope for manipulation during 
measurement by pressing, heaping up and filling loosely®. 
Possibly this measure was used mainly in rural areas. 

The unit of measuring cloth was covad” as is evident from 
the use of the term to express the length and breadth of cloths 
purchased by the English East India Company in the seventies 
of the 17th century®. 


1. P. Mukherjee op. cit. 129-130 based on inscription of Gobinda 
Vidyadhara No. 247 of 1899 ; The Kendu Patina coprer plate of 
Narasimha If ; South Indian Inscriptions V, No. 1142. 

2. Bhabani Charan Bandopadhyay “‘Purusottama Chandrika”, 56; 
Hunter wrongly refers it to be Barehdastipadica ( Hunter “A 
History of Orissa” ed. 1956, IT, 254). 

3. A kind of container or a basket usually made of cane. 

4. Farhang-i-Kardani Edinburg 83, 6b-7a, Or 1840, 187a as quoted 
in Irfan Habib op. cit. 374. “ 

5. Wilson “Glossary” 170. 

6, Cuttack Dist. Gazt. ed. 1933,;163. 


7. This is perhaps an Indo-Portuguese form of the Portuguese covado, 
a cubit orell (Hobson-Jobson 268a). The length of the covad 
varried from place to place. in the East coast one covad 
was equivalent to 18 inches. 


8. Master I, 217. 
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CHAPTER HI 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


1. General Features 


>, $ 


Agriculture played a dominant role in medieval Orissa’s 
economy. Several factors favourable for agriculture existed 
there. The fertile soil of Orissa encouraged production. The 
observations of both Abul Fazl (1595-1596) and Sujan Rai 
(1695-1699) to the effect that the rainy season lasted for eight 
months in Orissa? might seem exaggerated. But rainfall was 
heavy, at least quite adequate. In such a country agriculture 
was in a flourishing condition. Rivers that flowed through 
Orissa inundated the fields seasonally every year and served 
to irrigate and fertilise the country as the river water carried 
a layer of sub-soil which increased the fertility of the land. 
In 1708 Alexander Hamilton observed that the river of 


Cuttack? flowing through Orissa increased the fertility of its 
soil. i 


A distinction has to be made as regards the area under 
cultivation and” the measured area, Although the Mughal 
government measured the land for revenue assessment it can- 
not be said that the measured area was equivalent to the area 
under cultivation. For measurement was by no means univer- 
sal and there was also a vast expanse of unmeasured land 
The measured area during- the Mughal period included, as 
Habib says, “‘the area cropped (or sown), ‘current fallows’ 
and ‘cultivable wastes’ other than fallows”®. 


1. For the fertility of the soil of Orissa vide chapter I. 


2. This evidently covers the entire period from tiie south-west to 
north-east monsoon i. e. from June to January. Ained.J & SI, 
138"; Khulasat 31b ; J. Sarkar “India of Aurangzib”, 41. 


The Mahanadi. 
4. Alexander Hamilton I, 215-216. 
Irfan Habib op. cit. 6.- 
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The Chahar Gulshan, however, referred to the measured 
area in Orissa. According to it the j.-easured land was 
5,95,079 ‡2 Bir Singh bighas*. Habib writing from some 
other Persian sources? has given the measured area of Orissa 
to be 5,95,579 bighas daftari® and according to bim this figure 
as well as the figure furnished by the Chahar Gulshan represents 
the measured land of Orissa during the later years of Aurang- 
zeb’s reign®*. But these figures stating the measured area 
cannot help us in determining the actual area under cultivation 
and we have no reference to any statistical figures stating the 
area under cultivation in Orissa during the period under review. 


The general appearance of tbe fields was perhaps the same 
as it is today. There were no enclosures and tbe fields wer. 
“champion” (open) land as had been described by Bowrey in 
the case of the Gingelly coast which extended from Puri to the 
Godavari Delta’. I 


An important feature of Indian agriculture was the barvest- 
ing of two and in some places three crops®. Medieval Orissa 
was also not an exception to this practice. There is reference 


~ 


1. Chahar Gulshan 60a; J. Sarkar “India of Aurangzib”, 132. But 
this figure cannot be relied on as Sir Jadunath Sarkar himself 
has stated that the MS used by him is a carelessly transcribed 
one and contained many errors in the statistical portion. (J. 
Sarkar “India of Aurangzib’”’, VI.) The Bir Singh measure was 
twenty times of the Sikandari measure. As one Sikandari yard 
was equivalent to 30.36 inches one Bir Singh yard would be equal 
to 607.20 inches. So, 5,95,079}43 Bir Singh bighas will be equiva- 
lent to 169270392.22 modern bighas. 


2. e.g. Dastur-al ‘Amal’ Aurangzeb Post-1696. Rodl. Fraser 86, 
57b-60b and Intikhab-i-Dastur-»1 ‘Amal-i-padshahi. Aurangzeb 
Post 1686. Edinburg 224, 1b-3b. 8a-11b. In case of variants he 
has used Or 1286, 310b-343a and Chahar Gulshan Bod1. Elliot 
366, to establish the origina’ figures (Irfan Habib op. cit. 40.) 


3. Bigha-i-daftari : 1t was probably egual to 0.400 acre (Irfan Habib 
op. cit. 364n). 


4. Irfan Habib op. cit. 2-4. 
5. Bowrey, 121. 
6. Ained. J. & S 11, 68-74, 283 (three crops in Delhi). 
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to two crops e.g. Kharif (autumn barvest) and Rabi (spring 
harvest) in 16672. While speaking of the Gingelly coast 
Thomas Bowrey (1669-79) mentions the cultivation of three 
crops every year2, perhaps the Kharif, Rabi and early Aman 
(cultivated in the months of July-August). 


2. Foodgrains 


Rice : Successive writers from Ralph Fitch (1585-86) to 
Tieffenthaler (1743-86) have referred to the production of rice 
in Orissa. Ralph Fitch (1585-86) mentioned that ‘‘very much 
rice’’ was produced in Orissa?3. Abul Fazl mentioned (1595-96) 
rice as the staple cultivation of Orissa®. According to Manucci 
(1653-1708) “much rice” was produced in Orissa?®. Sujan 
Rai (1695-99) mentioned paddy as the chief cultivation of 
Orissa°. Tieffenthaler (1743-86) referred to the production 
of rice in Orissa”. 

Cultivation of rice was practised in every part of Orissa. 
The Gingelly coast, the valley between the Nilgiri Hills®, Bala- 
sore, Cuttack, Jagannath (Puri), Ganjam*° and Rayepore!!? 
were all rice- producing centres.*2 Tn his travel from Bhadrak 
to Balasore Alexander Hamilton (1708) found “‘corn” (perhaps 
rice) as one of the chief products of the country!®. 


Waqa-i-Bangalah, Bihar and Orissa, 16b. 


Bowrey, 121. 
Fitch in Foster “Early Travels” 25. 


Ained. J & S. 11, 138. 
Manucci, IT, 427. 
Khulasat, 31b ; J. Satkar “India of Aurangzib”, 47. 


Tieffenthaler in O.H.R. J. 1953, App I. 23. 
Nilgiri Hills : 11 miles south-west of Balasore. 


27 00 ON OB COND 


Balasore : Situated on the southern side of the Burgbalang river, 

in 21°32’ N 86°56/E. 

10. Ganjam : Vide chapter I, P 21. Foot note 2. ମଧ 

11. Rayepore : Situated on the bark of the Mahanadi between False 
Point and Point Palmyras. 

12. Alexander Hamilton, T, 208, 214-217 ; Bowrey, 121; Hedges, !, 67. 

13. Alexander Hamilton. 1, 217. 
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Regarding the price of rice, however, we have very few 
references. Manrique in 1628-29 was supplied with rice and 
other articles at a “very low price” at a place between Jaleswar 
and Narayangarh. However, it may be generally inferred that 
as rice was produced in ample quantities everywhere in Orissa, 
its price would not have been very high except in exceptional 
circumstances like war, famine etc. During the wars between 
the Mughals and the English whben the latter established posi- 
tion at Hijli? in 1686 rice became scarce there.2 ! Owing to the 
Maratha invasions in 1743 provisions became dear at Balasore 
and the weavers could purchase rice only at the rate of 10 
seers a rupee3 and this state of things continued for several 
years®. In 1747-48 the presence of the Marathas near Balasore 
caused scarcity in all sorts of grain®. P 


+ 


Being profusely cultivated, rice was a surplus commodity 
in Orissa and thus she could afford to export it after meeting 
internal requirements. Rice was exported-not only to different 
provinces of India but outside India also®. 


Wheat : According to Irfan Habib, Mughal India “‘exhi- 
bited the same broad division into rice and wheat and millet 
zones, that we find to-day”. Though Orissa belonged to the 
rice producing region”, the production of wneat and barley 
was not altogether absent there. Three independent writers 
concur in saying that wheat was produced in some parts of 
Orissa e.g. Jagannath (Puri), the Gingelly coast and Balasore. 
William Bruton (1633) found wheat being produced at Jagan- 
nath (Puri), and Thomas Bowrey (1669-79) at the coast of 


Hijli : For identification vide chapter I. 

Hedges IH, LXVI. ~ hn 

Fort William to the Court, 3rd February, 1743, para 65. 

Fort Willjam to the Court, 3rd February, 1746, para 67. 

Fort William to the Court, 24th February, 1747-48, para 104 ; 
Datta “Fort William” 1, 276. 

6. For details about Orissa’s export of rice vide chapter VI]. 


HB wp po 


7. Irfan Habib, op. cit. 36. 
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Gingelly?. Alexander Hamilton (1708) mentioned that ‘The 
country (Balasore) is fruitful to Admiration producing rice, 
wheat ...2”” True, Tieffenthaler (1743-86) has categorically 
stated that “wheat is not grown” in Orissa®3, but there are 
references to the production of wheat in Orissa in the later 
period as well. For example, in 1886, 500 acres in Cuttack 
district and 600 acres in Balasore dis{trict* were brought under 
wheat cultivation and this might have been in continuation of 
the earlier practice. However, it is likely that as the people 
of Orissa are mostly rice-eaters the production of wheat during 
the period under review would have been to a small extent 
only and thus might have gone unnoticed by Tieffenthaler. 
We have no reference to the price of wheat. 


Barley was also grown in Orissa. Thomas Bowrey found 
it being produced at the Gingelly coast”. Its price is not 
mentioned. 

Pulses of various kinds were produced at different places of 
Orissa e.g. the coast of Gingelly, Balasore and the valleys 
between the Nilgiri Hills. Thomas Bowrey mentioned that 
several sorts of gram were produced at the coast of Gin¢elly®. 
William Hedges, the Agent of the English in Bengal (July 21, 
1682 to August 30, 1684) saw in 1683 the production of gram 
and different kinds of pulses in the valley between the Nilgiri 
Hills. According to the observation of Alexander Hamilton 
gram, doll®, callavances®°, and some other kinds of pulses 


FG 
Doll : Hindi dal, a kind of pulse. (Hobson-Jobson, 312a). 


Callavances : It is a general term for pulse. (Alexander Hamilton, 
1, 259). 


* 


1. Bruton 278 (Puri) ; Bowrey, 121 (The coast of Gingelly.) 
2. Alexander Hamilton, 1, 217. 

3. Tieffenthaler in O. H. R. J. 1953, App Hf, 23. 

4. Watt, “Dicr‘onary”, Vol. ¥f, Part IV, 157. 

5. Bowrey, 121. ” 

6. Ibid, 121. ” R 

7. Hedges, I, 67. ା 

¥ $ 

9. 
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were produced at Balasore in 17081. Tieffenthaler (1743-86) 


referred to the production of a kind of pulse called ourd? 
(Kalai) in Orissa.s 


3. Vegetables and fruits 


Vegetables of different varieties must have been widely 
cultivated in medieval Orissa as according to Abu! Fazl 
(1595-96) and Sujan Rai (1695-99) these formed an important 
item of diet of the people®. 


Fruits of many varieties like mango, tamarind, palmito and 
cocoanut were grown in Orissa. Plenty of fruits were avail- 
able in Orissa, observed Sujan Rai’. John Marshall saw 
(1668-72) handsome mango gardens at Balasore®. At Cuttack 
Thomas Bowrey found in the seventies of the seventeenth 
century groves of mango, tamarin (tamarind”), palmito® and 
cocoanut’. Many other varieties of fruits were perhaps avail- 
able specially in the jungles and were consumed by the poor 
people, frequenting them. 


a 4. Oilseeds 


There is no direct evidence with regard to the cultivation of 
oilseeds in Orissa. But the production of gingelly*° (sesame) 


1. Alexander Hamilton, I, 217. 


Ourd: It represents Hindi Urad, a variety of dal or pulse. 
{Hobson-Jobson, 639b). In Bengali it is known as Kalai. 


Tieffenthaler, in O. H. R. J. 1953, App III, 23. 

Ain ed. J & S. HH, 138; Khulasar 31b; J. Sarkar “India of 
Aurangzib”, 47. pa 

Khulasar, 31b ; J. Sarkar “India of Aurangzib”, 47. 

Marshall, 61. 7 


Tamarind ; Bengali tentul. o 


to 


5 


Palmito f Palmyra Palm. 


n 


Bowrey, 151. £ ¬ 


© Yo 5 Md ot 


Gingelly : It is the common trade name for the seed and oil of 
sesamum indicum which represents the Hindi util, tir, gingli etc. 
Bengali rif and Oriya rasi, Khasa (Watt *“ Dictionary” Vol. VI, part 
II 502, 512 : Hobson-Jobson, 373b.} ~ 
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oil and mustard oil, presupposes the cultivation of sesame 
and mustard seeds in Orissa. While import of these seeds to 
Orissa from other parts of India was not unlikely, its oil 
industry perhaps depended on local production for its raw 
materials. 


5. Spices 


Spices of different kinds, e.g. aniseed, cumin, coriander, 
caraway, dil and probably turmeric also were produced in 
Orissa. The places between Bhadrak and Balasore produced 
anise, cumin, and dil. Anise, cumin, corjander and caraway 
were grown also at Balasore2. 


Turmeric being an article of investment of the English 
East India Company in Orissa3, it is possible that ijt was 
produced there. As regards its price we find that in 1676 
the English purchased old turmeric at the rate of 12 rupees 
per maund*,. Jt ‘cannot, however, be definitely said if this 
was the actual price of turmeric then or a reduced rate for 
old turmeric. In 1678-its price at Balasore being high, the 
Balasore factors asked for fresh order from .the Agent if 
they would purchase turmeric for completing the tonnage?®. 


¥ ‘6. Cash crops 


Of the cash crops or high grade crops grown in Orissa 
mention may be made of sugarcane, betel and cotton. 


Sugarcane: We hbave no refcrence to its cultivation 
except in Alexander Hamilton’s account. He wrote abcut 
the cultivation of sugarcane at Ganjam in 1708°. 


1. For details about the production of gingelly oil and mustard oil 
vide chapter V. 


2, Alexander Hamilton, 1, 217. 

3. For details about investment vide Chapter VH, section C. 
4. Master I, 71. 

5. B & M Papers, 1, 97. 

6. Alexander Hamilton, I, 208. 
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Betel leaves : Production of betel leaves of many vari- 
eties is referred to both by Abul Fazl ( 1595-96 ) and Sujan 
Rai ( 1695-99 )±3, Andrew Sterling writing in the 19h 
century has challenged the veracity of Abul FazVs statement 
and holds that the peasants of Orissa did not know the 
method of betel cultivation “until taught by the natives 
of Bengal some generations back” and that the production 
of betel leaves was “adequate only to the supply of a very 
limited consumption”2 Jt may, however, be said that the 
reference to the cultivation of betel leaves by Abul Fazl 
and about one hundred years after by Sujan Rai leads to the 
presumption that the cultivation of betel leaves was practised 
in Orissa for a long period. 


There is no reference {o the production of cotton in 
Orissa3. Since, however, manufacture of cotton cloth was 
one of the premier industries of Orissa, it is hardly possible 
that this industry depended entirely on external sources for 
tbe supply of its raw materials. At least some quantity of 
cotton would have been grown in Orissa. 

7. Sericulture 


a 


Sericulture was practised in medieval Orissa. Production 
of silk at Puri has been mentioned by William Bruton in 


1. Ained.J & S. II, 138 ; Khulasat 31b.; J. Sarkar “India of Aurcng- 
zib”, LVI, 47. 
Sterling op. cit. 18. 


3. Irfan Habib has mentioned the production of cotton in Orissa and 
as sources of his information he has referred to the account of 
Ralph Fitch in Foster and Rylev’s books and Ain-i-Akbari. (Irfan 
Habib, op. cit, 39n). But the aforesaid sources quoted by him 
does not conform to his view. These sources refer to the produc- 
tion of cloth anft not cotton. Ralph Fitch’s account as given in 
Ryley's “Ralph Fitch, England’s pioneer to India” p 114 states that 
“in this place (Orissa) is very much Rice, and cloth made of 
cotton” & great store of cloth which is made of grasse which, 
they call yerva, it is like 2 silk. They make good cloth of it...” 
Ralph Fitch’s account given in Foster’s “Early Travels in India” 
26 also furnishes the same information as given above. The Ain 
also refers to the production of cloth (Ain MS. Asiatic Society I, 
391) and not cotton. 
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16333. Tussar ( tasar )2 which also went by the name of 
herba was also produced in Orissa. Sometimes it grew ip 
the woods without any human care. In the sixties of the 
sixteenth century Caesar Frederike referred to the production 
of “herbs which is a kind of silk which growth amongst the 
woods”8, without any labour of man. Production of tussar 
( tasar ) in the country® of Tillbichrumbung ( Tribikram 
Bhanja—1660-68) near Balasore has been mentioned by 
Walter Clavell, the English factor in 1676°. 


8. Tobacco 


Alexander Hamilton, visting Orissa in 1708, referred to 
the production of tobacco at Balasore®. 


9. Hindrances to production 


War and natural calamities like drought, flood and famine 
sometimes affected cultivation adversely. At the time of the 
Maratha invasions of Orissa lands could not be cultivated 
properly as people had to leave their villages for fear of the 
Marathas”. Drought in Orissa in 1642 led to tbe disruption 
of its export of grain to Coromandal®, Mukundaram speaking 
of Orissa in the fourth quarter of the 16th century writes 
that “in this country there are dwelling houses by the side of 


. 


1. Bruton 278. 


2. Tussar (tasar) : The term is perhaps derived from the Sanskrit 
tasara, Hindi tasar. Itis a kind of inferior silk and the moth 
from whose worin this silk was produced was generally identified 
with Antherzea Paphia. (Hobson-Jobson, 945b). 


ଝା 


3. Caesar Frederike in Purchase II, 1711. 

4. Mayurbhanj. ‘ ° 

5. Master, 1, 53, 11, 84-85 ; Hedges, 31, CCXL. 

6. Alexander Hamilton I, 217. F 
7. 


For details about the insecurity of the life of the people during 
the Maratha invasions vide chapter Il. 


8. Morcland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 208 ; Raychaudhary *‘Jan- 
Company in Coromande!”, 142 ; Irfan Habib op. cit. 105. 
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the river and the crops will be destroyed during the rainy 
season”. 


Failure of crops sometimes brought about famine, causing 
untold sufferings for the people. In 1642-43 there was a 
famine in Bengal and Orissa2. The Eneglish factors at Swally 
in their letter ( January 31, 1649 ) to the adventurers in the 
fourth Joint Stock made mention of the famine at the Gingelly 
coast8. In 1672 there was a famine at Balasore when people 
died of hunger or fled away leaving their homes*. In their 
letter to the Company ( 29th November, 1669 ) the English 
factors at Balasore mentioned that the local people never sell 
themselves or their children as slaves except in the time of 
famine’. This cleariy points to voluntary enslavement of 
the people during famine. 


i— 


ବଟନ" ଓ ମୟ ସସ ଷମଙ୍ଖ 

fq ଅଖ 4୨ ଅଆ ସଞ୍ୟ୍ କଣ ।` 

Mukundaram Chakravorty “*Kabikankan Chandi”, 1, 332. 
R. K. Mukherjee “op. cit”. #7. 

E. F. 1. 1646-50, 246. 

E. F. I, 1670-77 New Serics 11, 343-344. 

E. F. L. 1668-69. 311. CN 
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CHAPTER—IV 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


Butter and ghee 


Milk products . of different varieties e.g. butter and ghee 
(clarified butter) were manufactured in different places in 
medieval Orissa. Among the centres of production of butter 
were Jagannath (Puri) noted by William Bruton (1633) and 
Balasore and Rayepore mentioned by Alexander Hamilton 
(1708) who found abundant supply in the latter places2. These 
evidences refer to the existence of butter industry in medieval 
Orissa during a long period. Unfortunately detailed infor- 
mation regarding the price of butter is rarely given by the 
contemporary writers. Alexander Hamilton found butter to be 
“very cheap” at Cuttack and “‘pretty cheap; being accounted 
dear at a penny per pound wright’”’ (i,e. roughly even less than 
an anna per seer) at Bhadrak?3. This would fend to show 
that usual price of one seer of butter was even less than 
] anna. The suoply of butter was so abundant that after meet- 
ing the internal needs of the people it was exported out of 
medieval Orissa*. Though we bave no direct reference to the 
production of ghee, the fact that butter was produced in 
medieval Orissa point to the production of ghee also. As 
regards the price of ghee there is only one vague reference. 
Manrique in 1640 was supplied with ghee at a village between 
Jaleswar and Narayangarh at a ‘‘yery low price”®, 


1. Bruton, 278. 
Alexander Hamilton, I, 215, 217. 
Tbid,-1, 216-217. 


- 
rg 


For details about export of butter vide chapter VII. 


OE 


Manrique II, 105. Actual price not given. No other information 
regarding the price of ghee is available. 
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It iis not known from the milk of which animal, cow or 
she-buffalo, ghee and butter were prepared. Perhaps these 
were prepared from both. However, the abundant supply of 
the milk products, referred to in the previous paras, presup- 
poses a fairly extensive cattle breeding and healthy livestock. 
While we cannot think of the existence of any modern dairy 
farm, cattle would have been bred almost in every house and 
also by the milkmen who earned their livelihood by selling 
milk. In the eighties of the seventeenth century Hedges, then 
Agent of the English East India Company in Bengal found 
3000 cows and oxen at Hijli®. 


Penn arsine usta eee eens har iter 


1. Hedges. II, LXV. 
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CHAPTER—V 
NON-AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Section—A : Agricultural Manufactures 


Medieval Orissa was famous for its varied manufactures. 
These kept a considerable portion of its people engaged 
while their abundance was such that even after the full 
internal needs of the people were met, there was left 
considerable surplus for export. Of the agricultural manufac- 
tures sugar, oil and liquor were noteworthy. 


(i) Sugar : Sugar was produced in medieval Orissa. 
We have reference to its manufacture at Puri in 1633%. 
Production of “pretty good sugars, both white and brown” 
at Ganjam was noticed by Alexander Hamilton in 1708®. 
By brown sugar he might be referring to an inferior kind of 
sugar. It might mean desi chini or bhura. ‘A considerable 
portion of the raw material of this industry must have heen 
worked up for consumption in the form of gur or jaggery. 


Regarding the source of supply of ‘the raw materials of 
the sugar industry, we have no reference to the production 
of sugarcane except at Ganjam in 17083. However, it may 
be pointed out that the sugar industry perhaps depended on 
indigenous production for the supply of sugarcane. 


There are a few vague references regarding the price of 
sugar. The English factors reported- in 1650 that sugar was 
sold at Balasore at 7& or 8 rupees per bale during the months 
of Feoruary or March while during the monsoon it rose to 


~ 


r 


1. Bruton, 278. 
2. Alexander Hamilton I, 208. 
3. Ibid, 1, 208. 
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11 to 12 repees per bale.* Jf it is assumed that a bale 
contained 300 Ibs. the price of one maund in modern currency 
would be Rs. 2.05 or 2.19 in February and March and Rs, 3.02 
or 3.30 in monsoon time while the price of one seer would 
be 5 or 5! paisa in February and March and 7 or 8 paisa in 
monsoon time. The rise in price during the monsoon may be 
due to the presence of moisture in the air and difficulties of 
transport in that season. About nine years ( c. 1659 ) later 
the price of sugar at Balasore was 9 to 92 rupees per bale? 
or approximately Rs 2.46 to 2.60 per maund and 6 to 
6} paisa per seer. . 


(ii) Oil: Varieties of oil e. g. ginpgelly oiland mustard 
oil were produced in Orissa. As regards gingelly oil, we find 
that Caesar Frederike in the sixties of the I6th century 
mentioned the production of “‘oil of zerzeline”’? in Orissa*. 


Mustard oil was also produced in Orissa during the period 
under review. The letter of Khapn-i-Dauran, subahdar of 
Orissa, ( September 1660—May 1667 ), dated 28th December, 
1664 to Muhammad Jan, the land-steward of his fief extending 
from Rhadrak to the southern limit of Orissa, supplies very 
interesting information regarding the places of manufacture 
of mustard oil, its use in the construction of ships and its 
being requisitioned for state purposes in this connection. 
The subahdar instructed Muhammad Jan to ask the officers of 
Jajpur ( situated on the right bank of the Baitarani and 108 
miles north of Cuttack ), Bhadrak ( situated 39 miles south of 
Balasore) and other mahals under his management 
for supplying mustard oil and other articles to Muhammad 
Baqar, the darogha in charge of construction of ships at 


1. E,F.1. 1646-50,337. Aceording to Moreland a bale in the 16th 
& 171h centuries did not contain more than 300 lbs. i.e. 147 seers. 
( Moreland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 340 '. 

2. E. F. I“ 1650-60, 297. 1 a 

3. Zerzeline is the Portuguese eduivalent for gingelly, the common 
trade name for the seed and oil of sesamum indicum ( Watt 
Dictionary, vol VI, part IT, 502, 512, Hobson-Jobson, 373b. 

4. Caesar Frederike in Purchase II, 1711. 
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Balasore port for the use of the ship-builders engaged there®. 
Although we have no reference to local production of mustard 


seed, it may be presumed that the raw material of the 
industry was grown locally. 


William Bruton, the English factor in 1633,referred to the 
production of oil at Jagannath ( Puri), while Alexander 
Hamilton ( 1708 ) found oil as the product of Balasore and 
Raypore?® near Cuttack. But unfortunately neither William 
Bruton nor Alexander Hamilton has given any information 
regarding the seed from which the oil was produced. 


We have no reference to the process of manufacture of 
oil. But it is possible “that oil was extracted by means of 
a large wooden mortar and pestle worked by cattle (ghani ). 


There are no detailed references to the price of oil. Only 
Alexander Hamilton has referred to oil being very cheap 


at Cutttck?, He, however, did not mention to which variety 
of oil he was referring. 


Orissa had surplus gingelly oil for export even after the 


needs of internal consumption were met*. There is no 
reference to export of mustard oil. ˆ 


(iii) Liquor : Notwithstanding the Mughal Emperors— 
Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb favouring prohi- 
bition, production of liquor continued in medieval India?®. 


Maraqat 173-175. 

Bruton 278 ; Alexander Hamilton I, 215, 217. 

Alexander Hamilton 1, 216. 

For details about export of gingelly oil vide chapter VII, section 


wp 


5. Ained.J & S 11,44, ( Regarding Akbar’s order restricting the 
production of liquor), Tuzuk ed. R &B,I,.8;E&D VI, 499 
( Regarding Jahangir’s order prohibiting preparation or sale of 
wine ). Shah Jahan prohibited the Hindus from selling or drin- 
king wine ( Saksena “History of Shah Jahan of Delhi”, 294, based 
on Qazvint’s Padshahnamah, 392). Mundy’s complaints also 
poiat to the prohibition enforced by Shah Jahan. ({ Mundy 11, 97, 
134 ). During Aurangzeb’s time one of the duties of the kotwval 
was to stop distillation of spirits ( Manucsi I, 420-421 ). He also 
prescribed severe punishment for selling wince ( J, Sarkar “Mughal 
Administration’, 1 13. )e 
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Spirits and fermented liquors were usually prepared from the 
mahua-flower, molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
sap of the palm tree and rice!. Though liquor was produced 
in medieval Orissa mainly for loca} consumption, the English 
took liquor from Balasore for their East coast factories. 
Richard Edwards at Balasore was ordered by the English 
authorities at Hooghly in 1678 to provide three butts (a large 
cask) of double distilled arrack for the East coast?. In the 
thirties of the seventeenth century plenty of “arrack” was 
available at Balasore3. The word arrack is derived from the 
Arabic word arak which means perspiration. In India it 
denotes a variety of spirits e. g. in the south it meant spirit 
distilled from the sap of palm and in the north and east those 
prepared from molasses and rice*. There are references to 
the punch® houses at Balasore in the seventies of the seven- 
tcenth century. These punch houses were prejudicial] to the 
health of the seamen and disturbed the tranquility of the place 
and so it was forbidden to maintain any puich- house within 
the compound of the English factory. The use of liquor in 
entertainments was prohibited there on pain of severe penal- 
ties’. The English also sought to control the sale of liquor 
through licensing system. The Hooghly factors directed 
Richard Edwards at Balasore in 1678 {fo permit only two or 
three persons to sell punch to the English”, Laterson, it became 
one of the duties of the factors at Balasore to supervise the 
punch houses that existed there in order to protect the seamen 
from bad arrack and high price®. William Bruton’s (1633) 


1. Watt “The Commercial products’, 1045; Moreland “India at the 
death of Akbar”, 149. 
2. B & M Papers I, 93. 
Wilson “Early Annals’ 1. 17. 
Hobson-Jobson 36a, ° 
Punch : Jt is derived from Persian Panj or Hindi and Mahr. Panch 
meaning five, because it was composed of five ingredients e. g. 
arrack, sugar, lime-juice, spice and water. ( Hobson-Jobson. 
737b ). ” i 
6. Hedges I, CCXXXII ; Master I, 12, 305, 318. 
. B & M Papers I, 87 ; Sundry Book 1677-78, 101. 
8. &. F. 1. 1678-84, New Series, IV, 183. 
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reference to the non-availability of strong drink at Puri and 
the strangers bringing it there secretly®, perhaps point to the 
stricter governmental control regarding production and sale of 
wine at Puri. 


John Marshall (1668-72) offered double distilled arrack of 
Balasore to a horseman of Shaista Kban on his way from 
Rajmahal to Patna?. Possibly the quality of this arrack was 
better than that of the ordinary variety. 


Although nothing is known regarding the price of liquor 
the fact that the Balasore factors had to supervise the punch 
houses to protect seamen, from high price, suggests that the 
sellers often used to charge high price. 


* Section—B : Textile Manufactures. 


Textile industry was one of the principal industries of 
medieval Orissa as is known from contemporary Persian 
chronicles, accounts of foreign travellers, factory correspon- 
dence and the diaries of the Agents of the Eneglish traders. 
Abul Fazl (1595-6) mentioned the manufacture of cloth in 
Orissa®. A century later the Khulasat (1695-1699) refers to the 
production of “‘‘good cloth” in Orissa“. Foreign travellers 
from Ralph Fitch (erghties of the sixteenth century) to 
Alexander Hamilton (1708) have also made mention of pro- 
duction of cloth in Orissa Cloths were manufactured from 
various kinds of fibres e. g. cotton, silk, herba (tussar, tasar), 
and wool. 

4 1. Cotton products. 

Among the textile products cotton goods held the foremost 
place. Ralph Fitch, though he actually did not visit Orissa, 
mentioned the production of “‘very much” cotton cloth in 
Orissa in the eighties of the sixteentb century’. Manrique 


Bruton, 278. 

Marshall, 120. i 

Ain. ed. J & S 1, 138. ” 

Khulasat 32a ; J, Sarkar “India of Aurongzib”, 47. 
Fitch in Foster “Early Travels” 25. 
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who was in Bengal in 1628-29 observed that the twelve king- 
doms of Bengal of which Orissa was one were noted for the 
production of cotton cloth. Peter Mundy (1628-34) referred 
to the availability at Patna of various kinds of cloths manufac- 
tured in Orissa e. g. hammams, ambaries, cassas, charconnas?®. 


(I) Different kinds of cotton products + Cotton cloths 
produced in Orissa were of different varieties. 


(i) Sannoe ¢ Sir William Foster has defined it to be a kind 
of white cotton goods?3. Aecording to Luiller Balasore was a 
centre of trade in fine white calicoes called sanas*. In the 
opinion of Sir Richard Carnac Temple it is probably sanu, 
Bengal cotton goods and “possibly the same as salu a cotton 
cloth, usually of Turkey red”’®. But this opinion of Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple in not acceptable as salu cannot be saminoe. In 
Hobson-Jobson, sannoe has been mentioned in the list of piece 
goods without any explanation of the term®. "On the other 
hand a detailed explanation has been given in it in the case 
of salu”. If sannoe and salu would have been the same thing 
they would notrhave been mentioned separately. So, John 
Irwin’s view that sannoe is a plain cloth of ordinary quality 
manufactured chiefly in Orissa may be taken as correct®. 


(1) Gurrah : It is plain cotton cloth generally of inferior 
quality®, and the name is perhaps derived from Hindi 
garha? °, 


1. Manrique I, 56 ; B. P. P. July-Sept. 1916, 6-7. 

2. Mundy 11, 154-155. 

3. E.F. I 1655-60, 188n. 

4. Voyage eu Golfe de Bangale; quoted in prevost Histoire des 
Voyages XH, 89 in Bowrey 231n. 


Master I, 306n. ” 
Hobson-Jobson 708a. A 


Jbid, 818b-819 a & b. 

J. ll. T, H., 1957, 71. 

Ibid. 69 ; Datta “Bengal Subah” J, 190. 
10. Hobson-Jobson, 707a. 
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(iii) Cassa : This perhaps represnts Arabic khassa, which 
means ‘special’, ‘choice’, ‘select’*. It is a plain muslin of 
good quality®. 

(iv) Nillae : The word is derived from Hindi ‘Nila, ‘blue’. 
It is a kind of blue cloth®. 

(v) Mulmul : Hindi malmal, muslin®. 


(vi) Dimity : It has been mentioned in the list of piece- 
goods without any explanation in Hobson-Jobson.® 
Webster has defined it as “‘a cotton fabric with raised stripes 
ur cords employed for hangings and furniture coverings 
and sometimes used for garments”®. 


(vit) Hammam gs It is derived from the Arabic hamimam, 
‘a Turkish bath’, so named for its use in the bath and is a 
cloth of thick stout texture”. 


(viii) Calico + In calico were included muslin, longcloth 
and chintz and in fact it was a generic term for cotton cloth®, 


(ix) Berilli : It is derived from the Portuguese word 
beatilla, ‘veiling’ (a curtain) and is a Kind of muslin®, 


(x) Tschen (sahan) : Probably the word is derived from 
Hindi sahan ‘enduring’ and is a superior strong calico®, 


1. Hobson-Jobson, 707a. 

2. Cf. J, Taylor—quoted in Hobson-Jobson ; 707a, J.{.T.H. 1957, 
68 

3: Hobson-Jobson. 70b. 

4. Cf. J, C. Sinha “op, cit.” 292 ; J. [. T. H. 1957, 70. 

$, Hobson-Jobson, 707a. 

6, Webster, New International Dictionary of the English language, 


rf 


I, 626. # 
7. J. Taylor quoted in Hobson-Jobson. 707a-707b, 
Bowrey, 122n. . 


9. Hobson-Jobson, 90a; J. L, T, Hi, 1956, App IX, 40. 


10. Pelsaert (“Renonstrantie’”’ ed. M & G, 8n ; E F.L. 1618-21. 193n ; 
J, 1, T. H, 1957, 71, ' 
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(xi) Charconna : Hindi charkhana, ‘chequered?’ muslin. 
It is very similar to the doreas (striped cloth) and the difference 
was in respect of the breadth of stripes and their closeness to 
each other as well as the size of the squares!. 


(xii) Ambari : Derived from Persian amari is canopied 
howdah?- 


(xiii) Seerband 2 Hindi ‘sirband’ ‘turban’®?, J. Taylor has 
described it as a kind of muslin, 


(xiv) Lunegi ¢ Hindi lungi, perhaps originally from Persian 
lung and /unggi, loin cloth. It is “a scarf or web of cloth to 
wrap round the body”®. 


(xv) Romal or ruma/ meaning a handkerchief» 


(xvi) Do-suti $ Hindi do-suti, do-suta, ‘double threaded’. 
ft is thus a kind of cheap cotton cloth woven with double 
thread®. ୫ 


(xvii) Ginghams $ As defined in the Oxford English 
Dictionary it is “a kind of cotton or linen cloth of dyed yarn 
often in stripes or checks” and ijt is derived from tbe Malay 
word ‘‘ginggang’™". In Hobson-Jobson. it has been defined as 
a kind of stuff made of “‘cotton yarn dyed before being 
woven”. It is also stated there that the Indian gingham is a 
product of cotton mixed with other materials®. However, 
its important feature was that it was ‘‘woven with double 
threaded warps and wefts thus having a distinctive texture”? 


(xviii) Salampores ¢ A kind of chintz®°. 


Hobson-Jobson, 706b. 
Cf. bid, 17a. Ain ede F. Gladwin, I, index to this volume, 
Hobson-Jobson, 708b ; J. I. T. H,, 1957, 71. 
J. Taylor, quoted in Hobson:Jobson, 708b. 
Hobson-Jokson, 519 a & b. 
Hobson-Jobson, 325b. 
Oxford English Dictionary, 484 
Hobson-Jobson 375b—376a. 
J. 1. T. H. 1956, App. IX, 41. 
Ho .son-Jobson, 784b. 
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(11) Quality of cotton products: As regards the quality 
of cotton goods it may be mentioned that there were both 
fine and coarse cloths. Pelsaert found tbat the muslins and 
superior wide cloth produced at Jagannath (Puri) were 
fine in quality?. In 1708 Cuttack and Ganjam produced 
both fine and coarse cotton cloths®, and if we belicve Mundy 
thick cassas were available at Patna®?. 


(J11) Price ¢ We can form some idea regarding the price 
of cotton yarn and cotton goods from the purchases of the 
English East India Company. Only one reference regarding 
cotton yarn is available. In 1659 a maund (weighing 75 lbs.) of 
cotton yarn could be procured at Balasore at fourteen rupees’. 
The price of cotton goods varied according to their variety 
and quality. The price of different kinds of cotton goods 
at different periods are stated below along with the price of 
one piece of cloth as worked out by the present writer. 


Details of the prices of three varieties of articles sent by 
the Johanna and Eagle in 1676 are supplied by Streynsham 
Master. 


3 


(a) Sannoes of first quality’ from Soro, Hariharpur and 
Mohanpur priced at Rs. 60, Rs. 82 and Rs. 72 per corge® 
respectively. 


(b) Sannoes of second quality from the above mentioned 
places priced at Rs. 87, Rs. 79 and Rs. 68 per corge 
respectively. 


(c) Sannoes of third quality from the same places 
priced at Rs. 20, Rs. 76 and Rs. 65 per corge respectively. 


i 


1. Pelsaert ‘Ramonstrantie”’ ed. id & G, 8. 


2. Alexander Hamilton I, 209, 216." 

3, Mundy II, 154, 5 ” 
4. FE, FoI. 1655-60, 297. t 

5% 


In the contemporary records it was customary to describe the 
qualities as (i) head No. A, (ii) Belly No. B and (iii) foot No. C. 


6. Corge is a mercantile term for a score i. €. twenty. ( Hobson- 
Jobson. 255a.) ନ 
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{d) Coloured ginghams of first, second and third qualities 
priced at Rs. 63, Rs, 58 and Rs. 54 per corge respectively. 


(e) Nillaes (ordinary) of first, second and third qualities 
priced at Rs. 80, Rs. 75 and Rs. 70 per corge respectively. 


(f) Willaes (fine) of first and second qualities priced at Rs. 
95 and Rs. 90 per corge respectively?®. 
In the same year (1676) again the Balasore merchants agreed 


to supply the following goods at the prices mentioned against 
them?. 


Total Price per piece 
price. in modern 
currency. 


rrr 


200 corge of Harrapore (Hari- 
harpur) sannoes 


150 corge of Soro sannoes | Rs.40, 000 Rs. 4.00 


150 corge of Mohanpur (average) 
sannoes 

L Total Price per piece (in 

price modern currency) 

500 Corge of ginghams Rs. 30,000 ଗି Rs. 3.00 

400 ,, of Nillaes Rs. 36,000 Rs. 4.50 

50 ., of hammams Rs. 5,000 Rs. 5.00 

100 ,, of cassas Rs. 15,000 Rs. 7.50 

150 ,., of mulmuls Rs. 24,000 Rs. 8-00 


{ Master 1, 218. nN 
The price per piece of these goods is calculated at as follows 


(a) Rs. 4,50, Rs. 4.10 Rs. 3.60 5 
(b) Rs. 4.35, Rs. 3 95, Rs. 3.40 
(c) Rs 4,00. Rs. 3,80, Rs! 3.25 
(d) Rs. 3.15, Rs. 2.90, R53. 2,70 
(ce) Rs. 4,00, Rs. 3.75, Rs. 3.50 
(f) Rs. 4.75, Rs, 4.50. 
2. Master I, 306-2307. 
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In January 1677-78 Balasore factors were advised to pur- 
chase goods at the following rates. 


Price per corge Price per piece (in 
Rupees Annas modern currency) 
Nillaes head of the 
first sort 4 2 Rs. 412 
Nillaes head of the 
second sort 3 8 Rs. 3.50 
Ginghams head 2 12 Rs. 2.75 
Rumals of Radhanagar 
or Chandrakona 4 12 Rs. 4.75 
Rumals Co-share head 5 12 Rs. 5.75 
Hammams head 4 Rs. 4.00 


Hammams belly and foot to be priced according to their 
quality?. 


The Balasore factors were ordered in 1677-78 to purchase 
mulmuls at Rs. 5 and annas 12 to Rs. 6 per piece®. According 
to the Hooghly letter of 7th April, 1678 Heirasaw (Hira Sahu) 
delivered ginghams at the rate of Rs. 3 and annas 4 per piece 
or Rs. 65 per corge*. 1n September 1679 it was confirmed at 
a consulation et Balasore to purchase the following gocds at 
the prices stated below®. 


(a) Sannoes of first quality from Soro, Hariharpur and 
Mohanpur priced at Rs. 74-1/16, Rs. 67-1/2 and Rs. 59-9/12 
per corge respectively. 


1. Radhanagar : Situated on the Ghatal-Chandrakona road and is 
two miles east of Khirpai in Ghatal mibdivision. ( Midnapore 
Dist. Gazt. 218.) 


Chandrakona : 28 miles north-east of Midnapore, (1G. P. 
Bengal 1, 313. ) 5 £ 


B &'M Papers I, 44 ; Sundry Biok 1677-78, 46. 
Sundry Book 1677-78, 52; B & M. Papers I, 49. 
B & M Papers 1, 57, Sundry Book 1677-78, 67, 
Master 1, 217. ନ 
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(b) Sannoes of second quality from the above mentioned 


places and priced at 69-1/16, Rs. 62-1/2 and Rs. 54-9/32 per 
corge respectively. 


(c) Sannoes of third quality from the same places priced 
at Rs. 64-1/16, Rs. 37-1/2 and Rs. 49-9/32 per corge 
respectvely. 


All the above mentioned sannoes were 30 covads (cubits) in 
length and twenty covads in breadth. 


(d) Coloured ginghams (20x2 cubits) of first, second and 
third qualities priced at Rs. 56, Rs. 51-1/2 and Rs. 45 per 
corge respectively. 


(e) Fine nillaes (20x2 cubits) of first and secqnd qualities 
priced at Rs. 80 and Rs. 75 per corge respectively. 


(f) Ordinary nillaes (20x2 cubits) of first, second and third 
qualities priced at Rs. 70, Rs. 64 and Res. 57-1/4 per corge 
respectively!. 


From a comparative analysis of the prices of two years 
1676 and 1679 it becomes evident that the price in 1679 
was cheaper than that of 16763. No reference, however, to 
the cause of such fall in the price of cetton goods has 
been given by Streynsham Master. 


The price of fine cotton products was much higher than that 
of the coarse cotton goods. Pelsaert observed that owing to the 


{. The price per piece of these goods is calculated at as follows ; 


(a) Rs. 3.70, Rs. 3.37, Rs. 2.96. 
(b) Rs. 3.45, Rs. 3.12, Rs. 2.71. 
(c) Rs. 3.20, Re. 1.87 Rs. 2.46. 
(d) Rs. 2. 80. Rs. 2.57, Rs. 2425. 
(e) Rs. 4,00, Rs. 3.75. | 
(f) Rs- 3,50, Rs. 3.20, Rs. 2,86. 
2. According to Streynsnam Master sannoes. ginghams and nilloes 
procured by the English in 7679 were 20, 12 and 16 per cent 
cheaper respectively than the price paid in 1676 for the same sort 
of goods. ( Master I. 100, 218 ). But it may be noted here that 
the percentage with regard to ginghams, however. works out at 


a 


13 and not 12 as stated by Master. °» 


- 
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superior quality of a kind of wide cloth produced at puri its 
price was high and tbe local people could not purchase it.’ 
It may also ‘be possible to form an idea about the difference 
in the prices of coarse and fine cotton goods from the invest- 
ment collected by the English at Balasore in the seventies of 


the seventeenth century.® 


Price per piece Price per piece (in 
modern currency) 


Rs. Rs. 
Coarse cottons 4 4.00 
Mixed cottons 3 3.00 
Blue cottons 43 4.50 
Towellings » 5 5.00 
Thick muslins 7‡ 7.50 
Soft muslins 8 8.00 


The price cf cctton goods also varied from place to place. 
According to Alexander Hamilton in 1708 cloths were “very 
cheap” at Cuttack and the price of cotton goods like sanmnoes 
and seer-bands was sixty per cent cheaper there than that at 
Balasore.’ This variation in price may be due to the fact 
that Balasore was not only the commercial centre but also the 
port of embarkation, where European companies made huge 
purchases of these goods and so there the price was higher 
than that of other places, which were centres of production. 


(iv) Centres of production: The production of cotton 
goods instead of being confined to certain places was diffused 
throughout tHe country. The main centres of production 
were Mohanpur, Balasore, Balaramgarhi, Soro, Bhadrak, 
Jajpur, Cuttack, Balkkada, (Balikuda), Hariharpur, 
Harispurgarh, Pipli, Puri, Ganjam, Gingelly coast etc. 


~ 
- 


£ 
1. Pelsaert, “ Remonstrantie”, ed.M & G, 8. 


2. Master I, 136. 
3, Alexander Hamilton 1, 216. 
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Mohanpur*, now a village in Midnapur district, was a 
centre of production of sannoes which constituted an 
important item of investment of the English. 


Balasore and its adjacent region were the centres of produc- 
tion of various kinds of cotton goods. Hence the European 
companies, and specially the English, who purchased a lot of 
cotton goods for export, established factories at Balasore. 
Of the varieties of cotton cloths produced at Balasore sannoes, 
dimiries and nmulmuls were noteworthy?. Streynsham Master’s 
instruction to the chief of Balasore for purchasing nmillaes of 
lively colours from that place in 1679 indicates the possibilit’ 
of nii/aes being produced at Balasore?. 


The existence of cloth-producing centres at Balarampgarhi, 
(situated 8 miles east of Balasore) and the surrounding places 
is evident from the establishment of an English factory® there 
in 1749 for purchasing different kinds of merchandise of which 
cotton fabrics topped the list. 


Soro, situated 20 miles south-west of Balasore, wasa 
centre for production of sannoes. At a consultation the 
English factors at Balasore (16 December, 1676) proposed to 
deal with the weavers of Soro for sannoes®. 


That Bhadrak, Jajpur and the adjacent places produced 
do-suti cloths is evident from the letter (28 December, 1664) 
of subahdar, Khban-i-Dauran, to Muhammad Jan, the local 
faujdar. In this letter the former urged the latter to collect 
from the aforesaid places <co-suti cloths necessary for the 
construction of ships at Balasore”. 


ee Pe 
1. Mohanpur : A village in Midnapore district. Situated in 21° S0’N 


87° 29°‘E. 

2. Master, [, 218, 306. 

3. Alexander Hamilton I, 217, 

4. Master II, 227, 254. . 

5. Fort William to the Court. 13th January, 1749-50, para 152; 
Datta “Fort William’ 1, 389. 

6. Master I, 86. 

7. Muragat 173-175. 
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Cuttack was another centre for production of cotton cloth, 
In 1708 sannoes and seerbands were available bere at much 
cheaper rates than those at Balasore’. 


Balkkada (Balikuda, 11 miles south-east of Haribharpur) 
was found in 1633 by William Bruton, the English factor to 
be a centre for production of “country fashioned cloth’ * 
which would have included cotton cloth. 


At Hariharpur, 25 miles from Cuttack were produced 
“cloth of all sorts” in 16333. In 1633 the English intended to 
purchase cassas from there“. Cassas and sannoes were avail- 
able there for export in 16425. The English East India com- 
pany in its letter dated 28 January, 1659 authorised the mer- 
chants to purchase 1,000 pieces of ‘adatay sannoes’“ and 
2,000 pieces of Hariharpur sannoes every year”. Walter 
Clavell, the English factor observed in 1676 that the “cloth of 
Harrapore” could be brought to Balasore easily by land®. 


Calicoes were produced at Harispur (Harishpurgarh) situa- 
ted at the mouth of the Patua in the seventies of the seven- 
teenth century?. Plentiful production of cotton cloth at 
‘*Arsipore” (Harishpurgarh) has been referred to by Alexander 
Hamilton in 1708%°, 


Pipli, formerly a village, about 16 miles from the mouth of 
the Subarnarekha in the north-east of Balasore ‘‘produces the 


Alexander Hamilton 1, 216, 

Bruton I], 270. 

Thid 1, 276. 

E, F. 1. 1650-33, 308. 

Hedges 11, CLXXXII. 

A kind of sannoe available in the neighdourhood of Hariharpur 
( E. F. 1. 1655-60 276n }). In Hobson-Jobson it has been listed as 
a kind of piece-goods without any explanation. ( Hobson-Jobson 
706 a. ) 
E. F-1 1655-60, 275-276. n 


8, Master II. 84 ; E. F. 1. 1642-45, XXVIII. 


9. Bowrey 129. 
10. Alexander Hamilton 1, 215. 
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same commodities that Balasore does!’’ observed Alexander 
Hamilton in 1708. This would mean that cotton goods of 
different varieties’ like sannoes, dimitics and mult s were 
produced there: 


Jagannath (Puri), according to Pelsaert, was the centre for 
production of fine muslins like cassa and mulmul, hammamn, 
taschen (sahan) and wide cloth of good quality for use as bed 
sheet in the twenties of the seventeenth century®. William 
Bruton noticed the production of “‘good cloth” of ample 
quantity there in 16333. Ralph Cartright, the English factor 

- proposed in 1633 to send a person to Purito procure cloth 
from that place®. Abundant production of cloth at this place 
has been referred to by Alexander Hamilton in.1708". Al- 
though none of the aforesaid authorities except Pelsaert made 
any mention of the nature of cloth produced there, it is possi- 
ble that by cloth they referred to cotton cloth also. 


At Ganjam and the adjacent places Alexander Hamilton 
noticed in 1708 the manufacture of several varieties of cotton 
cloths. He, however, does not mention their names. The 
English purchased salampores from Ganjam in 1747-48. 
Though not definitely mentioned, it is likely that these were 
produced there®, 


Production of much calicoes specially betillies was noticed 
by Bowrey in the seventies of the seventeenth century at the 
coast of Gingelly which extended from thé Godavari to Jagan- 
nath” (Puri). 


1. Alexander Hamilton 11, 3. 

Pelsaert, ** Remonstrartie” ed. M & G, 8. 

Bruton, 278. 

Hedges, [11 177 ; Wilson “Early Annals” ; 1, 17-18. 

Alexander Hamilton I, 214. 

Alexander Hamilton I, 209 ( for varieties of cotton cloths ) ; Fort 


William to the Court, February 24, 1747-48 : para 52 ; Datta op, 
cit, 1, 605 ( for purchase of salampores by the English ). 


7. Bowrey, 122. 
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2. Silk and Herba products 
(I) Different kinds of silk and herba products : 


Varieties of silk goods made of silk and also of herba 
(tussar, tasar) were produced at different places of Orissa. 
Among the former were “‘taffetas’”’, which, according to 
William Bruton, were produced at puri in 16333. The word 
“taffeta” is derived from the Persian ““raftan”, to twist, spin. 
It was a trade term for silk piece goods introduced into Bengal 
by the Europeans who found the Persian word tafian already 
in use to denote silk piece goods?. Sometimes this name was 
also applied to plain woven silks or light thin silk stuff with 
“considerable lustre (sic) or gloss” $. 


Production of silk cloths has been referred to by Alexander 
Hamilton at Balasore in 1708*. But he has not mentioned 
the names of the cloths produced there. 


Besides silk cloths, Orissa also produced cloths of fherba 
which may be identified with tussar® (tasar). Both Ralph 
Fitch (1585-86) and Alexander Hamilton (1708) observed that 
the herba goods were made of a kind of grass®. In the 
opinion of Yule and Burnell and Sir William Foster these 
goods were made of rhea (a kind of grass) or some kindred 
species." But John Irwin (1967) called it a synonym for wild 
silk known as tussar (tasar). He observed that the early 
European travellers had the wrong idea that tussar (tasar) was 
not silk but spun from herb. This idea arose from the fact 
that the tussar (tasar) cocoon looks like an organic part of the 
plant from which it hangs®. The opinion of John Irwin is 
more convincing than those of others for the following 
reasons 


Bruton, 278. 

Hobson-Jobson 708b ; J. 1. T.-H , 1957, 72. 

Hobson-Jobson 708b. a 

Alexander Hamilton I, 217. , 

Vide ch. III. I 

Fitch in Foster “Early Trovcls” 25 ; Alexander Hamilton [, 217. 


Foster “Early Travels” 25n ; Hobson-Jobson 393b. 
J. 1. T. H., 1957, 69, - 
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i] Caesar Frederike writing in the sixties of the sixteenth 
century mentioned production of the cloth of herb in Orissa. 
This grew in the woods without any labour of man and ‘“‘when 
the bole thereof is grown round as big as an orange than they 
take care only to gather them”, By “‘bole” Caesar Frederike 
might have actually referred to the tussar (tasar) cocoon which 
hung from the plant and looked like an organic part of it. 


11) Walter Clavell, the English factor while giving an 
account of trade at Balasore (1676) pointed to the availability 
of tussar (tasar) or herba at the country® of Tribikrambhbanj 
near Balasore?. Thus by tussar (tasar) or herba he under- 
stood the same thing. 


ili) Sir Richard Carnac Temple (1911) observed that the 
tussar (tasar) silk goods went by various names in Streynsham 
Master’s time (1675-80) e.g. “arindi silk of worms fed on the 
castor-oil plant, testar, ‘harba’”’. The last name derived “from 
a false etymology, long led to a belief that ‘the tasar goods 
were not made of silk at all ; but of some kind of grass’”’*, 


iv) It is doubtful whether the weavers of Orissa knew the 
art of preparing cloths from the rhea fibres in the medieval 
period. George Watt writing towards the end of the 19th 
century observed that except Bhagalpur where it was used in 
weaving fabrics in admixture with silk “no Natives of India” 
were “‘aware that the fibre could be spun into such fine yarn 
that it might be woven into fabrics”’”. 


Thus John Irwin’s view that the herba goods were made of 
a kind of wild silk known as tussar (tasar) seems to be realistic 
‘and the idea that herba goods were produced-from the fibre 
of a kind of plant may be dismissed outright. So herba goods 
were nothing but tasar goods. 
¢ 
Caesar Frederike in Purchas 11, 1711, 
Mayurbhanj. କି 
Master II, 84-85. 
Ibid 1, 136n. 
Watt ‘Dictionary’”’ Yol. VI, part I, 157. 
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Of the herba goods manufactured in Orissa mention may 
be made of taffetas, lungies, ginghams and peniascoes. The 
terms tafferas. lungies and ginghams have already been explain- 
ed while describing the cotton and silk product. Peniascoecs are 
fabrics generally made of pine-apple fibre. But these were 
also made of herba. 

(I) Price 

We have no reference to the price of cloths made of silk 
and herba in the period under review. But there is only one 
reference to the price of raw silk Bridgeman, the English 
factor at Balasore in his letter to the Company (December 15, 
1550) observed that raw silk became ‘“‘very scarce and dear” 
during the shipping season. The price of raw silk remained 
“cheaper” during the months of February and March and 
varied between Rs. 80 and Rs. 90 per maund®, 


(If) Centres of production 


Balasore was a centre for production of cloths of silk and 
herba In the case of silk cloths we have no reference as to 
their varieties. Of the herba goods produced there ginghams, 
peniascoes and some other goods (names not mentioned) were 
,noteworthy?®. Near Balasore was the “‘country”’* of "Raja of 
Tillbichrumbung (Tribikram Bhanja, 1660-68 } from where 
‘greatest quahtity of tester or lherba’”’ was procurable while 
“ginghams, Herba Taffetyes, herba Lungees.. and other sorts 
of herba goods” were found by Walter Clavell to be manu- 
factured in its neighbourhood and brought to Balasore. 
About the quality of these he noted that “‘noe where (were) 
so good herba goods procurable” (1676)". Bruton (1633) 
mentioned Purj as a centre for production of taf/fetas in 16338, 


Hobson-Jobson, 708a ; Birdwood, Report of the old Records of 
the India Office, 40. 


2, E. F. I. 1646-50, 337, ନ 

3. Alexander Hamilton I. 217. ° 

4. ` Mayurbhanj, 

5. Master I, 53, I], 84-85 ; Hedges, Il. CCXL ; Birdwood op, cit., 58. 
6. Bruton, 278. 
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3. Mixed (cotton and silk) products 


Cloths of silk and cotton mixed together were also manu- 
factured in medieval Orissa. Mundy in the thirties of the 
seventeenth century referred to the production of /inen striped 
with white silk2. Production of rumals (handkerchief), gurrahs 
and I/ungies of silk and cotton mixed at Balasore has been 
mentioned by Alexander Hamilton (1708)2. 


Woollen products 


We have no direct reference to the production of woollen 
goods in Orissa during the period under review.. But woollen 
cloths were worn by the people at Puri? and sheep were 
available, at the coast of Gingelly*. These facts lead us to 
presume that some woollen goods were produced in medieval 
Orissa. 


Besides what has been mentioned before about the pro- 
duction of textile goods it is also to be borne in mind that 
the industry supplied goods for internal consumption as well 
as for export®. These suffice to show that there was ample 
production of textile goods in medieval Orissa though it is 
difficult to make a definite quantitative assessment of the 
volume of production. < ୪ 


5. Organisation of textile industry 


Nothing has been mentioned by our authorities concerning 
the organisation of textile industry in the period concerned. 
Moreland has observed that the artisan system of production 
prevailed in medieval India. The two chief characteristics of 
this system were that the management of business was pot 
separated from the work of manufacture and. that artisans 
carried on the production ‘‘without any superior capitalist 
direction”. This remark was not entirely true of medieval 


* 


Mundy I#, 155. 
. Alexander Hamilton !, 2177 A 
Bruton. 278. 
Bowrey, 121, 
For export of textile goods vide chapter V11, sections B and C, 
Moreland, “India at the death of Akbar”, 172; 
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Orissa. It might have been so at first. But with the advent 
of the European companies the situation changed to some 
extent. As the European companies made advances to the 
weavers to enable them to buy their raw materials and support 
themselves while at work, the latter were compelled to sell the 
finished products to the merchants of those European com- 
panies, who thus came to exercise some sort of capitalist 
domination over the weavers. 


6. Bleaching and dyeing industries 
The subsidiary industry for bleaching and dyeing of textile 
fabrics also developed in medieval Orissa. Bleaching and 
dyeing of fabrics were undertaken at Balasore. The water of 
“Casharry’”’? which was only two days’ journey from Balasore 
was used to- give the “most lasting dye”. The English 
authorities at Fort William decided in 1747-48 that the 20 
bales of brown sannoes purchased for Madras would be 
returned to Balasore for the purpose of whitcning these goods 
there?3. In the same year 27 bales of brown cloth were sent 
' to Balasore for whitening and dressing but rain impeded the 
work*. The Fort William letter of 24th February 1747-48 
made mention of the dressing of 22 bales of brown cloth at 
Balasore® : 


Section—C ? Ship-Building and Boat-Building Industries 

The question of building ships and boats at a place depends 
largely on the facilities in assembling theship and boat building 
materials like steel, iron. fuel, cloth and timber. In the 
middle ages timber was the determining factor and ships and 
boats could be built at places where suitable timber could be 
procured®. Ac all these materials were available in medieval 


1- Perhaps meant the water of the river Kansai. 
2. Master II, 85 ; Hedges IL, CCXL ; Birdwood op. cit,, 58. 


Fort William to the Court, 10 January 1747-48, pnra 161 ; Datta 
“Fort William”’ 1, 229. 


4. Fort William to the Court 10. Tanuary 1747-48, paras 168-170. 
Fort William to the Court 24th February 1747-48 para 88. 
Moreland “India at the death of Akbar’, 157. 
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Orissa, the industry for building ships and boats developed 
there. Timber came from the jungles of Orissa. Iron 
(available at the Nilgiri hills, between Balasore and Bhadrak 
and Ganjam) and cloth manufactured in various places of 
Orissa were also procurable!, Moreover, many shipwrights 
lived at different places of Orissa. 


During the period under review two places were associated 
in some form or otber, with the building of ships and boats 
and their repair, viz. . Balasore and Harispur (Harishpurgarh). 
Balasore was undoubtedly more important of the two. Here 
ships were built both for trade and war. As regards construc- 
tion of merchant ships we have a few references from writings 
of European merchants and travellers. In the thirties of the 
seventeenth century the English factor William Bruton men- 
tioned Balasore as ‘‘a Sea-town where shipping was built” 
In 1634 the English East India Company being in need of a 
small vessel for the transport of goods to the bigger vessels in 
the Bay, purchased a partially built vessel of about 100 runs? 
from the “governor” of Balasore and soon after completing 
it named it the “*Thomas”*. In 1650-51 Captain Durson, an 
interloper, built at Balasore a ship of 200 runs in partnership 
with a “Moor of Balasore” (perhaps a Muhammedan residing 
at Balasore) for trading from port to port®. ଛି 


Repairing of vessels used in trade was also undertaken at 
Balasore. In 1638, the English factors at Masulipatam 
(Thomas Clark and Richard Hudson) instructed Thomas 
Godfrey, the Master of the Coaster, to go to Balasore for refit- 
ting the ship®. They also wrote (February 24, 1648) to John 


1. Discussion about the availability of timber, iron and cloth in 
Orissa has been made in this chapter. 

2. Bruton, 275. i 

3. Tun - A unit of ship measurement used in Akbar’s time. In the 
sixteenth«century a tun of wine, required the space from 4/10 to 
6/10 of a modern registered on. Moreland “India at the death 
of Akbar”. 156n, 288-289. 

4. E. F. 1. 1634-36, 43. 

E. F. I. 1651-54, 92. 

E. F. 1. 1637-41, 50. 
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Yard, the English factor at Balasore that with the arrival of the 
Coaster it should be brought over the bar of Balasore and be 
“placed in a convenient ‘dock for trimming”. The Master 
should be supplied with what he might require and the crew 
with good lodging and diet. The Unity, the accompanying vessel 
under the charge of Seaton and mannzed by 15 ‘blacks’* would 
be employed in providing timber and if possible a large mast 
should be sent to Masulipatam by the Coaster. After com- 
pletion of the repairs of the Coaster, Godfrey was to build a 
deck on the Unity. These works were expected to be completed 
within a period of eight montbs®. In 1644 the Endeavour 
coming from Fort St. George “lost an anchor, beat off her 
rudder and some of her sheathing’”’ while crossing the bar at 
Balasore. But these damages were expected to be easily 
repaired there3. In 1650-51 Captain Durson repaired his 
damaged ship the Loyalty at Balasore, but unfortunately it was 
wrecked totally by striking a second time*. In 1676 the 
ketches® of the English East India Company the Arrival and 
the Ganges damaged by the storm were “new masted and 
rigged” at Balasore and returned to Hooghiy®. In 1678 the 
Lilly and the Ganges belonging to the English were at Balasore 
for necessary repair, But repairing of these vessels were held 
up for sometime due to stoppage of timber and charcoal by 
an up-country Raja who was angry with the “governor” of 
Balasore for not being permitted by the latter to take away 
an elephant that he had bought”. In 1702-03 the Eneglish 
factors in Bengal proposed that the work of sheathing and 
fitting of the Williamsmack should be done at Balasore®. Jt 


— 


Blacks : By it may have been referred to the local people of 
Orissa, 


gE. F. T., 1637-41, 51. § 7 

E. F. I,, 1642-45, 207. 

E. F. 1. 1651-54., 92. na 

Ketch : A small two masted veesel. 

Master, II, 64-65. 

B & M papers I, 71. E. F. 1. 1678-84. New Series, IV, 167. 
Letters to Fort St. George 1703, VIII, 34. 
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appears that the Europeans had to depend on the services of 
local craftsmen for undertaking the work of ship-building and 
repair. 


Balasore was an important centre for building naval crafts. 
When in 1664 Shaista-Khan, the subahdar of Bengal, made 
vigorous attempts to strengthen the naval fleet for suppressing 
the piracy of the Maghs and Feringees on the coast of Bengal, 
Balasore was made an important ship building centre?®. 
Provisions and other articles were requisitioned by the govern- 
ment from different places for being used in the work at 
Balasore. Khan-i-Dauran, the subabdar wrote (28 December. 
1664) to Muhammad Jan, the faujdar of Jajpur and Bhadrak 
to ask the officers of Jajpur, Bhadrak and other mahals in his 
faujdari to collect and send cloths, rice, mustard oil, sesame 
and other articles before the sailing season to Muhammed 
Baqar, the darogha in charge of the construction of ships at 
the port of Balasore. The subahdar further. wrote that all the 
master craftsmen and blacksmiths residing at the port of 
Harishpur (Harishpurgarb) and other places should be sent to 
Balasore for being engaged in sbip-building there®. Thomas 
Bowrey in thé seventies of the seventeenth century also 
referred to nawab Shaista Khan’s buiiding of ships for streng- 
thening his naval fleet. Every year Shaista K3an sent down 
to the merchants at Balasore, Pipli, Hooghly and Jessore for 
fitting one or two “‘very well built” ships of 400, 500 or 600 
tons in each port in such a way that they be capable of under- 
taking rough Sea voyages. The governors were instructed to 
see for speeding up their construction and to send them to 
Dacca ‘gunned and weil manned”’?, 


Besides ships, boats were also manufactured at Balasore. 
Boats framed elsewhere were also brought there for fitting. 
The English factors at Hooghly decided at a consultation on 
7 April, 1683 to build a boat at Balasore for the ketch the 


¥ ~ 
MH 


1. Fathiyyah-i-ibriyiah. continuation, 115b-116a ; J. A-S. B.1907, 406. 
2. Muragat, 173-175. 
3. Bowrey. 161-163. 
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Arrival. In 1684 the Beaufort, a ship belonging to the English 
brought from Fort St. George to Balasore some framed 
sloops?, which were to be fitted there®. 


The fact that the master craftsmen and blacksmiths were 
summoned by the subahdar as noted above from Harispur 
(Harishpurgarh) to Balasore would imply that Harispur 
(Harishpurgarh) was also a shipbuilding centre with consider- 
able number of local craftsmen. Perhaps Shaista Khan 
wanted to concentrate the work of building ships for war 
purposes at Balasore as only an emergency measure 


Section—D © Handicrafts 


Among handicrafts mention many be made of wood work, 
stone indusrry, filigree work and shell industry. 


(i) Wood work : The wood working industry developed 
in medieval Orissa. The chariot in which the idols of the 
Jagannath temple of Puri were carried in procession during 
the Car Festival, was made of wood with much iron work and 
showed excellent workmanship. - The cars were engraved with 
the figures of different animals*. Among other varieties of 
wood work we have the manufacture of boats, carts and 
palanquin as we have numerous references to their use as 
means of conveyance® on land and water. 


(ii) Stone industry +: Industry for making dishes of stone 
flourished in Orissa. Stone dishes made at Balasore were 
imported to Calcutta and duties were levied on these articles 
at the latter place in the fifties of the eighteenth century®. 


# 


1. Hedges 1, 76. ® 
2. Sloop ; A light boat, - # 
3, E. F. 1. 1678-84, New Series IV, 365-366. 1 
. 4. Ained. 1 &S, 11, 140 ; Bowrey, 7, 178. 
5. The use of carts and palanquins as means of conveyance has been 


discussed in detail in chapter VI. 
6. Holwell ‘India Tracts”. 214-215. 
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(iii) Filigree work © This was of two kinds, viz., the 
production of fine ornamental and artistic designs filigree- 


work, and of articles of ordinary or househld use namely 
utensils etc. The wearing of gold and brass ornaments by the 
people of medieval Orissa has been mentioned by Abul Faz! 
and Bowrey® respectively. We may, therefore, infer that 
industries for making gold and brass ornaments developed in 
medieval Orissa. Utensils of brass were manufactured in the 
period concerned. John Marshall (1668-72) found the produc- 
tion of brass “‘oftaes”’ (ewers) and ‘‘challamaches’”’ (basins) at 
Dantan®. 


(iv) Shell industry : Bowrey in the seventies of the seven- 
teenth century referred to the use of bangles made of conch by 
the people of Orissa?. It is very likely that these conch 
bangles were local products, 


Section—E ©: Forest Products 


(i) Timber * Forests were-pot only tbe home of the nume- 
rous beasts but they also supplied ingredients of various 
industries and provided opportunities of employment to the 
people. Thus timber, lac, bee-wax and hcney were the chief 
forest products of medieval Orissa. Many kinds of fruits and 
firewood were also collected from the forests. 


Timber was an imporant forest product of medieval Orissa. 
The woods of Ganjam produced timber as we know from 
Alexander Hamilton in 1708*. As regards its quality he 
mentions that it was heavy and strong but not lasting’. But 


¢ 


[a 


1. Ained.J & S II, 138 ; Bowrey, 208. 

2. Marshall, 63. Dantan : 40 miles south of Midnapore (Midnapore 
Dist. Gazt.. 177 ). : . 
Bowrey, 208. 

. Alexander Hamilton I. 209, 

5, Zbid, I, 209“ 
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the “salty”3 and “‘corea”® timbers procurable from Balasore 
were durable and could stand al! weathers?. 


We have only a few vague references to the price of timber. 
In 1677-78, the value of 67 pieces of timber was Rs. 16 and 
12 annas at Balasore“. So, the value of one piece of timbers 
was 4 annas. In the same year at Balasore the prices of 63 
“small timbers’”’ (i.e. small pieces ) and 50 “‘great timbers” 
(i e. big pieces) were 15 Rs. 12 annas and Rs. 65 respectively.” 
Thus the value of one piece of small timber was 4 annas while 
one big piece cost Re. 1 4‡ annas. Plank timbers were 
available at Balasore in 1678 at a moderate rate”. Timber 
was used for various purposes e.g. construction of houses, 
carts, boats, ships and other articles of domestic or common 
use. It must have been used also for making furniture, toys 
and as fuel. The English factors at Hooghly asked their 
counterparts at Balasore in March 1677-78 to get timber ready 
for the sloop tre Arrival which was scheduled to be repaired 
at Balasore”. Alexander Hamilton referred to the use of 
timber for construction of houses in 17088. 


There are references to purchase of timber by the English 
factors at Balasore for various uses at Hooghly, Dacca, Fort 
St. Gcorge and in the coast of Coromandel. The English 
factors at Hooghly requested Edwards, chief at Balasore in 


‘1, Salty : It is difficult to identify this variety of wood. 


2. Corea (Cordia) : It has thirteen species aud the woods of some 
species are used for furniture ( Gamble “A Manual of Indian 
Timbers”, 500.) It grows in dry zones of north, west and south 
Indla. ( Watt *“Dicrionary”, 1, 25. ) 


3. Willson “*Old Fort William” 1, 105. Fort William to the Court 
3rd Deeember 1717 Para 75. The Court to Fort William, 9 
January 1719, Para 57. 


Sundry Book 1677-78, 54, B & M Papers, 1, 51, ~ 
Sundry Book 1677-78, 49, 7 

B & M Papers, I, 58 ; Sundry Book 1677-78. 67. 
Sundry Book 1677-78, 61, 

Alexander Hamilton 1, 209. 
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1677, to send to Hooghly 12 “timbers” (12 pieces of timber) 
fit for making ribs of vessels!. They again ‘asked Edwards in 
1678 to supply plank timbers for repairing of sloops at 
Hooghly?®. In 1683 timber was brought from Balasore by the 
English for constructing the roof of their ware-house at 
Dacca®. In 1679 the Agent and Council at Hoogbly ordered 
the English chief at Balasore (Edwards) to procure 600 
hundred pieces of timber of about 16 and 18 covada (i.e. 8 and 
9 yards respectively) long for use in the construction and 
repairing of building at Fort St. George*. Timber was 
purchased at Balasore for the coast of Coromandel in 1680*. 
The Captain of the Golden Fleece (James Cooke) was ordered 
in 1681 to board 150 pieces of timber in his vessel to be 
provided at Balasore and to unload these at Fort St. George 
or at any place on the coast of Coromandel as per order of 
the Agent and Council at Fort St. George®. 


(i) Lac: Lac” culture was practised in, medieval Orissa. 
Lac is used for various purposes e.g. in making sealing-wax, 
lac-dye, varnishes, medicinal oil and also in manufacturing 
bracelets, rings, beads and other trinkets used as ornaments®. 


~ ¬ 


Sundry Book 1677-78, 61. - 


Tbid, 61. , 
E. F. 1. 1678-84, New Series IV, 327. 

Master 11, 251, 254. During the Mughal rule one covad was equal 
to 18 inches in the East coast. ( Moreland “From Akbar to 
Aurangzeb”, 338 ). Here conversion from covad to yard has been 
made assuming once covad equal to 18 inches. 


5. Sundry Book 1680-81, 4. 


6. JDbid, 80. P 
Lac is called lakh in Hind!l, { ksha in Sanskrit and gala in Bcngali. 
It is the "resinous incrustation” produced by the puncture of lac 
insects ( coccus lacca ) on certain trees like peepul, kusum ete. 
After the larvae escaped, the encrusted twigs are removed and 
cut into pieces of 4 to 6«inches long and these were called 
stick-fac while the wax produced trom these sticks after the 
separation of twigs is known as gum-lac. ( Hobson-Jobson, 499a ; 
Watt “Dictionary” If, 411, IV, 570-576. 


8, Hobson-Jobson, 499a ; Watt “Dictionary” II, 411, TV, 570-576. 
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Production of gum-/ac at Puri was seen by William Bruton in 
16333. Stick-/lac was produced in the woods of Ganjam in 
1708®2. 


Regarding the price of stick-lac we have very few references. 
In 1659 cleansed stick-lac cost 7#‡ rupees per maund at 
Balasore®, 


Lac in its various forms was an article of investment by the 
English East India Company“. In the seventies of the 17th 
century Bowrey refers to tbe export of lac from the coast of 
Gingelly,® without mentioning its destination. 


(111) Bee-wax and honey . Bee-wax better known as mom 
was produced in Orissa. Bee-wax is used as a votive offering 
in temples and churches, in medicine for preparation of ointe- 
ment and plaster, by the shoe-makers, silver and goldsmiths, 
brass and copper foundrymen for various purposes and also 
as a resist in calico printing’. Alexander Hamilton (1708) 
found on his way from Bhadrak to Balasore bee-wax as a 
product of the place. He also mentioned the availability of 
bee-wax in the woods of Ganjam”. In 1678 the<English factors 
at Hooghly instructed Mr. Edwards (at Balasore) to provide 
forty maunds of bee-wax for the coast®. 


Honey is used as an article of food as well as for preserving 
food, in preparing medicine etc’. From the reference to the 
production of bee-wax it is evident that honey was also pro 
duced in Orissa. The separation of honey from wax was 


— 


Bruton, 278. 

Alexander Hamilton 1. 209. 

E. F. I. 1655-60, 297. 

For details vide chaptcr VI], Section C. 

Bowrey, 121-122. 5 ~ 
Watt “The Commercial Producis”, 125, 127. 
Alexander Hamilton I, 209, 217, 

B & M Papers 1, 93. 


Watt “The Commercial! products”, 128-129. 
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perhaps done in the crude manner by the persons who collected 
the honeycombs. 


Section—F : Mines and Minerals 


Orissa did not produce enough minerals in the medieval 
period. Of the minerals produced in Orissa we have references 
to diamond and iron. In Orissa salt was produced not from 
the mines but by boiling sea-water. For this the production 
of salt has been discussed in a separate section instead of being 
included with other mineral products. Saltpetre which was 
not produced in Orissa but was imported from Bihar and 


refined in Orissa has been discussed in the same section where 
the production of salt has been dealt with. 


(i) Diamond ; Diamond was the most valuzble mineral 
produced in Orissa in the period under review. Mandelslo 
made mention of the production of diamond in Orissa in the 
thirties of the seventeenth century, But he did not specify 
the place of production. Tavernier (1641-67) referred to the 
existence of a diamond mine in thc neighbourhood of Soumel- 
pour? (Sambalpur). This mine like most others did not lie 
in the bosom of the earth but in the sand of the river Mabha- 
nadi® which flowed by the side of Sambalpur. By the end of 


1. Mandelslo in Harris I, 780. 

2. Tavernier II. 81. Regarding Soumelpour’s identification it may 
be mentioned that V. Ball identifies Soumelpour wlth a ruined 
town called Semah in Palamou district. ( V. Ball “A Manual of 
Geology’ Part I] Economic Geology, 28-29.) But Oldham 
identifies Soumelpour with Sambalpur in Orissa J.B. O.R.S., 
1927, 220. ) and this appears to be correct. 

3. In Ball's ed. (1889) of Tavernier’s ‘Travels in India’, the river where 
diamonds were available has been mentioned as Koel (vide II, 
84 of this edition ). But in John Philip's ed. ( Reprint 1905 P 
334), the river in question has bpen referred to as Gouel. C.E.A.W. 
Oidham identifies this river with the Mahanadi and this seems 
to be correct as in the €ighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
also diamonds were available in the sand of the Mahanadi 
( Regarding C. EF. A, W Oldtam’s identification of aforesaid river 
vide his article in J. B. O. R. S. 1927, 195- 220) and for the 
availability of diamond in the sand of the Mahanadi in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries vide Sambalpur Dist. 
Gazt. 9-16. ) 
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January when the river water became low and the sand was 
exposed in many places, about 8000 people began to search 
for diamond in the sand’. Tieffenthaler (1743-86) also men- 
tioned the digging of diamond in Orissa®. But he has given 
no details as to the place where it was available. 


(ii) Irons: Of the mineral resources of medieval Orissa 
iron was one. Contemporary travellers and an Agent of the 
English traders have mentioned the places of Orissa where it 
was available, viz., the Nilgiri Hills, between Balasore and 
Bhadrak and Ganjam. ! William Hedges, the Agent of the 
English in Bengal (1682-84) says that large quantity of iron 
was found in the Nilgiri Hills in 16833. Alexander Hamilton 
(1708) whbile-travelling from Bhadrak to Balasore found on the 
way iron as a product of the place. He also referred to the 
production of “‘pretty good iron” in the woods of Ganjam#*. 


There is no adéquate reference to ascertain the develop- 
ment of iron industry during the period under review. The 
use of charcoal for smelting iron was, however, in vogue in 
Orissa from ancient times® and it is possible that the black- 
smiths of medieval Orissa knew the art of manufacturing 
many articles of iron. Alexander Hamilton referred in 1708 
to the use of iron to “‘Cast Anchore for Ships iin Moulds”. 
But these were inferior in quality to those made in Europe®, 


Section—G $ Salt and Saltpetre. 


(i) Salt $ In medieval India salt was produced from the 
mines as well.as by evaporating sea water. But in Orissa salt 


1. Tavernier IT, 84-85 and App. 1, 457-461 ; Guyon “A New History 
of the East Indies” 1, 278. 


Tieffenthaler in O. H. R. J., 1953, App. 1, 23. 
Hedges I. 67. ୍ I < 


Alexander Hamilton I, 209, 217. 


Census of India, 1961, Vol, XII Part VI,. “A Survey of Traditional 
crafts of Orissa”? 12, 18. 


6. Alexander Hamilton L, 217. 
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could be obtained only by boiling sea water. Production of 
salt in Orissa has been referred to by Mandelso in the thirties 
of the seventcenth century®. Thomas Bowrey in the seventies 
of the 17th century referred to the manufacture of salt in 
Orissa by the people living by the side of the river or sea. 
According to him many people also during the dry season of 
the year moved to the sea-side to manufacture salt®. We 
have no reference to the process of manufacture of salt. 
Presumably the traditional method was followed. Gererally 
saturated brine was poured into the earthen pots placed on an 
oven and there the brine was boiled till the water evaporated 
and salt was left in the pots?. 


Orissa could afford to export salt after meeting internal 
requirements*. i ˆ 
(ii) Saltpetre : The chief use of saltpetre was as an ingrcdi- 
ent for the manufacture of gunpowder and so the European 
companies were attracted to ifs trade quiteearly. Ample 
quantity of saltpetre could be had at Balasore in tbe fifties of 
the seventeenth century’. But saltpetre was imported from 
Patna and was not produced in Orissa. The Balasore factors’ 
letter (15th December, 1659) to the English East India Com- 
pany made mention of the import from Patna 1000, 2000 or 
3000 maunds of saltpetre every year. It being an important 
item of export of the English they intended to establish a 
centre for its refinement at Balasore. So James Bridgman and 
other English factors proposed in 1650 to “procure a donation 
of land on the western side of the Dutch “‘house’’ (factory) so 
that in case the Company resolved in future to expand their 
trade at Balasore they might be in a position to construct a 
house there for refining saltpetre?. Copper aud pans necessary 
EE Ee 
Mandelslo, 780, 
Bowrey, 199. 
Sterling op. cit., 16. 
For details of export vide ehapter VII, Section B,P 292-293. 
E. F. 1. 1651-54, 95. 


E. F. 1. 1655-60. 297. 
E, F. I. 1646-50, 334. 
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for refining saltpetre being not available at Balasore, in 1652 
the English arranged to procure these from elsewhere®. 


The Dutch carried on trade in saltpetre from Pipli in the 
mid-seventeenth century. They purchased saltpetre from 
Patna and the adjacent places and brought it down to Pipli 
for refining. They could thus ship from Pipli about 2000 tons 
of refined saltpetre annually?®, Valentyn, the Dutch writer 
mentioned Pipli as a centre for refining saltpetre in the twenties 
of the eighteenth century®. 


The purchases of the English East India Ccmpany kelp us 
in forming an idea regarding the price of salipetre. In 1650 it 
could be purchased at Patna at one rupee per maund but when 
brought down to Hooghly its price rose to 12 rupees due to 
customs and freight and at Balasore the price was 2.5/8 rupees 
per maund. Moreover, when the English purchased it at the 
port they had no choice of material and price, but had ‘“‘to 
take any trash they could get at whatever price the seller 
demands”*. This high price at Balasore may be due to the 
cost of transport, risk of journey and the customs that were 
to be paid on the way. Knowing about the ‘high demand of 
saltpetre by the Europcan companies many speculated in its 
trade. The English factors at Balasore reported in 1659 that 
the local Rajas and people sometimes purchased saltpetre on 
the way while coming from Patna and hoarded it till the arri- 
val of European ships for selling it at high price’. In 1679 the 
English put off purchasing saltpetre at Balasore its price being 
higher there than what it was in other places®. 


° 


Moreland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 122, 

EB. F. 1. 1651-54, 95. ନ 
Valentyn Vol. V, Part I, 161k. 

E. F. 1. 1946-50, 337. 

E. F. I. 1655-60, 297-298. 

Master II, 279 ; Sundry Book 1677-78, 3. 
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CHAPTER—VI 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


On the development of transport largely depends the 
economic welfare of society, the magnitude of business activity 
and the progress of civilisation. In medieval Orissa there 
were a number of land and water routes which facilitated 
communication between different places within Orissa as well 
as between Orissa and the outside world. 


Section—A 2 Land Transport 


1. Roads connecting Orissa with the neighbouring 
provinces and kingdoms 


In the north, Orissa was connected with Bengal and Bihar 
by several roads. According to Rennella road passed from 
Ganjam to Calcutta via Malud, Manikpatam, Puri, Pipli, 
Cuttack, Jajpur, Bhadrak, Soro, Balasore, Ramchandrapur, 
Basta, Jaleswar, Narayangarh, Bansycbuck, Purtabpur, Bagnan 
and Budge Budge’. This route was generally followed by the 


1. Rennell “A description Of roads in Bengal und Bahar” ( Bihar ) 
29-31 ; J. A. S. B. 1910-1914, 107. The distance from one place 
to another furnished by Rennell has been noted below. 


Ganjam to Malud ହି 17 miles 
Malud to Manikpatam ` 20 „, 
Manikpatam to Puri 20 „ 
Puri to Pipli 22 
Pipli to Cuttack ଛା 26 ,, 
Cuttack to Jajpur ଛି 41 ,, 
Jajpur to Bhadrak ¢ ove 19 „ 
Bhadrak to Soro Co 19 » 
Soro to Balasore I 22 
Balasore to Ramchandrapur” ... 9 „5 
Ramchangrapur to Basta «.- 9 ,, 
Basta to Jaleswar ଓ ଇ 14 , 
Jaleswar to Narayangarh sas 25 ,,ˆ 
Narayengarh to Bansychuck .. 10 ,. 
Bansychuck to Purtabpur ର 19 ,, 
Purtabpur to Bagnan କକ 19 ,, 
Bagnan to Budge Budge co 14 ,, 
Budge Budge to Calcutta ଛି 12 
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pilgrims, travellers, merchants and armies in their journey 
from Orissa to Bengal and vice versa. In 1510 Sri Chaitanya 
while going from Bengal to Puri passed through Remuna, 
Jajpur and Cuttack?. Manrique in his journey from Harispur 
(Harishpurgarh) to Bengal in 1640 took the aforesaid road 
from Balasore and proceeded through Ramchandrapur, Jales- 
war and Narayangarh®. In 1766 T. Motte, an officer of Clive 
went through this route while proceeding from Bengal to 
Sambalpur?. John Marshall. a factor of the English East India 
Company, travelled in 1669-70 from Remuna to Midnapore 
via Balasore, Ramchandrapur, Basta and Jaleswar“. In 1591-92 
Man Singh, the Mughal general and his army reached Cuttack 
passing through Jaleswar and Bhadrak. From Cuttack be 
went to Purif. He once again went to Puri by this route after 
defeating Piatapaditya, the Raja of Jessore®. Starting from 
Midnapore a road passed through Kharagpur and met the 
Calcutta-Ganjam road at Narayangarh?. In 1660 Khan-i- 
Dauran, the subahdar of Orissa (1660-1667), intended to subdue 
Bahadur, the rebellious zamindar of Hijli in order to render 
safe the route from Midnapore to Balasore via Naravyangarh 


1. Chaitanya Charitamrita. 119b, i42a, 150b, 1528. Sri Chaitanya 
here did not follow the usual road from Balasore to Jajpur. He 
went to Jajpur via Remuna. 


` Mancique If, 98-99, 105-116. 
“Early European Travellers”, 2-11. 
Marshall, 61-63. 


Akbarnamah ed. Beveridge 111, 935; J, Sarkar “History of 
Bengal” 11, 208-209. 


6. Cuttack Dist. Gazt. 31-32; Bharatchandra Granthobali, Dwitiya 
Bhag, Arnadamangal, Tritiya Khanda. 179-180; Beniprasad 
“History of Jahangir”, 190. No contemporary muslim historian 
mentions this campaign of Man Singh against Pratapaditya. The 
campaign was undertaken eitncer towards the end of the sixteenth 
century or at the beginning c< the seventeenth century. R.N. 
Prasad “ Raja Man Singh of Ampar”, 102). £ 

7. J. A S. B, 1910-1914, 107. Diftance as given by Rennel! from 
Midnapore to Kharagpur 2 kos ( 4 miles ) and from Kharagpur to 
Narayangarh 6 kos ( 12 miles ). Here conversion from kos to 
mile has bzen ;nade assuming one kos. equal to 2 miles. 
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and Jaleswar. Khan-i-Dauran also in his campaign against 
the recalcitrant zamindars of Orissa in 1660-1661 proceeded 
from Midnapore to Cuttack via Jaleswar and Remuna!, 


The second road connecting Orissa with Bengal passed 
through the hilly tracts of eastern Keonjbhar® and western 
Mayurbnanj? and Singhbhum* and Manbhum® districts. 
Bhaskar Pandit in his march from Cuttack to Pachet (modern 
Ranigunge and the surrounding areas) and thence to Burdwan, 
followed this’ route®. Again on 10th April, 1743 Ragbuji 
Bhonsla having heard of the advance of Alivardi and the 
Peshwa against him left Katwa”, passed through Manbhum 
and then proceeded along the road to Sambalpur®. 


There was a third road facilitating journey frem Orissa to 
Bengal. It passed from Sujani Pass to Midnapore via 
Balabhadrapur, Haribarpur and Baripada®. 


Orissa was connected with Bihar by two Toads. One road 
was from Balasore to Patna and was used in transporting 
saltpetre on oxen from the jatter place to Balasore in tbe 
fifties of the seventeenth century?®. But there is no mention 
of the places through which this road actually passed. The 


1. Muragqar 132, 134 ( Bahadur ) ; 109, 130, 156 ( Khan-i-Dauran ), 
2. Keonjhar : Situated in 21° 38’N and 85°36°’E (1.G. P. Bengal, 
11, 444 ). 
3. Mayurbhanj: Situated between 21°17’ and 22°34'N and 85°40’ 
and 87°10°E. ( I, G. P. Bengal ll, 438 ). 
4. Singhbhum : District lying between 21°58’ and 22°54’N and 85°0’ 
and 86°54°E ( I. G. P. Bengal ll, 391 ). 
5.  Manblhum : situated in 22°43’ and 24°4'N and 85°49‘ and 86°54'E 
( 1. G. P. Bengal 1, 375 po 
P. 1. H. R. C. February, 1948, 1/7. 
Katwa : Situated in 23° 39/N.and 28° 8’E at the confluence of the 
Bhagirath: and Ajoy. (I. G, P. Bengal 1, 274. ) 
8. J. Sarkar “History of Bengal’ 11, 459. Sambalpur : Situated in 
21° 28'N and 83° 58‘E, ( Sambalpur Dist. Gazt. 216 ). 
9, Rennell, op, cite, 71-72. 
10. E. F. I. 1655-60, 297. 
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other road was from Rohtas (Rohtasgarh)* to Soumelpour 
(Sambalpur)®?. 


There were roads which facilitated journey from Orissa to 
the regions situated to its south. Orissa was connected with 
Golconda by a road that passed through the Chhatar 
Diwar pass?. Shah Jahan entered Orissa from Golconda 
through this route in 1624*. Orissa was connected with Mad- 
ras by a road that met the Ganjam-Calcutta road at the for- 
mer place. Alexander Hamilton came from Madras to Ganjam 
through this route in 1708®. 


In the west also Orissa was connected by several roads with 
Nagpur. There were two roads from Sambalpur to Nagpur. 
One described by Rennell as the lower road, passed through 
Raipur®, while the upper road ran through Dumdah” and 
Sarangarh®. The road from Cuttack to Nagpur was bifurcated 
at Sarangarh one leading to Sambalpur and the other to 


1. Rohtas ( Rohtasgarh ) : Situated in 24°37/N and 83° 55/E, 30 
miles south of Sasaram town. (I. G. P. Bengal 11, 73 ). 


2. Tavernier Il. 84. For Soumelpours identification vide chapter 
V, Page 223, foot note 2. favernier givesthe distance from‘Rohtas- 
. garh to Sambalpur as 30 kos. But according to Oldham this 
seems to be an error either of the editors or the printer and this 
30 Kos is perhaps 30 gos i, e. 120 kos or about 290 miles. The 
distance from Rohtasgarh to Sambalpur in a direct line across 
the map is 275 miles and so by road it might well be 290 miles. 

( Oldham, op. cit., in J. B. O. R. S. 1927, 220 ). 


3. Chhatar Diwar pass : A narrow pess situated about 24 miles north 
of Rajahmundry. (R D, Banerjee, op. cir. I, 38 ). 

4, Tuzuk ed, R & B II. 298 ; Beni Prasad op, cit., 345. 
Alexander Hamilon I. 208-218. 


” 

6. Raipur : Situated in 21° {4 N ard 81° 39°/E. {88 miles from Nag- 
pur ( 1. G. P, Central provinces, 42% . 

7. Dumdah : Situated in 21° 23‘N and 81° 14°E, 135 miles cast from 
Nagpur, and 30 miles north-west from Raipur (Thornton 
“Gazetteer” 11, 164 ). 

8. Sarangarh : Situated in 21° 30‘N and 82° 59‘’E, 32 miles by road 
from Raigarh Railway station. ( Thornton, op. cit. IV, 378). 
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Cuttack through Sonpuri. The Marathas in their journey to 
Orissa followed different routes at different times according to 
their convenience. In 1743 Raghuji Bhonsla entered Orissa 
tbrough the road that passed through Fuljhar® and Belpara® 
(Ballipuda) in Daspalla* and there crossing the river Maha- 
nadi went to Cuttack through Narashinghpur®, Baramba®, 
Tigiria”, and Athgarh®. In 1745 Raghuji Bhonsla came from 
Deoghar® to Dhamtari!° and then to Raipur and from there 
he marched towards Cuttack having Sambalpur in his left? 3, 


2. Internal Road System In Orissa 


Orissa had a network of roads which facilitated travel 
within the province during the period under review. There 


1. Rennell “Memoir” 161-162. 
Sonpur : Situated on the southern bank of the Mahanadi river in 
20” 26‘N and 83° 55”E. ( Cobden Ramsay “‘Bengal Gazetteers— 
Feudatory States af Orissa,”, 346 ). 


2. Fuljhar : Situated in 21°15’°N 83°E ( Thornton, op. cit., IV. 123 ). 
Ballipuda ? A towa on the Bank of the Mahanadi, 24 miles easr 
of Cuttack. 20° 27”N 86° 19‘E ( Thernton. op. cit., 1, 224). 


4. Daspalla: The state of Daspalla lies between 21° 11’ and 20° 
35’N and 84° 29’ and 85° 7/E with an area of 568 square miles 
( Cobden Ramsay, op. cit., 158 ). 

§. Narsinghpur : Situated at a distance of 2 miles from the bank of 
the Mahanadi, in 20° 28'N and 50° 7’E (Cobden Ramsay, op, 


cit., 344 ). 

6. Baramba ; Situated in 20° 31‘’N and 85° 38‘E ( Cobden Ramsay, 
op. cit... 346). ର 

7. Tigiria : Situated in 20° 28'N and 84° 33‘E ( Cobden Ramsay, op, 
cit. 346 ). * 


8. P. [. H, R. C. Feb. 1948, 115-116. Athgarh : Situated in 20° 31‘N 
and 85° 38’E ( Cobden Ramszv, op. cit., 338 ) 
9. Deoghar : Situated in 21° 53°N and 78° 46°/E, 55 miles north-west 
from Nagpur ( Thornton, op. cit., 11, 132. ) ” 
10. Dhamtari : Situated in 20° 42'N and 81° 35°’E, 46 miles south of 
Raipur town. (TI. G. P. Central Province, 429.) 


11. Vaidya 1, 21. . 


# 
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was a road that connected Kosida? (situated at a distance of 
7‡ miles from Harishpurgarh) with Cuttack. This road passed 
through Balikuda and Hariharpur. The English merchants 
used this road in 16333. Khburda was connected with Puri 
via Pipli where it met the Cuttack-Puri Road. In 1592 Raja 
Man Singh proceeded from Puri along this road to Khurda 
for chastising the Raja of the latter place3. Khurda was also 
connected with Cuttack via Pipli. In 1624 Ahmed Beg Khan#®, 
subahdar of Orissa, used this road in his journey from Khburda 
to Cuttack’. At that time Shah Jahan also passed through 
this road from Khurda to Cuttack® In 1661 Khan i-Dauran, 
subahdar of Orissa, starting from Cuttack proceeded through 
the aforesaid road and after capturing seven forts on the way 
marched towards Khurda and encamped at a place which was 
only one mile from Khburda”. There was a road that connec- 
ted Cuttack with Keonjhar which was used by Kban-i-Dauran 
in 1661 to punish Lakshmi Bhanja, the rebel Raja of the 
atter place®, i 


We have no reference whether the roads were metalled or 
not. But the fact that the roads became muddy during the 
rainy season which has been discussed here later on, seems to 
indicate that the roads Were unmetalled and became dusty 
during the summer. 


The condition of roads was not at all good during the rainy 
season and hence it was difficult to travel from one place to 


1, There was a landing station at this place for the people who came 
from Harishpurgarh by the river Patua. 


2. Bruton, 270-271 ; Wilson “Early Annals” I, 2. 
J. Sarkar “ History of Bengal” II, 209. 


4. Ahmed Beg Khan : He was the nephew of [brahim Khan Fath 
Jang, a brother of Nur Jahan. ( Beni Prasad “Jahangir”, 345 ) 


Ea 


Tuzuk ed. R & B II, 298, n o 
6. Buhgqristan ed. Borah IX, 688-659. J. Sarkar “History of Bengal” 
11, 307. 
Muragat, 77-78, 99-102. 
Ibid, 58-59. 
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another. When Sri Chaitanya wanted to go to Brindaban from 
Puri in the rainy season in 1514, his disciples told him “It is 
now the rainy season which makes travels impossible, you will 
certainly depart on the Vijaya Desbhami”’i. Manrique experi- 
enced much hardship in 1640 to. traverse the road from Jale- 
swar to Narayangarh as it was muddy and swampy?. In 1660 
Khan-i-Dauran had to postpone action against Bahadur, the 
rebellious zamindar of Hijli as it was reported to him that 
during the rainy season the roads of Hijli were full of mud 
and water and thus it was very difficult for the foot soldiers 
not to speak of the cavalry to pass through them?. Even the 
roads in towns were not in any way much better than those 
in villages during the rains. John Marsballin 1669-70 men- 
tioned Balasore to be a dirty place during the rainy season®. 
When the rivers and deep torrents were in spate and communi- 
cations were disrupted, boats had necessarily to be used. Shuja 
Khan (Shujauddin Md. Khan), in the twenties of the eighb- 
teenth century kept ready a large number Gof boats so that he 
could go to Murshidabad immediately after receiving the death 
news of Jafar Khan, because be feared that inundation during 
the rainy seasgn would digrupt communications between 
Cuttack and Murshidabad®. Alivardi Kban in his return 
journey from Cuttack to Murshidabad in 1749 lost many of 
his men and beasts wbile crossing the streams and nalas which 
swelled due to heavy downpour®, 


The bad condition of roads during the rainy season also 
affected the transport of goods. In 1669 the English East 


1. Chaitanya Charitamrita, op. cit., 656a ; J, Sackar “Chaitanya’s 
pilgrimages” 188. 

Manrique 11, 105. 

Muraqat 132, 134. 

Marshall, él. 

Siyar ed. Raymond I. 277 ; Siyar ed, Briggs, 252 ; Kalyan Singh 
«¢ Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh”, tr, by S. H. Khanin J B. O. R. S. June 
1919, 220. 

6. Ahwal-i-Mahabat Jang, 67a ; J. Sarkar ‘‘Bengal Nawabs”, 139. ” 
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India Company’s servants at Balasore faced much difficulty in 
procuring goods as the incessant rain affected the transporta- 
tion of goods from the interior®. Due to bad condition of 
roads during the rains in 1749, Alivardi Khan asked Mr. 
Kelsall, the English Chief at Balasore, to arrange for transport 
of the ammunition and cannons of his army to Bengal by 
water route®, 
Bridges 

For facilities in continvous and through journeys stone 
bridges were sometimes constructed over the nalas and rivers. 
We find no details about all the bridges. But there were some 
spanned bridges with arches. Alexander Hamilton saw in 
1708 many stone bridges over the rivers of Orissa?. He, how- 
ever, did not specify the names of the rivers on which these 
bridges were constructed. T. Motte, an officer of Clive 
crossed the Kansbans river over a stone bridge consisting of 
ten arches during his journey from Bengal to Sambalpur in 
1766. He also observed that Shuja Khan (Shujauddin Md. 
Khan) while serving as deputy nawab in Orissa had built suck 
bridges on all the small rivers that lay on the Cuttack-Murshi- 
dabad road within the border nf Orissa“. We do not, bow- 
ever, find corroboration of this fact from the contemporary 
Persian accounts. T. Motte also crossed stone bridges over 
nalas, one ata distance of four miles from Bhadrak and the 
other at a distance of two miles from Damnagar (Dhame- 
nagar)’. The latter bridge though remained unrepaired for a 
long time, was strong enough to bear the weight of guns®. He 
also made mention of a stonebridge over the rivulet Lussonea 
which flowed at a distance of 7 miles from Jajpur”. There 


1. E. F. J. 1668-69, 304. 
2. B & M Papers I[, 14. ‘ 
Alexander Hamilton J, 214. ° 


ଓ 
4, “Early European Travellers” 8. 
5. 


Dhamnagar : Situated 14 miles -south-cast of Bhadrak ( Balasore 
Dist. Gazt. 199). 


“Early Buropean Travellers” 10. 
7. Dbid, I. 
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was also a bridge on the Madhbupur stream near Puri and this 
was called the Atharanala bridge. Both Sri Chaitanya in 1510 


and William Bruton in 1633 travelled across this bridge on 
their way to Puri!. 


Bridges had necessarily to be repaired or maintained. 
Several Mughal subahdars of Orissa e.g. Safi Khan (October 
1669-1671), Saf Shikhan Khan (1671-1674) and Sadullah Khan 
spent a sum of forty seven thousand rupees for this purpose®?. 


Owing to the lack of bridges, at certain places the rivers 
could be crossed only in ferry boats. On the way between 
Jaleswar and Balasore there were two such ferry ghats. One 
was at Rajghat®, 5 miles to the south of Jaleswar for crossing 
the Subarnarekha and the other at Phulwari, 3 miles north of 
Balasore for crossing the river Burabalang. There was also a 
ferry over the Mahanandi at Chbapraghat (Jobraghat). near 
Cuttack*. Rennel! (1778) made mention of four other ferries 
e.g. at Fularaghat (Fuladighbat), situated 4 miles north of Bala- 
sore, Bhadrak, Gopinathpur, 4 miles north of Pipli and 
Manikpatam for crossing the rivers Son, Salandi, Katjuri and 
the Chilka Lake respectively®. 


The places where there were neither bridges nor ferryghats, 
the rivers and nalas had to be crossed on foot or by swimming. 
Manrique in his travel from Harishpur (Harishpurgarh) to 
Balasore in 1640 had to cross many rivers and streams and at 


1. Chaitanya Charitamrita, op. cit., 152a; Bruton IL, 277. This 
Atharanala bridge is said to have been built towards the end of 


15th century, ( Puri Dist. Gazr. 296 ). 


2. Waga-i-Bangalah, Bihar and Orissa, 21. As regards the tenure of 
Sadullah Khan’s subahdarship in Orissa we have no definite 
information. 


oo - 
3. Rennell mentions that the river Subarnarekha was fordible at 
Rajghat. ( Rennell “A description of the Roads in Bengal and 
Bahar” ( Bihar ), 30. 


4. Riyaz ed, Abdus Salam 333-334. 
Rennell op. cit., 30-31. 
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many places there were no bridges or boats. He observed ‘‘we 
crossed with water upto our knees, our waists, or even our 
breasts, and one day we crossed eleven streams at great risk”. 


Rest-houses 

There are only a few references to rest-houses built on the 
roads for providing shelter to the travellers. In a country 
like Orissa the number of rest-houses, of which we find men- 
tion, seems quite inadequate. These were constructed by pri- 
vate enterprise i.e. either by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing villages or by the rich and powerful persons to perpetuate 
their memory?. We find no reference to any effort of the gov- 
ernment for constructing rest-houses. In 1633 William Bruton 
the Englishfactor and his associates stayed in a rest house at 
Hariharpur when they first visited the place3. Manrique 
stayed at Jaleswar in 1640 at a rest-house which had thirty 
three rooms. Jn the same year he lodged in a rest-house at 
Narayangarh and was provided with “good clean rooms”#, 
John Marsball while travelling from Orissa to Bengal in 1669- 
1670 passed by a rest house known as Ranikasarai, situated 
35 miles south of Midnapore®. T. Motte, (1765) found a rest- 
house between Balasore and Soro and another at Harishpur 
(Harishpurgarh). The rest-house at the latter place was con- 
structed by a Hindu beggar and the inhabitants of the locality 
used to bring provisions of different kinds for sale to the 
travellers halting there®. 


3. Security in land routes 


Notwithstanding the measures adopted by the government 
for maintaining internal security in the country”, the reads 


Mantrique IT, 98. 

Zbid, II, 99-100, 

Bruton, 270. 

Manrique 11, 99. 

Marshall, 63. 

“Early European Travellers” 6-7, 14, 


EE 


Vide chapter IT. 
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were not always safe for the travellers and merchants. So, 
they had to make arrangements for escorts. Manrique before 
commencing his journey from Harishpur (Harishpurgarh) to 
Bengal and other places in 1640, engaged attendants as a 
precaution against possible dangers on the way*. Tavernier 
mentioned that the road from Rohtas (Rohtasgarh) to Soumel- 
pur (Sambalpur), passed through the forest and it was very 
dangerous because the thieves lay in wait there for robbing the 
merchants who came to Sambalpur with treasure for buying 
diamonds?. T. Motte (1766) refers to the thieves at Bhadrak 
applying to the nostrils of the travellers sleeping in the mango 
groves on the way, an intoxicating preparation which put them 
in the state of deep slumber for considerable time during 
which the former stole the belongings of the travellers?, 


4. Means of land transport 


Of the means of land transport used in Orissa during the 
period under review mention may be made of carts, palan- 
gquins, sukhasans and dolis, human carriers and, beasts of 


burden. 


Carts © . : 
Carts were important means of conveyance in medieval 


Orissa and were usually drawn by bullocks. In 1633 William 
Bruton, the English factor, engaged a cart at Kosida, situated 
at a distance of 7} miles from Harishpur (Harishpurgarh), for 
carrying his goods to Balkkada (modern Balikuda)*, situated 


11 miles southeast of Hariharpur. 


Palanquin : | 
Palanquin®, now-a-days almost obsolete and used only in 
errno 
1. Maprique 11, 97-98. : 
2. Tavernier 11, 84. Places through which the road actually passed 
arc not mentioned. / 
“Early Eurepean Travellers”, 10, 


» 


Bruton, 270. 
Palanquin : It is a “box-litter for travelling in, and with a pole 
projecting before and behind which is borne on the shoulders of 
.4 or 6 men”. ( Hobson-Jobson, 659a. ) 
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out of the way localities, was a popular form of conveyance in 
medieval Orissa. It was then the chief means of undertaking 
extensive journeys!. The French merchants after landing at 
Balasore port in 1673 came to their residence in the town in a 
palanquin®. Streynsham Master, then Supervisor and second 
of the English Council of Fort St. George, proceeded in a 
palanquin from the place of landing at Balasore port to the 
interior of the town on December 5, 1676%. In March 1678 
the English factors at Balasore intended to buy a palanquin for 
their use. Streynsham Master in his instructions to Edwards 
at Balasore (5th September, 1679) stated that one palanquin 
and two horses would be sufficient for the factors for making 
necessary movements and ordered that the Company would 
not pay for.hiring any palanquin except in certain cases®, In 
1683 William Hedges, the Agent of the English Company in 
Bengal (July 21, 1682—August 30, 1684). proceeded to Bala- 
sore town in a palanquin from the bankshall (customs-house), 
situated seven’ miles away from the town®. In 1748 three 
French pilots came to Balasore trom Chandernapgore in Palan- 
quin”. We have no refereoce regarding the pay of the Palan- 
quin bearers in medieval Orissa. 


¢ 


Sukhasan has been described by Abul Fazl ras a kind of 
litter and was used in Orissa®., Probably it was a kind of 
palanquin. 


Doli : 
This word is derived from do/na ‘to swing’. “It consists of 
a cot or frame suspended by the four corners from a bamboo 


1. Hobson-Jobson, 659b. 

2. E. F. 1. 1670-77, New Series Il, 363. 

3. Master II, 67. # 
4 


MS letter from Factory at ‘Balasore to the Council ( of Fort St. 
George ) March 9, 1678 in ndia Office as quoted in Hobson- 
Jobson 66la. ନ 


Master 1], 233. i 
Hedges 1, 65. 

Long, 5p: cit, 1, 5. 

Ained.J & S IT, 138., 
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pole, and is carried by two or four meni. General Mukunda 
Harichandana (later known as Mukundadeva) entered the 
palace of Narasimha Deva, the King of Orissa (1557-58) in 
disguise in a doli and murdered him?®. Manrique mentioned 
the use of do/is by some members of his party at Hijli in 1628- 
29. Each doli was carried by four persons and could carry 
only one person®. There is no mention about the actual price 
or rate of hiring a doli, But it was cheaper than the palan- 
quin and was used by the poorer classes?®. 


Human beings hired for carrying goods were known as 
coolies or hired labourers. In 1633 the “governor” of Baliku- 
da, 11 miles south-east of Haribarpur, supplied ‘*‘cowlers” 
(i.e. coolies), to William Bruton, the English fagtor and his 
party for carrying their goods to Hariharpur’. in 1678 the 
English faced difficulties in transporting their goods from the 
interior to the port of Balasore as the coolies necessary for 
this purpose were all engaged in transportirnig tbe bag and 
baggage of Mirza Muhammad Saleh, (nawab of Orissa) who 
was then leaving Orissa. This also indicates that only a 
limited numberof coolies were available. 


Beasts of burden : 
Different kinds of animals e. g. elephants, horses, camels 
and oxen were used as beasts of burden in medieval Orissa, 


Elephants : | 
Elephants were used for carrying goods as well as for 
travel. In 1568 Suleiman Karrani and his soldiers crossed 


1. Hobson-Jobson 313a, 

2. Akbarnamah ed. Beveridge 111, 933. 
Manrique 1. 18. S 
Manribue 1, 18n ; Hobson-Johson 313a. 


Bruton, 270. 
E. F, I, 1678-84. New Series IV, 182. Mirza Muhammad Saleh 


NE 


was the son of Fidai Khan, the nawab of Bengal ( E. F. I. 1678-84. 
New Series IV, 181 ). 
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the moat around the town of Puri on etephants’ back®. The 
“governor” of Balasore provided elephants to the French in 
1673 for trasnporting their goods from the place of landing 
at Balasore seaport to their residence there?. In 1741 the 
son and wife of Murshid Quli II ( Mirza Lutfullah Rustam 
Jang ), deputy nawab of Orissa, used elephants for carrying 
their bag and baggage to the Deccan®. 


Camels : 


Camels were used for riding as well as carrying loads. In 
1677 Boremul ( Puran Malla) went to meet Zulfikar Khan, 
{ son-in-law of Shaista Khan ), then officiating as nawab of 
Orissa, for pursuading him to order his diwan to hand over 
to the Englivh the parwana regarding trade already granted 
to them by himself but with-held by the latter in order to 
extort bribe from the English. Camels were used by Murshid 
Quli IPs son and wife to carry their belongings to the Deccan 
in 17416. 


Horses : 

Horses were used for travel. The “governer” of Balikuda 
provided horses to William Bruton, the English factor and his 
party for going to Haribarpur in 1933°. William Bruton also 
mentions that at Puri both men and women ride on horse”. 
In 1673 the French merchants came on horse-back from the 
place of landing at Balasore seaport to their residence at 
Balasore town®. Manrique purchased a horse at Harispur 
({ Harishpurgarh ) in 1640 for the purpose of travel®, 


Makhzan-i-A fghana, ed. Dorn, I81. 
E. F. L. 1670-77, New Scries 11. 363. 
Rivaz-ed Abdus Salam, 331s 

E. F. J. 1670-77 New Sorics 111440. 
Riyaz ed. Abdus Salam, 331. - 
Bruton, 270, 

Jbid, 11. 278. 

E. F. I. 1670-77, New Series II, 363. 
Maririque 11, 98, 


~ 
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Pack Oxen : 


Oxen were used not only for drawing carts but also for 
transporting goods. Saltpetre was carried on the back of 
oxen from Patna to Balasore in the fifties of thc seventeenth 
century. Transport of goods of the English from the interior 
to Balasore port was impeded in 1678. owing to non-availa- 
bility of oxen as these were engaged by Mirza Mubammad 
Saleh?. 


Section——B ¢ Water Transport 
I. Water routes. 


There are references to three types of water routes e. g. 
(i) between Orissa and the foreign countries (ii) Orissa and 
the different parts of India and (iii) different places within 
Orissa. Orissa had communications by sea with the Asiatic 
countries like Maldive Islands, Ceylon, Malayasia, (Janselone®? 
or Junk-Ceylon, Malacca* ) Burma ( Pegy, Tenassarim® ) 
Indonesia ( Achin, Sumatra, Batavia® ). China ( Macao” ) and. 
Persia as well as with Europe and St. Helena®. 


There existed water routes between Orissa and different 
parts of India e. g. Bengal, East Coast of India ( places in the 

1. E. F. 1. 1655-60, 297. ` 
2. E. F I. 1678-84 New Series IV, 182. 


3, Junk-ceylon : An island off the west coast of the Malaya Penin- 
sula. 

4. Malacca : A town in the straits of the same name, situated at the 
entrance of a small river near the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula lat. 50‘ long 100° ( Thornton op, cit 111,393-394. ) 

5. Tenassarim : Situated in lat 12°6/ long. 99°5’ on the bank of the 
river of the same nan?e at the confluence of the Little Tenassarim. 
( Thornton op, cit, IV, 689.)  ' 

” 

6. Batavia : Modern Jakarta. the’capital of Indonesia, 

Macao : Situated on the coast of China in 22° 30'N 113° 25°E. 

8. Existence of water routes between Orissa and the Asiatic countries, 
Europe and St. Helena is evident from Orissa’s trade by water 
with the above mentioned places in the medieval period which has- 
been discussed in chapter VII section C, 
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East Coast were Narasapur*, Vizagapatam, Masulipatam, 
Pulicat, Madras and Modapallam }, Gujrat and Kerala®. 


Although we have no definite indication, the fact that 
many rivers flowed through Orissa points to the existence of 
water routes between different places within Orissa. 


2. Security on water routes 


The water routes were infested with pirates and hence 
were not always safe. From the time of annexation of Bengal 
to the Mughal empire (1575) till the conquest of Chatgaon in 
1666, the Magh and the Feringhee pirates carried on depre- 
dations on Bengal and Orissa®. In 1633 the Arakanese 
pirates attacked a boat of the English ship the swan and took 
its inmates ’as captive to Pipli#. 


As a means of protection against the pirates it was 
necessary to arrange for escorts. When oSrichaitanya 
was crossing the Mantreswar ( modern Rupnarayan ) 
river in his journey from Orissa to Bengal in 1514, ten 
boat-loads of soldiers were employed by the governor of 
Bengal to escort his boat as defence against the pirates®. 
James Bridgman, an English factor at Balasore; informed the 
Company in 1650 of the necessity of a smal] vessel of 30 or 40 
tons and having six or eight guns on it for convoying the 
English ships against the pirates. In the fifties of the 
seventeenth century the Dutch maintained at Balasore and 
Patna some armed “‘sloops and small ships” for providing 


1. Narasapur : Situated in 16° 26/N and 81° 42‘E on the Vasistha 
mouth qf the Godavari river, 6 miles from the sea. (I. G. P. 
Madras 1, 326.) 


2, That there were water routes between Orissa and the places men- 
tioned above is evident from the exjstence of trade by water 


between Orissa and these Paces which has been discussed in 
detail in chapter VII, section P. 


Fer details vide chapter II, 

E. F. 1. 1634-36, 50 ; Hedges III, CLXXX. 
J. Sarkar ** Chaitanva’s pilgrimages”, 195. 
E. F. 1. 1646-50, 338, 
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necessary protection to their boats which were used to bring 
saltpetre from Patna®. The government also attempted to 
curb the activities of the pirates. In 1658 the territory of 
Orissa lying upto the port of Balasore was separated form 
Orissa and added to Bengal so that the Nawwara stationed at 
Dacca might have the authority to check the activities of the 
pirates in that coastal area®. Under Shaista Khan attempts 
were made to strengthen the naval fleet for putting down the 
piratical activities of the Maghbs and the Feringhees?. 


3. Means of water transport. 

Varieties of ships and boats were in use in medieval Orissa 
for the purpose of transporting goods as well as for travel. 
These were either of foreign or Indian origin. While some of 
these were owned by the Indians* others belonged to the 
European merchants. 


The foreign types of ships used in transporting goods were 
known as junk and ketch. 


Junk : The term meant a large Fastern ship.’ In 1629 
‘the English carried rice and paddy from Gingelly coast to 
Masulipatam in Junks®. 


Ketch: It was a small two-masted vessel”. On June 22, 
1683 two ketches were used by the Englisb for bringing to 
Hooghly treasures from their ships anchored at Balasore 
Road.® 


E. F. [. 1651-54, 95, 

2. Grant’s Analysis in Firminger 11, App 1 V, 182-183 ; Campos 
op. cit, 95, 

3. Fathiyyal-i-ibriyyah ‘continvation, 115b—116a ; J. A. S. B. 1907, 
406. 

4. For references to ships and oats owned by the Indians vide 
chapter V{f. section D. ¢ 

5. Hobson-Jobson 47T2a. Ee 

6. E. F. I 1624-29, 316. 

‘7. Webster “‘New International Dictionary of the English Language” 
I, 1358, 

8. Hedges I, 95. ni 
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Many boats of foreign types e. g. purgo ( also called barges 
or porks ), pinnaces. sloops and jelia ( Jelua, jalba ) were in use 
in Orissa during the period under review. 


Purgo represents Portuguese peragua* which means a great 
sea-boat®. According to Sir Richard Carnac Temple purgo 
may be the corruption of the Portuguese term JDarco, barca, a 
term used by the early Portuguese visitors for any kind of 
sailing boat?. It was used both for transporting goods as well 
as for travel. 


Purgoes were used by the English in sending goods from 
the factory to the ships anchored at Balasore Road as well 
as for bringing goods from the ships to the factory. The 
English sent goods and provisions in purgoes to the ships at 
Balasore Road in 1634%, In 1670 the brokers of the English 
at Balasore testified to the use of purgoes by the latter for 
transporting goods from the ships to the factory’. In 1672 
the English apprehended trouble from Malik Kasim, 
“governor” of Balasore in regard to their use of purgoes 
in transporting goods to and from tbe ships, Purgoes 
were sent by Bugden to bring goods from the Ann, 
In 1676, 20 bales of cloths sent in purgoes could not be laden 
in the ships anchored at Balasore Road owing to toul weather®. 
The English authorities at Balasore decided in 1679 to employ 
sloops instead of barges (purgoes) for carrying goods to and 
from the ships in order to stop the theft of goods by the 
purgomen (bargees)?. But the decision was reversed in 1684 


1, Hobsor-Jobson 727a. 

2. Alfred Elwes “A Dictionary of the Portuguese Language’ 245. 
3. Bowrey, 228n. . i 

4. E. F. I. 1634-36, 51-52. Theésterm used is pork. 

5. Master IT, 88. A ` 

6. E, F. 1. 1670-77 New Series I, 360-361. . 

7. Ibid, 385. 

8. Master L. 448. 

9. E. F. I, 1678-84 New Series IV, 220, 
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when it was decided to employ purgoes again for the aforesaid 
purpose as these had the advantage of being laden quickly. 


Purgoes were employed in transporting of goods from Ben- 
gal and Bihar to Orissa. Both the Dutch and the English 
made use of purgoes for bringing goods from Hooghly to 
Balasore and Pipli®. The English used purgoes in 1679 for 
transporting saltpetre from Hooghly to Balasore?3, Goods 
from Hooghly, Kasimbazar and Patna were brought to 
Balasore in purgoes in tbe eighties of the seventeenth century. 

We find the use of purgoes for travel also. Jobn Marshall 
came ashore from the place of ancborage of the ships on the 
Balasore Road in a purgo in 1669°. 


Pinnace : “A name applied to a class of Budgerow rigged 
like a brig or brigantine on the rivers of Bengal for European 
use”, In 1634 goods and provisions were sent to the ships 
lying at Balasore Road by pinnace™. Pinnaces were used for 
transporting goods from Hooghly, Kasimbazar and Patna 
to Balasore in the eighties of the seventeenth century®. 


Sloops : A light boat. The-Eneglish authorities at Balasore 
decided in 1679 to employ sloops for carrying goods from the 
shore to the ships at Balasore Road and vice versa®. These 
were, however, very expensive!°, We find the use of sloops 
for the purpose of transporting goods between Balasore and 
Hooghly and beyond in 1674, 1675, 1679 and 1681=%, 


1. Ibid. 364, 

Bowrev. 228. 

Master 11, 356-357. 
Hedges LIT. CXCVI. 
Marshall. 61. 
Hobson-Jobson. 691a. 
E. EB. 1. 1634:36, 51-52. 
Hedges III, CXCVI. 


E, F. I. 1678-84 New Series IV, 220. 

. Ibid, 329. 

. E. F. [1670-77 New Series 11, 368, 390, 392 : 1678-84 New Series 
IV, 247, 268. 


CE 
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Gelia: It is gelua, the Portuguese form of jalba. a kind 
of small boat®. Manrique mentioned the arrival of a Chris- 
tian Father at Pipli in a ge/ia in the thirties of the seventeenth 
century®. 


Indian types of vessels used in medieval Orissa were 
mallings, dungaes, patelas, boras and bajras (budgerows). Of 
these we find the use of budgerow only for travel while the 
other types were used in transporting goods. 


Mallingss A kind of lighter. There is reference to its 
use in sending goods and provisions to the ships anchored at 
Balasore Road in 1634®%. 


a 


Dungaes : Bengali dingi, a small boat or skiff and some- 
times also a canoe made of the hollowed trunk of tree*. These 
were used in sending goods to the Balasore Road in 1634°. 


Patela: Hindi patela, a large flat bottomed boat ®. William 
Hedges observed that in the eighties of the seventeenth cen- 
tury goods from Hooghly, Kasimbazar and Patna were 
brought to Balasore in patelas?. He also found in 1685 
patelas being used in carrying salt from Hijli to Patna®. 


Bora: Bengali bhada, a kind of cargo boat®. Streynsham 
Master referred to the use of boras for transporting saltpetre 
from Hooeghly to Balasore#°. 


Hobson-Jobson, 361la. 
Manrique I, 441. 

E,F. 1. 1634-36. 51-52. 
Hobson-Jobson, 316b. 
E. F. I. 1634-36. 51-52. 
Hobson-Jobson 681b. 
Hedges IIT, CXCVI. 
Ibid. I, 175. 

. Hobson-Jobson 105b. 
10. Master II, 356-357. - 
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Bajra (Budgerow): A large lumbering keelless barge much 
used by the Europeans travelling on the Genpgetic rivers!. 
It had a suitable room in the stern®. In 1679 Streynsham 
Master, then Agent of the English at Fort St. George came 
from Hooghly to Balasore in a Dbajra (budgerow )3. 


Section C : The Postal System 


The origin of the postal system lay in the necessity of 
maintaining communications between different parts of the 
kingdom or empire as well as in collecting and transmitting 
information for administrative purposes. Both in tbe ancient 
and medieval periods the rulers maintained a large body of 
intelligencers and secret servicemen for collection and trans- 
mission of news”. ® 


The Hindu Kings of Orissa appointed spies for collection 


of news. Prataprudradeva appointed spies (butadagari) for 
this purpose®. ˆ 


Though no reference is available regarding the system of 
collection and transmission of news during the Afghan rule 
in Orissa, it is likely that spies were appointed for tbe pur- 
pose. Arrangement for despatching letters containing infor- 
mation regarding administrative matters existed in Orissa 
during the Mughal rule, although we have no details bow the 


1. Hobson-Jobson, 120a. 

2. B. K. Sarkar “Inland Transjjort and communication in Medieval 
India”, 15. ¢ 
E. F. L, 1678-84 New Series IV, 218. . 


4. J, N, Sarkar "*News-writers of Mughal India” in “The Indian Press” 
110 ; B. K. Sarkar op, cit, 72. 


5. P. Mukherjee, op. cit, 131. 
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news was collected® and the letters despatched, Learning 
from the news-letters of Orissa that a temple had been built 
at the village of Tilkuti in Midnapore, Aurangzeb ordered 
Asad Khan, the imperial pay-master to despatch a letter 
asking the officials in Orissa to destroy the said temple as well 
as any other temple built in the province®. Jn 1727 Shuja- 
uddin established a post between Cuttack and Murshidabad 
to get news about the condition of health of Murshid Quli 
Khan, In 1742, being informed by the spies that Bhaskar 
Pandit, the Maratha general, had gone to Midnapore, Alivardi 
Khan set out for that place in order to chase Bhaskar Pandit”, 
Alivardi learnt from Sahamat Jang’s letter about the arrival 
of Raghujiin Bengal in 1745° Jn the same year Raghuji 
employed snies to report to him about Durlabhram, then 
deputy subahdar of Orissa. The spies were in the disguise of 
sanyasis®. In 1747 Alivardi Khan sent Sayyid Muhammad 
Yasawal, the state messenger to bring to him Sujan Singh, the 
deputy for Mir Md. Jafar (deputy subahdar of Orissa and 
Jaujdar of Midnapore and Hijli)”. 


The English East India Company arranged for postal 
communication between Orissa and Masulipatam as early as 
the seventies of the seventeenth century and befween Orissa 


1. It is likely that the general system .of collection and transmission 
of news set up by the Mughals;was current in Orissa also. During 
the Mughal rule there were three types of written reporters the 
wagai-navis, the sawanihnigar, the khufianavis while the harkarahs 
brought oral news. The latter reported news of all oceurrences 
to the governor of the subah and sent letters in closed envelopes 
to the Provincial post for being despatched to the imperial Court. 
The newSletters were sent to the darogha of the dakchauki i.e, 
Superintendent of the Posts and Intelligence, who handed these 
unopened to wazir for submission to’ the emperor. ( J. Sarkar 
“Mughal Administration”, 61-63. ) 

Jbid, 202. ?* 

Siyar ed. Raymond 1, 277-278, 

Ahwal-i-MahabatJang, 26a ; J. Sarkar “Bengal Nawabs”, 103. 
Ahwal-i-Mahabat Jang 38a ; J. Sarkar “ Bengal Nawabs”. 114. 
Siyar ed. Kaymond I. 2. 


Ahwal-i-Mahabat Jang 45a ; J. Sarkar “Bengal Nawabs”. 121. 
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and Bengal, Fort St. George and Bombay in the eighteenth 
century. In the absence of railways and bus services letters 
were sent in those days through private messengers. These 
private messengers were variously known e,g. the kasids, the 
pataimars and the tappies. While the Aasids were generally 
mounted postmen, the tappies and the paramars covered the 
distance on foot. 


As early as the seventies of the seventeenth century the 
Eoglish had arrangements for despatching letters from Orissa 
to Masulipatam. In 1678 the English factors in Bengal asked 
Richard Edwards at Balasore to seek permission from the 
Raja of Puri to allow their kasids to pass through his territory 
as well as to request the Raja to exert his influence on other 
Rajas whose territories lay on the way to Masulipatam, for 
allowing the patamars engaged by the English to pass 
unhindered. 


The earliest referenceto the English sending letters from 
Bengal to Fort St. George through Orissa is to be had in 
1703. [In that year kasids were sent from Bengal to Fort St. 
George via Orissa®. A letter-from Bengal could reach at Fort 
St. George after two to three months. But in 1712 the the 
English authorities posted tappies at different places between 
Fort St. George and Ganjam and as a result of this letters 
from the former place could reach at Ganjam in 16 days?. But 
owing to the disputes between the Hindus and Muslims free 
movements of the tappies employed between Fort St. George 
and Ganjam were very often hindered. So, the . English 
authorities at the former place decided in 1720 to appoint Mr. 
Andrews, political officer at Ganjam whose duty would be to 
see that the kasids were not interrupted in their journey?*, 
In 1748 the tappies employed, to carry the post between 
Cuttack and Ganjam became every indolent” and it was pro- 


» 


Sundry Book 1677-78, 71. 
Letters to Fort St. George 1703, VIII, 80, 


Love “ Vestiges of Old Madras 1640-1800” 11, 136, 
Love op, cit 11, 339. 
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posed to employ kasids in place of them and as no communica- 
tion from Calcutta reached Madras between the months of 
March and September, the *‘Governor” of the English in Cal- 
cutta remarked that “fit is not worth while to put Company to 
the expense of kasids when we bave nothing to advise”*. In 
1758 Jetters from Calcutta could reach Balasore in 7 or 
8 days?, 


There was postal communication between Cuttack and 
Bombay via Poona. In the sixties of the eighteenth century 
the English finding that letters pass in a short time between 
Cuttack and Poona wanted to send a letter to the Governor of 
their settlement in Bombay by despatching two kasids from 
Cuttack to Bombay via Poona®. 


There is reference to private mercbants bearing half of the 
charges necessary for maintaining the tappies employed by the 
Fnglish East India Company between Ganjam and Madras in 
1712*. This indicates that the private merchants utilised the 
services of these tappies in despatching letters. 


As regards the rates of postage we have onlv one reference. 
In 1720 the charges for sending a letter from Fort St. George 
to Bengal was 6 fanams® i. e. about fifty paisa’ in modern 
currency. 


1. Long op, cit, I, Lii. I 
2. Firminger “Bengal Historical Records—Proceedings of the Select 
Committee at Fort William in Bengal 1759”, 16. . 


3. Lopg op. cir,. 1, 388 : C. P. C. 1, 316. 

4. Love op. cit,. i[, 136. 

5. dbid, II, 136. 
Fanam was a South Indian coin.. 123 fanams were equal to I rupee 
( H. H. Wilson “Glossary”, 155 ). 
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CHAPTER—VII 
TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Section—A $ Seaports 


Seaports held a key position in the economy of medieva? 
Orissa. They handled not only the foreign commerce but also 
a considerable portion of Orissa’s trade with different parts of 
India, because in those days the condition of land transport 
being not good the merchants were induced to send their 
goods by water rather than by land. 


Balasore at the mouth of the river Burabalang was the 
principal seaport of medieval Orissa. Owing to the possibility 
of safe transport at Balasore port, the English attempted to 
establish a factory there in the thirties of the seventeenth 
centuryi. The Dutch writer Schouten (1658-65) observed tbat 
“The harbouris an admirable one, the cape of Palmeris pro- 
tecting it from the boisterous southern wind and consequent 
tempests’”’ 3. Jt could receive ships of two hundred tuns?. 
William Hedges, the Agent of the English in Bengal fond & 
ship of 200 twuns at Balasore portin July 1682%. It remained 
navigable from April to October’®. 


Balasore port suffered from some disadvantages as well. 
John Marshall (1668-72) observed that the bar of Balasore, 
one mile from the shore, was a ‘‘very dangerous place to sail 


1. Its “bar opening‘and the River appearing better than was 
imagined”. Master IT, 84; Hedges II, CCXI and III, CIXXX, 


2. Schouten “Voiage de Gauticr Schouten aux Indes Orientales” Wl, 
159f quoted in Bowrey, 1€?n. 
Tun. Details vide chapter Vv, Section C, 
4. Hedges I, 31. | | 
5, “Shipping season was from April to October” ( Alexander Hamil- 
ton 1, 208). 
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over, being very narrow and being very great (wide) seas®. 
The English factors at Hooghly in their letter to Fort St. 
George (1602) observed that the Balasore factory stood on a 
river (Burabalang) not ‘‘navigable much above it” except in 
the time of flood and tide and so the ships had to anchor at 
a distance of 3, 4 or 5 leagues? (i. e. 9, 12 or 15 miles) from 
the English factory according to the season and tide®, Court 
of Directors in their letter to the English factors at Fort St. 
George (Septcmber, 11, 1689) mentioned that the big English 
ships could not go near Balasoretown and had to stay at a dis- 
tance of 5 or 6 leagues (i.e.15!0r18 miles) in the Balasore Road 
which was a ‘“‘hard and dangerous Roadstead”4, Alexander 
Hamilton (1708) also observed “The Sea-shore of Balasore 
being very low, and the depths of water very gradual from the 
strand, make ships, in Ballasore Roade, keep at a good dis- 
tance from the shores?’ because it was only at a distance of 
9 miles that the depth of water was 30 or 36 feet". As a result 
of this the big ocean-going vessels could not go near Balasore 
town and had to anchor ata place in the Balasore Road. 
From there the cargoes and men bound for Orissa were trans- 
ported in purgoes® and sloops?”. Marshall in 1669 anchored 
at a place about two and a half leagues ( 73 miles ). from the 
shore". The point of sand at the mouth of the river (Buraba- 
lang) served as the place of landing®. 


— 
- 


Marshall, 61. 

One league was equal to three miles. 

B & M Papers 1, 7 : Letter to Fort St. George 1682 Vol. IT, 46. 
Wilson “‘O2d Fort William in Bengal” 1, 5. 

Alexander Hamilton I, 218. 

Purgo © A kind of boat. Details in chapter VI. 

Stoop : A light boat. 

Marshall, 61. 


NE Eh 


Here“ Streynsham Master, then Supervisor and Second of the 
English Council at Fort St. George met Mr. Budgen, an English 
factor and dthers on 26th August. 1676, Again on 5th December, 
1676 Streynsham Master-landed there and met Mr. Clavell, an 
English factor ( Master ¥. 300, II. 67 ). 
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However, on an overall estimate Balasore was then consi- 
dered to be a very important seaport. Even after the establish- 
ment of the Hooghly factory by the English in 1651, Balasore 
retained its importance. Though the authorities of the Eng- 
lish East India Company ordered that the Lioness should 
proceed to Hooghly, the Fort St. George factors, considering 
the perils of navigation in the Hooghly river, resolved on 
27 August, 1650 that the Lioness should proceed no further 
than Balasore Road and Captain Brook-haven and others. 
would go to Hooghly in a freighted vessel®. Thus Balasore 
was made a port of transhipment and in the seventies of the 
seventeenth century it was one of the three most important 
English establishments in the Bay ; Hooghly and Kasimbazar 
being useful for sales and investment and Balasore for Joading 
and unloading ‘Europe ships Besides the Europe bound. 
ships it was also the place from where vessels with articles of: 
merchandise left for different foreign countries, as bas been: 
discussed in the section on foreign trade. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, however, the importance of Bala- 
sore port declined?. Thus Alexander Hamilton found in 1708 
that “About 12 leagues (36 miles) to the Northward of the 
Cunnaca* in the River’s mouth of Ballasore, where there is a. 
very dangerous Bar, sufficiently well known by the many. 
wracks and losses made by it”5. 


5୫% 


But even in its decaying state, Balasore continued to be a 
trade centre of some importance as observes Valentyn, the- 


1. FE, F. 1. 1646-50, 313, 1651-54. 16-17. 

Willson “Early Anpals” 1, 53, 56; Hedges U, CCXXXVI, II 

CXCVI, 3 

3. Importance of Balasore port .ceclined as a result of the foundation 
of the English factory in Calcutta in 1690 and the silting up of 
the mouth of the Burabalany. ( Wilson “Old Fort Willian?’ 1, 3. 
Srinivaschari “Fort William”, \V, 483 ; 1. G. VI, 245-246 ; List of 
Factory Records 1897, X ). - 

4. Cunnaca : Perhaps present Dhamra river. Vide chapter II. 


°] 


Alexander Hamilton 1, 217, 
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Dutch writer, in the second decade of the eighteenth century, 
Still later Tieffenthaler (1743-86) found Balasore to be a 
“maritime port and place of anchorage”®. T. Motte, an 
English officer observed in 1766 that Balasore port was naviga- 
ble only for the vessels of 100 tons. Again these vessels also 
‘could not get over the bar at the mouth of the river (Buraba- 
Jang) except at the time of spring tides®. 


Facilities for building and repairing of ships and boats at 
Balasore port have been discussed earlier*, 


Next to Balasore, a port of some importance was Harish- 
pur (Harishpurgarh), situated at the mouth of the Patua. 
Mundy (1628-32) mentioned Harsepore (Harishpurgarh) as a 
port’. A party of eight Englishmen starting from Masulipa- 
tam. at first reached this port in 1633°. This port, however, 
.could not receive big ships. When Manrique and his party 
arrived there in 1640, the English factor John Yard inspected 
the size of their ship and said that the ship would not be able 
to enter the barbour as in the bar water was only three 
fathoms i.e. 18 feet deep and, it was full of sand banks”. 
Handicapped though Harishpurgarh was, because of the 
‘shallowness of water, the place was important from another 
point of view namely, as a centre where various articles like 
-cotton cloth and rice were available. Alexander Hamiiiton 
(1708) made mention of a fine river at “‘Arsipur” (Harsihpur- 
garb) which was frequented by the strangers for articles like 
cotton cloth and rice®. It was a ship building centre also?. 


1 Valentyn Vol. ¥, Part I, 16la. 

2. Tieffenthaler in O. H. R. J, July 1953 App. IT, 24. 
3. “Early European Travellers”, 3. 

4. Vide chapter V, section C. 


5. Mundy II, 152. 7 

6. Bruton 269, Willian Bruton was a member of this partys. 
7. Manriquc II, 91. 

8. Alexander Hamilton I, 215. 

9, Vide chapter V, section C. 
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Pipli was a very famous and important seaport on the 
Orissa coast and was situated about 16 miles from the mouth 
of the Subarnarekha river. According to Hunter, Pipli in 
1514, was a ‘fine harbour commanding a free approach from 
the sea””. Both William Finch (1608-11) and De Laet (1631) 
mentioned Pipli as a “chief port”, Mundy (1628-32) also 
spoke of Pipli as a seaport*. Its advantages as a port was 
well illustrated in the letter of the English factors at Surat 
(Dec. 12, 1617) to Sir Thomas Roe. They stated that “we 
heare of another port called Peepell” which according to 
report was “‘less dangerous” than Satgaon in Bengal and more 
useful for the sale of their goods’. But perhaps it was not 
navigable through all the seasons of the year. Manrique in 
the thirties of the seventeenth century feared to sail to Pipli 
as after the monsoon it was very dangerous to enter it®. 
Schouten (1658-1665) described it as a bad harbour giving no 
protection at all and had little depth for ships to anchor”. 
However, it was a place of ‘‘great trade and commerce” as 
moted by Manrique. He further stated that it was a “busy 
port frequented by many Asiatic Nations” for purchasing 
different kinds of merchandise®. Later on Pipli lost its im- 
‘portance as a port owing to the silting up of the river (Subar- 
narekha) there®. That it* was once an important centre of 
trade is also evident from the observation of Alexander 


1. Bernier, 443n, 

2, Hunter, “Orissa’’ 11,37, does not mention the source of his 

information 

Finch in Foster “Early Travels”. 182 ; De Laet, 61. 

Mundy {[T, 152. 

Foster “Letters received” 1V, 1616, 342, 342n ! Foster '‘Supplemen- 

tary Calender of documents in the India Office relating to India”, 

107-108 ; Thomas Roe. 309n. 

.6, Manrique 14, 92. 

Schouten op, cit., 11. 59, 158 as yuoted in Manrique I, 440.- 

Manrique 1,43, 440, 11, 288 : Carden and Hosten op, cit,, in 

B, P. P. July-September 1916, 2, n 

‘9. E. F. 1. 1670-77 New Series II. 360n ; Early European Travellers. 
3-4. 
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Hamilton who saw it in the period of its decline in 1708. He 
stated that ‘formerly it was a place of Trade”*, 


Another harbour of some importance was Manikpatam.. 
It was situated near the mouth of the Chilka®. Abul Faz! 
(1595-6) mentions it to be a ‘‘large port”? where salt dues were 
collected3. The English merchants of the Hopewell who: 
anchored in the Road of Manikpatam on 18th August, 1631 
observed that there was a ‘‘very dangerous bar”. Here the 
English shallop® was wrecked upon the bar and four men 
were lost. Moreover, three or four country boats were wrecked 
and split into pieces®. Bowrey in the seventies of the seven- 
teenth century mentioned Manikpatam as a seaport on the 
coast of Gingelly°. According to Alexander Hamilton (1708). 
at Manikpatam there was a great inlet from the sea “‘but about 
a Mile from its mouth” it was divided into many channels”. 
Later on this harbour became unusable: as it was silted up®. 


Hijli, situated at the mouth of the Rusulpur river, was. 
noted as a seaport’. Ralph Fitch (1585-86), De Laet (1631) 
and Mundy (1628-32) mentiored Hijli as a reaport?°. Man- 
rique (1628-29) observed it to be a “port of trade”, Being 
informed by some captains of ships that there was water 
enough for the biggest English ships to go cver tbe braces?® at: 
Hijli the court of Directors directed the Hooghly factors that 


Alexander Hamilton 11, 3. 

E, F, 1, 1630-33, 189n. 

Ained.J & SS I1. 156. 

A small or light boat with or without a mast, 

E. F, I. 1630.33 189-190. 

Bowrey 122-123“ 

Alexander Hamilton 1, 210. 

Mundy II, 153n, 

Fitch in Eoster “Early Travels, 25n ; De Laet, 78n, 

10. Fitch in Foster “‘Early Treve!s”, 25 ; De Laet, 78 ; Mundy II, 152-- 
11. Manrique JI, 419. 

12, Rope attached to yard for trimming sails, 
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the next ships that would be despatched would go upto Hijli®. 
The English factors in Bengal in their Jetter to the Court (30th 
September, 1689) observed that had Hijli been a healthy place 
it would have been the most propper (proper) and most como- 
dious (commodious) place both for Shipping and traide’”® 
(trade). The English Fast India Company’s cargoes were 
sometimes unloaded here for being transported up the Hoogh- 
ly. Ships of many foreign countries were loaded here with 
various kinds of merchandise?. During Alexander Hamilton’s 
visit to Orissa in 1708 perhaps it lost its navigability as he 
remarked that the islands of Ingelline (Hijli) and kidgerie 
“send forth” numerous large and dangerous sand banks and 
“make the navigation out and into Hughly River both trouble- 
some and dangerous*”. However, later on, this port was 
washed away®. 


Apart from the above seaports, there were places in the 
coastal area of Orissa which provided facilitiés of harbour 
though these were not much used for purposes of trade. The 
coast of Gingelly which extended from the Godavari delta to 
Jagannath (Puri) was, according to Bowrey, “commodious 
for navigation’s sake enjoying many pleasant and good har- 
bours””. He however, does not specify the names of the 
harbours. At Raypore, Alexander Hamilton (1708) found a 
fine harbour “affording seven Fathoms (i. e. 42 feet) water on 
it in spring-tides”, but it was not visited by the European 
merchants. The place® where the Mabhanadi fell into the sea 


1. B & M Papers J. 12. 

2. Hedges Il, LXXXVI. 

3. Fitch in Foster “ Early Travels” 25n, For details regarding the 
ships of the foreign gountries coming to this place vide section C 
of this chapter. p 

4, Alexander Hamilton 11,3. ¢ | 

5. Fitch in Foster ““* Early Travefs”’, 25n; De Laet 780. No definite 

date is available. 4 

E. F. I. 1622-23, 154n. 

Bowrey, 120. | 

Alexander Hamilton 1, 208. Causes not given. on 

The Mahanadi falls into the sea pear False Point in 20° I8’N 

and 86° 43°E ( Cuttack Dist. Gatzt., 5) 


~ 
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provided a “‘convenient Harbour” for shipping in 1708, though 
it was rarely visited by °‘strangers”’ (i. e. traders coming from 
other parts of India as well as from foreign countries except 
Europe) and not at all by the Europeans!®. 


Early in the eighteenth century Alexander Hamilton refe- 
rred to some rivers capable of receiving vessels of moderate 
size. First : The Cunacca (Dhamra) river, three leagues (9 
miles) north of the point Palmyras, could receive ships of 200 
uns. It had also a bar but the sea being ‘“‘smooth and the 
Bottom soft’”’, it was not dangerous?. Second: A river? at 
Ganjam was navigable only from September to November 
when there was three fathoms (18 feet) water in jit, while in 
other months thé water came down to seven or eight feet 


୮୭ 


Calaparat* , situated one hundred leagues (300 miles) north 
of Masulipatam, provided anchoring space for the ships. 
But there the bar at the mouth of the river was very ‘“fear- 
ful and dangerous”. There the shallop® used by the 
merchants of the Hopewell (1631) was thrice sunk®. 


In conclusion it may, however, be mentioned that More- 
land’s view that ““harbours had not yet been created or trans- 
formed by engineering skill, but were located wherever the 
conditions permitted, and most of them were closed for u 
considerable portion of each year”? was true also in the case 


1. Alexander Hamilton I, 216, 
Alexander Hamilton I, 217. 
Rushikulya. 


£ wn 


Calapara : It is stated that this place was about 100 leagues ( 300 
miles ) from Masulipatam and 20 leagucs (60 miles) from Manik- 
patam and situated at the mouth of a~river with a dangerous bar. 
Ganjam roughly corresponds to this description. ( E. F. I. 1630- 
33, 188n ). N.N. Raye thinks that it may be Goalpara situated 
12 miles south of Ganjam. Faye “Early Annals- of the English in 
Bihar”, 30. It is difficult to say anything accurately as it is not 
found in the map, 

5, Shallop :. A light boat or vessel with or without a mast. 

6. E F. 1. 1630-33, 188. 


7. Moreland “India at the death of Akbar”, 186. 
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of the seaports of medieval Orissa. The above discussion 
would show that the seaports of medieval orissa were situated 
on the coastal area where conditions for safe passage of the 
ships and boats existed. Moreover, the seaports were 
gradually declining owing to the silting up of the rivers which 
quite naturally hampered trade and was perhaps one of the 
causes of Orissa’s economic back-wardress in the later 
periods. 


Section—B : Trade With Other Parts of India. 


Trade with other parts of India was a very important 
feature of medieval Orissa’s economic life. Orissa had trade 
relations with Bengal, Bihar, East coast of India (places in the 
East coast were Narasapur, Vizagapatam, Masulipatam, 
Pulicat, Madras and Modapallam), Gujrat, Kerala and Nor- 
thern India. 


Exports : { 


The main items of export from Orissa to the aforesaid 
areas except Kerala and Northern India were rice, gram, 
butter. gingelly seed, sugar, cloth, salt, iron, stone plates, 
enaina bird, lea], and broadcloth, As regards Kerala and 
Northern India we have no reference to the commodities that 
«vere exported to these places. Manrique in the thirties of the 
seventeenth century found at Pipli a big ship which was loa- 
ded with different kinds of merchandise and was bound for 
Cochini. Pelsaert writing in the twenties of the seventeenth 
century observed that tne merchandise coming from the “‘East 
country” (i. e. Mughal provinces of Allahabad, Bengal and 
Orissa”) passed through Agra. But Pelsaert is silent <egarding 


destination®. Nn 


Rice: It was the most important item that Orissa could 
supply to different regions of Indip. i.e. Bengal and East coast. 
We have reference to export of Urissan rice to Bengal only in 


~ 


{. Manrique, [, 440-441. 
2. Pelsaert, “R-emonstrantie”, 4n. 


3, Ibid, 6. $ 
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the eighteenth century. In 1711 owing to a famine in Benga! 
the English factors stationed there decided to send the Mary 
Buover to Balasore to bring ricet. It continued to be one of 
the articles of export from Orissa to Bengal in the fifties of 
the eighteenth century®. Orissan rice went to different places 
on the East coast of India. In 1679 Streynsham Master, then 
Agent of the English at Fort St. George found on the river 
near the Dutch factory at MNarsapur® (Narasapur) many 
vessels that were engaged in the rice trade of Gingelly®. In 
1712 the interference of the Vizagapattam authorities hame- 
pered the import of grain to that place from GanjamS5. There 
was regular supply of rice from Orissa to Masulipatam. Of 
the goods that the seven junks¢ carried from Gingelly to 
Masulfpatam in February, 1629 rice and paddy were impor- 
tant?. Rice was one of the commodities that the Engligh 
ship Thomas took from Balasore for Masulipatam in March, 
1634. But the ship was caught in the monsoon and reached. 
within 15 or 16 leagues (45 or 48 miles) of Masulipatam 
where it was unloaded and a part of the goods were trans- 
ported to Masulipatam. The remaining goods were loaded 
ina pinnance® hired from the Danes. “ But as the pinnance 
was turned over due to storm, all the goods were lost’. Rice 
supply-to Masulipatam and the adjacent region was stopped 
in 1677 due to blockade of the coast by the Dutch!°, The 


Wilson “Early Annals, 11, Part I, 15-16. 
2. Long, op, cit, I 250. 
3. Narsapur ( Narasapur ) ; Situated in 16° 26’N and 81° 42“ E on 


the Vasista mouth of the Godavari river, 6 miles from the sea. 
( £. G, P. Madras. I, 326 }. 


Master II, 169, 


~~ 


4 
5. Wilson “Eariy Annals”, 1, Part I, 41. 

6, Junk : A large eastern ship. ( Hobson-Jobson. 472a. }) 
7 

8 


N ~ 


E. F. 1. 1624-29, 316. 


Pinnace : “A name applied to a class of Budgerow rigged like & 
brig or brigantine on the rivers of Bengal” for the use of the 
Europeans. ( Hobson-Jobson, 591a, ) 
9. E. F. [. 1634-36, 43. 
10. T, Raychoudhury, “Jan Company”, 61. 
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English factors at Masulipatam in their letter to Fort St. 
George (18 November, 1703) expressed their apprehension 
that rice would become scarce as well as dear there unless it 
was imported in sufficient quantity from Gingelly coast and 
Benogal®. Rice was also exported from Gingelly to Moda- 
pallam®. The price of rice at the latter place rose in 1688 to 
a great extent as grain ship could not arrive from the Gingelly 
const due to hazards of navigation®. 


Pulicat*, where there was a Dutch settlement, to some 
extent depended on rice supply from Orissa. There was 
considerable rivalry among the Dutch, the Portuguese and the 
English regarding this rice trade between Orissa and Pulicat. 
Schorer, a Dutch factor at Masulipatam (1608-1614) made 
mention of import of rice to Pulicat from Orissa ever} year®. 
in 1616-1617 the Portuguese war vessels started cruising 
against the Indian boats carrying provisions from Orissa to 
Pulicat and prevented these from reaching the latter place. 
As a counter measure the Dutch arranged for convoy of the 
Pulicat-bound Indian ships¢°. In 1623 the Portuguese set fire 
to a ship belonging to the merchants of Gingelly in the Road 
of Pulicat. This ship brought riée there’. As a result of the 
rivalry between the English and the Dutch in 1629 and 1633 
the former forced the provision boats from Orissazto go to 
Armagaon instead of Pulicat which was their usual desti- 
nation. This activity of the English was stopped when the 
Dutch offered protection to the Indian boats carrying Such 
provisions®. Orissa’s chief export to Fort St. George was 


1. Letters to Fort St. George 1703 Vol. VIII, 133. 


2. Modapallam : Situated in 16° 26'/N and 81° 42°F, a Suburb of 
Narasapur ( 1. G. P, Madras, 1. 323 ). 


Letters to Fort St. George 1688 Public sundries No. 3, 26. 


Pulicat : 25 miles north of Madras city. (I, G- P. Madras |, 
550). ° 1 


Schorer’s account in Moreland “ Relations of Golconda’, 54. ¬ 


> 


T. Raychoudhury op, cit,, 96. 
E. F, L. 1622-23, 259-260. 
T. Raychoudhury, op, cit., 105-106. 
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rice. The English authorities at Balasore decided on 14th 
December, 1676 to send rice and other provisions by sloops to 
Fort St. George!. Rice was one of the articles that Job 
Charnock, then English factor at Balasore, proposed to des- 
patch in a ship from Balasore to Fort St. George in 1686°. 
Alexander Hamilton (1708) made mention of export of rice 
from Ganjam to Fort St. George®. 


Defeated in the war with Alivardi Khan in 1741, Murshid 
Quli IT, the deputy subahdar of Orissa fled away from Balasore 
port in a vessel of a Surat merchant which was loaded with 


grain and other goods#. 


Gram was an article of export from Orissa to Fort St. 
George. In 1686 Job Charnock, then English factor at Bala- 
sore, proposed to despatch therefrom a ship laden with vario- 
us kinds of merchandise and of these gram was one®. 


Butter and Gingelly seed (sesamum indicum) were exported: 
from Orissa to Pulicat and Masulipatam on the East coast®. 


Sugar was carried in the English ship the Thomas from 
Balasore for Masulipatam in March 1634. As the ship was 
caught in the monsoon at a place 15 or 16 leagues (45 or 48 
miles) from Masulipatam, and the sugar was put on a pinnace, 
the Queda which also was turned over and the entire sugar 
valued at about 4000 pagodas (Rs. 14,000) was lost”. 


1. Master II, 70-71. 
Letter to Fort St, George 1686-87 Vol, 58. 


2 

3. Alexander Hamilton I, 203, 

4. Sivar ed. Raymond. I, 352-253. This does not necessarily show 
that~+ice was normally transported to Surat. 

5, Letter to Fort St. George 1686-87 Vol, TV, 58. 

6, Pulicat. Schorer ( 1608-14 ) in ‘Morland, “Relations of Golconda” ° 
55, Masulipatam, Feb. 639 ), E. F. T. 1624-26, 316. 

7. E. F, 1, 1634-36. 43. Pagoda : A gold coin of South {ndia. its 
local name was varahu or hin. Its ‘average vélue was 33 Akbar’s 

~ rupee. ( Moreland “India at the death of Akbar”, 52-53) Bui 

T. Raychoudhury holds that the average value of one pagoda was 
4 to 4} rupees. (T. Raychoudhury op, cit, 224). Here conver- 
sion from pagoda to rupee has been made taking one pagoda 
equivalent to 3£‡ rupees. 
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Orissan cloth found favourable markets in different parts 
of India, viz., Bihar and Golconda, Peter Mundy (1628-34) not- 
ed that cloths of Orissa like thick cassas, (plain good quality 
muslin) 16. 17 and 18 “coveds” (cubit) in length and I covad 
in breadth ; ambarees, (canopied howdah), linen striped with 
white silk, 16 covads in length and I corad in breadth and 
hummams® (cloth of thick stout texture) were available at 
Patna® Bowrey in the seventies of the seventeenth century 
made mention of the export of cotton cloths of Balasore like 
sannoes, ginghams, oramals (rumals) and cotton yarn to Patna® 
According to Abbe Raynal (1770) cotton cloths of Orissa went 
to Vizagapatam*. 


In the twenties of the seventeenth century Ahmedabad 
imported cloths for Hindu women from the “Eastern Provin- 
ces” which included Orissa. Perhaps this import became 
necessary as an epidemic in 1618 preceded by scarcity and a 
war caused a decline in the local production of cloth in 
Ahmedabad. 


Salt was an item of export from Orissa to Bengal and 
Patna. The English factors in Bengal in their letter to 
Madras (September, 1, 1665) made mention of export of salt 
from Hijlito Hooghly’. The English factors at Balasore 
reported (1659) that salt was exported from Balasore to Patna 
and oxen were used to carry the same®. 


Iron was exported from Orissa to Bengal in the fifties of 
the eighteenth century?. 


Hammam , vide chapter V. section B, ନ 
Mundy I, 154-155. 

Bowrey, 231-232, 

Abbe Raynal 1, 407. 

Pelsaert “‘Remonstrantie” ed: M & G, 19. 

Tuzuk ed, R & B Il, 10 ; Beniprasad op, cit, 267-268, ¬ 
E. F. 1. 1665-67, 138. 

E. F. 1, 1655-60, 297. 
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Long op. cit. 1, 250. 


[a] 
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Stone plates manufactured at Balasore were exported to 
Bengal in the fifties of the eighteenth century®*. 


Mainabird® : Birds of Orissa were sold at the market of 
Ghoraghat. Abdul Latif (1609) mentioned that maina birds 
were brought from Kutch and Orissa to Ghoraghat®. 


Lead and broadcloth: Besides export of Orissan goods to 
other parts of India we find some European commodities like 
lead and broadcloth brought by the English being sent from 
Balasore to Patna for sale in the thirties of the seventeenth 


century. 


Imports. 


Of the articles that Orissa imported from different parts of 
Jodia we have only references to import of rice and tobacco 
from Bengal, salt and spices from Pulicat and saltpetre from 
Patna. 


Rice ¢ We have only one reference to rice being sent by 
the English factors in Bengal to Orissa in 1747-48°. Perhaps 
this was due to the exceptional circumstances, created by the 
Maratha invasions. 


& 


Tobaccos Orissa imported tobaeco from Bengal in the 
fifties of the eighteenth century®, 


1. Lone. op, cit, 1, 250 ; Holwell “India Tracts” 215. 

2. These are a kind of sterling, coracius Indica. 

3. Ghoraghat ; Situated in 250° 15‘N and 89” 18’E on the west bank 
of the Karotaya river ( Z. G. ed. 1908. XH, 236 ). 
Abdul Latif : Khwajah Abul Hasan, the brother of Nurjahan was 
appointcd diwan of Bengal in 1608 and $e hada retainer named 
Abdul Latif, the son ef Abdullah Abbasi, an inhabitant of Ahme- 
dabad. Abdul Latif accompanied his master in his journey to 
Bengal and kept a diary of this journey. (B. P. P. January—June. 
1928, 145,) 

4. E. F. 1. 1634-36, 42. 

5. Letter toe the Court 24, February, 1747-48, Para {6 ; Dalita 
“Fort William”, I, 260. 

6. Long op, cit., 1, 250, Details are lacking. 
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Salt: Schorer, a Dutch factor at Masulipatam (1608- 
1614) referred to the import of salt to Orissa from Pulicat!. 
It is however, surprising that Orissa which exported salt to 
Patna and Bengal in the fifties and sixties of the seventeenth 
century respectively as discussed before, imported it from 
Pulicat in the early part of the same century, 


Spices; The import of some kinds of spices from Pulicat 
to Orissa has been mentioned by Schorer?. 


Saltperre: While the above articles might have been used 
for domestic consumption in Orissa, saltpetre stands ona 
different footing. It was brought to Orissa not for local use 
but for export to Europe for military needs. In the mid- 
seventeenth century the Dutch used to import saltpetre from 
Patna and its neighbourhood to Pipli where they refined it 
and then exported to Europe. The amount of export was 
about 2000 tons a year?. In 1659 the English at Balasore saw 
saltpetre being brougbt to Balasore using oxen as means of 
conveyance, They further noted that the volume of yearly 
import was 1000, 2000 or 3000 maunds*, 


¬ ~ 


Section—C : External Trade 


. 


1. Trade with Asiatic countries and St. Helena. 


Situated along the Bay of Bengal and possessing many 
ports, Orissa enjoyed several advantages for developing mari- 
time commerce. In ancient times the people of Kalinga 
undertook extensive maritime activity with Ceylon, Further 
India (evidently refering to Indian colonies in South-East Asia) 
and the Indian Archipelago®. Orissa maintained jts tradition 
as a seafaring country in the medieval period. Caesar Frederike 
in the sixties of the sixteenth century mentioned that every 
year were laden in the ports of Orissa about 25 or 30 ships 

@ [4 
Schorcer’s account in Moreland “‘ Relations of Galconda”, 54. 
Ibid, 54. a 
E, F. L 1551-54, 95. 
E. F. I. 1655-60, 297. 
R. D. Banerjee op, cit, 1, 5-6, 93. & 
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big as well as small with rice, various kinds of ‘bombast 
cloth’, gingelly oil, large quantities of butter, lacca (lac) long 
pepper, ginger, mirabolans and large quantities of herba 
cloth®. According to Manrique Orissa was one of the twelve 
kingdoms of ‘‘Bengala”’” which were much frequented by forei- 
gners and more than one hundred vessels were loaded every 
year with rice, sugar, oil, wax and otber similar articles in the 
ports of “‘Bengala”3 But both the travellers are silent about 
the destination of these vessels. In the season of 1643-44 as 
many as 26 ships sailed from the ports of Balasore and Piplit. 
There is again no reference to the size of the ships or to the 
country where they went or the goods they carried. We, how- 
ever, can form an idea about Orissa’s trade relations with Asia 
and St. Helena from different sources ec. g. the English fac- 
tory records, accounts of the foreign travellers and persian 
writers etc. 
Trade with Asiatic countries. 

Orissa maintained trade relations with different countries 
of Asia in the period under review. It had wide commercia} 
contact with the region extending from Persia to the China 
sea. The particular areas were Persia, Maldive Islands, 
Ceylon, Janselone (Junk-Ceylon),, Pegu, Macao,° Ten- 
assarim,” Malacca,® Achin, Sumatra, and Batavia (Jakarta). 


Exports 


Orissa exported sugar, cloth and iron-to Persia ; rice, 
butter and cloth to the Maldive Islands ; rice to Ceylon; 


1, It means either cotton woo! or cotton cloth ( Voyage of Nicholas 
Downtenr. 151 ). 


2. Caesar Frederike In Purchas 11, 1711. 


3. Maurique I, 52. 56! Carden and “Hosten op, cit, September, 
1916. 6-7. \ 


4. Moreland “From Akbar to Ahjangzeb”, 86. A 

5. An island off the West coast of the Malaya Peninsula. 

6. Situated on the coast of China, For details vide chapter VI. 
7. For identification vide chapter VI. 

8. For identification videschapter VI, 
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butter and oil to Janselone ; rice and cloth to Pegu ; rice, 
butter, cloth and Gingelly seed to Macao ; rice and cloth to 
Tenassarim ; rice, cloth, long pepper, sugar, butter and gin- 
gelly seed to Malacca ; rlce and cloth to Achin ; rice, cloth, 
sugar, butter and long-pepper to Sumatra and rice, butter, 
sugar and cloth to Batavia. As regards the quantity of export 
we have only a handful of references which bave been men- 
tioned while discussing exports placewise. However, from the 
aforesaid discussions it is evident that Orissa’s exports to 
Asiatic countries included rice, sugar, cloth, butter, oil, oil- 
seeds, long-pepper and iron. Here details about exports: 
have been discussed commoditywise. 


Rice was an important item of export from Orissa to many 
Asiatic countries e. g. Maldive Islands , ceylon, India, Macao,. 
Pegu. Tenassarim, Malacca, Achin, Sumatra and ‘Batavia. 
There is no mention of the quantity of rice exported to these 
places except in the case of Batavia. Ralph Fitch who travelled 
in Eastern India in 1585-1586 observed that the ships from 
India,? Sumatra and Malacca used to come every year to 
Hijli and carried from there large quantities of rice?. Rice 
was also “exported from the ports of Pipli and Balasorc to 
Pegu, Tenassarim, Malacca, and Achin in the seventeenth. 
century?3. In the twenties of the seventeenth century Portugu- 
ese vessels carried rice from Birpilbander (Pipli) to Malacca 
and Macao. 


The Dutch founded the city of Batavia in 1619 and at the 
same time settled Dutch families in the Spice Islands and 
provided them with sufficient slaves for facilitating supply of 
spices. In order to feed the increased population of these 
islands as well as of Batavia import of food grains became 
indispensable as their local supplies were inadequate? . Orissan-. 
1. India : Probably it meant F Indies” i. e. the Indian Archipelago- 

2. Fitch in Foster “Early Travels”, 26. > 
Moreland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 51, 
Pelsaert “ Remonstrantie”, ed.M & G, 8. 
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Tice was exported to Batavia either via Coromandel or directly. 
In the twenties, thirties and fifties of the seventeenth century a 
portion of the total quantity of rice exported from Coroman- 
‘del to Batavia was procured from Orissa. In 1642 the Dutch 
authorities at Batavia asked the Dutch factors in Coromandel 
to procure 600 to 800 /asts® of rice from Bengal and Orissa®. 
The list of articles exported from Pipli to Batavia as mentio- 
ned by Valentyn in the twenties of the eighteenth century 
included rice®. The Dutch factories in Ceylon and the regions 
under their control received supplies of rice from Orissa in the 
forties of the seventeenth century®. But this is nothing new 
in the history of Indian commerce; Ceylon having been traditi- 
‘onally dependent on India for food°. Rice was supplied to 
Ceylon (perhaps for consumption in Dutch factories) from a 
Dutch factory in Orissa (i. e. Pipli) in the sixties of the seven- 
teenth century”. There was regular supply of rice from Orissa 
to the Maldive islands in the eighteenth century. According 
to Alexander Hamilton (1708) the Maldives had to depend on 
Orissan rice as it was not produced there. The export of 
‘Orissan rice to the Maldives in the seventies of the eighteenth 
century has been referred to also by Abbe Raynal®. 


Sugar : 


It was one of the articles that Orissa could afford to export. 
It was carried from Hijli to ‘India’ (Indian Achipelago), 
Sumatra and Malacca in the eighties of the sixteenth century.2° 
In 1662 the English factors at Balasore procured sugar for 


se 


T, Raychoudhury op. cit., 167 


A unit of weight. For details vide chapter HI. 

T. Raychoudhury op, cit., 168. 

Valentyn Vol. V, Part 1, 178b-179a. 

T. Raychoudhury op, cit., 37. 

MorejJand “From Akbar to Aurangteb™ 80. ନ 


Birdv:ood “Report on the old Records of the India Office”, 190. 
Alexander Hamilton 1, 192-193. 
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Abbe Raynal op, cit., ed. Justamond, 1, 419. 
. 10. Fitch in Foster “Early Travels”. 26. 
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export to Persia®, Sugar has been mentioned by Valentyn as 
an article of export from Pipli to Batavia in the twenties of 
the eighteenth century®. Though sugar was produced in 
Orissa in our period it is not clear if the sugar exported from: 
Orissa was Orissan or Bengal sugar exported through Orissa. 


Butter, Oil and Gingelly seed © 


Butter was exported from Hijli to ‘India’, Sumatra and 
Malacca in the eighties of the sixteenth century. In the twen= 
ties of the seventeenth century butter and gingelly seeds were 
carried by the Portuguese from “Bipilbunder” (Pipli) to Mala- 
cca and Macao?. Butter and oil used to con.e to Janselone 
(Junk-Ceylon) island from the coast of Gingelly in the seven- 
teenth century*. Alexander Hamilton mentioned in 1708 that 
Orissa supplied butter to the Maldives®. Export of butter 
from Pipli to Batavia by the Dutch in the twenties of the 
eighteenth century has been recorded by Valentyn°. 


Cloth ; 


Moreland has rightly observed that during the period’ 
under review “Indian cotton goods were indispensable” 
for Asia and “‘the clothing demand of southern Asia kept the 
weavers of Gujrat and the East coast busily entployed”". In 
fact textile products formed an important item of Orissa’s. 
export to many Asiatic countries. Ships from ‘India’, Suma- 
tra, Malacca came every year to Hijli and carried cloth of 
“cotton wooll”’ in the eighties of the sixteenth century®. Jn 
the seventeenth century muslin was exported to Pegu,. 


1. E, F. 1. 1642-45, 65-66 : Hedges NI, CLXXXI. | 


2. Valentyn, Vol. V/part [, 178b-179a. 

3. Pelsaert, :‘Remonstrantie”, ed. M & G, 8. { for export from 
Pipli) : Caesar Frederike in Purchas 11, 1711 ( for export from. 
Hijli )? ¥ 


4. Bowrey, 247. 

5. Alexander Hamilton 1. 192-193. 

6. Valentyn, Vol. V¥ Part I. 178b-179a. 

7. Moreland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 53, 
8. Fitch in Foster “Early Travels”, 26. 
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“Tenassarim, Achin and Malacca. The Portuguese carried 
cotton cloth of Orissa from Pipli to Malacca and Macao in 
‘the twenties of the seventeenth century®. The Maldive islands 
received cloth from Orissa in the eighteenth century. Alex- 
ander Hamilton referred to the export of cloth to the Maldives 
in 17083. The export of coarse cloths and some silk stuffs 
from Orissa to the Maldives in 1770 has been mentioned by 
Abbe Raynal*. Orissan cloths were vendible in Persia also. 
In 1642 the English factors at Balasore purchased textile goods 
like gurrhas, sannoes and cassas for export to Persia’. The 
‘English factors at Swally in their letter to the Company 
(November, 28, 1644) expressed their intention to purchase 
.berillies and long cloth from Gingelly coast for export to 
Persia®. Cotton and silk cloths were included in the list of 
.articles that were exported from Pipli to Batavia in the twen- 
ties of the 18th century”. 

Long Papper : 

It was an article of export from Orissa to ‘India’, Sumatra 
.and Malacca in the eighties of the sixteenth century®. 


Iron : 


In 1642 iron was purchased by the English factors at 
Balasore for export to Persia®, 


Imports 
Orissa’s imports from Asiatic countries consisted of cowries 


‘and coir from the Maldives and elephants from Tenassarim 
and Jafnapatam?®, 


Ll. Moreland “ ‘From Akbar to Aurangzeb”. 57. 

2. Pelsaert “Remonstrantie’”’. ed.M & G. 8. 

3. Alexander Hamilton [, 192-193. - 

4. Abbe Raynal op. cit, ed. Justamond I, 419. 

5. E.F 1. 1642-45, 65-66, Hedges 111, CLXXXI. 

6. E. F. L 1642-45, 206-207. For explanation of betilli vide chapter 
V. section B, 

7. Valentyn, Vol. V, Part T, 178b-179a. 

8. Fitch in Foster “EarlyTravels” 26. 

9. E. F. I. 1642°45, 65-66 ; ; Hedges IIT, CLXXXI. 

10. Jafnapatam : It is perhaps the present Jaffna in Ceylon situated in 
9°48’ N 80°18’ E., 
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Cowries and coir : 


Orissa imported cowries and coir from the Maldive Islands. 
ibn Batuta (1333-1346) referred to the import of cowrie from 
the Maldive Islands to Bengal. According to Bowrey (1669- 
1679) six or seven ships belonging to the nawab of Bengal and 
the merchants of Balasore, Pipli and Hoogbly went every year 
to the Maldives to bring cowries and coir.» A ship from the 
Maldives laden with cowries and coir reached Balasore on 8th 
‘September 16793, In 1683 two ships came to Balasore from 
the Maldives bringing cowries*. While Alexander Hamilton 
made mention of tbe import of cowries and coir to Orissa 
from the Maldives in 1708, Abbe Raynal referred to the import 
‘of cowries from the latter place in 17705. Owing to a parwana 
issued by the king of the Maldives, the Dutch at Balasore 
enjoyed between 1740 and 1772, exclusive privilege in the trade 
of cowries brought there by the merchants of the Maldives®. 
These references as well as the facts, that cowries passed for 
money in Orissa and it was not produced internally, seem to 
indicate that Orissa depended on tbe Maldives for the supply 
‘of cowries. This trade in cowrie was highly profitable as a 
comparison between the prices of cowrie in the Maldive 
Islands and Orissa would show. Cowries were very cheap in 
the Maldive Islands where 40 (3200 cowries) or 42 (3360 cow- 
ries) pans of cowries could be bought for 6 or 7 annas in 
1682". But in Orissa it was sold at a high profit. In the 


M. Husain ‘“‘The Rehla of Ibn Batuta”, 201. 

Bowrey, 179-180. ~ 

Master 11. 236. 

Hedges I, 95. 

Alexander Hamilton 1, 192-193, 218 : Abbe Raynal “op- cir” ed 

Justamond, I, 419. 

.6. PIHRC, Dec. 1942, 86, 8g-89 based on two letters of Lawrence D’ 

Costa, the Dutch Agent at Balisore to Issac Fitsingh, Governor of 
the Council at Chinsure dated the 23rd October 1787 
and 10th October, 1788. For details about the-parwana vide 
chapter VII, section C. 
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47. Instructions to Mr, Stanley for the Maldives from the Court 20th 
Sept. 1682. Letter Book No. 7, quoted in Bowrey 218n-219n. 
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seventies of the 17th century the price of cowrie at Balasore 
varied between 36 pans (2880 cowries) to 42 pans (3360 cow- 
ries) for a rupee®. Thus cowries brought from the Maldives 
could be sold at Balasore at more than hundred percent profit, 


Elephants : 


Elephants in those days were mainly used in the army, as 
means of conveyance, in religious processions etc. Orissa im- 
ported elephants from Jafnapatam in Ceylon and Tenassarim. 
Streynsham Master, the Agent of the English at Fort. St. 
George and his associates found on September 9, 1679, two 
ships that came from Jafnapatam unloading elephants at 
Balasore®. In 1679 two great ships of the king of Siam: 
brought elephants to Balasore from Tenassarim?. Bowrey 
mentions that the ships belonging to the nawab of Bengal and 
the merchants of Balasore, Pipli and Hooghly went to 
Tenassarim every year to bring elephants*#. 


Trade with St. Helena. 


There is no reference to direct trade between Orissa and’ 
the mainland of Africa. We have, however, one reference to. 
the supply of rice from Orissa to St. Helena. 1n 1676 arrange- 
ments were made by the English authorities at Balasore with: 
the captains of the English ships for carrying rice to St. 
Helena®. This, however, does not clearly establish that the. 
supply of Orissa-rice to St. Helena was a regular feature, 


2. Trade with Europe 


Orissa’s trade with Europe was carried on and controlled 
by the European traders like the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
English, the Danes, the French and the Ostend Company. 
Their activities in Orissa tend to shew that Orissa had brisk 
trade with Europe. But owing to paucity of materials, a quan-. 
titative assessment is not possible. 


Marshall, 415, 419 ; Bowrey 200, 219. 
Master 11. 236. 

lbid 1, 236. 

Bowrey, 179. n 

Master I, 50-51, 11, 73. 
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(i) The Portuguese 


Among the Europeans the Portuguese were the first to open 
trade with Orissa. There are, however differences of opinion 
about the exact date of their arrival in Orissa. They came to 
India in 1498 and within the next sixteen years established 
themselves on the Madras coast. But the local people being 
alarmed at the growing importance of the Portuguese rose aga- 
inst them and so they had to move northwards towards 
Orissa. However, there is considerable doubt regarding 
the exact date of the arrival of the Portuguese in Orissa. While 
Hunter and Campos favour 1514 as the date of their 
arrival at Pipli, Wilson thinks that they came there in 1599. 
Modern scholars are also divided in tbeir opipion®. But the 
difference may be reconciled if we think that the Portuguese 
may have come to Pipli in or about 1514 but it was only by 


1. Hunter “Orissa” 11, 37 ; Campos op, cit, 97. 


2. According to Hunter, (op, cit, 11, 37) the Portuguese came to Pipli 
in 1514 and Campos (op, cit, 97) supports his view. But it may 
be pointed out that Hunter depended for this information on 
Manrique’s account as given in Murray’s Historical account of the 
Discoveries and travels in Asia’”’. 11, P, 99 _ But on careful exami- 
nation it is found that thc account of Manrique’s travel in India 
as given either in Murray or elsewhere (e.g. ‘“‘Truvels of Fray 
Sebastien Manrique’’ 2 vols and “F. S. Manrique in Bengal” in B. 
P. P. Jan-June 1916 PP 272-315, July-Sept. 1916 PP 1-43.) refers 
to no such date regarding the coming of the Portuguese to Pipli. 
So Hunter is mistaken in this respect. R. K. Mnkherjee (op, cit. 
178) opines that the Portuguese came to Pipli in 1516. He based 
his account on an article by P. Acharya. (Mayurbhan, and the 
European factories in Pipli and Balasore” in P. 1, H. R. C. Dec. 
1939, 225 ) in which the date of coming of the Portuguese to Pipli 
has been mentioned fo be 1516 and the latter depended on Hunter 
for information on this matter. We have scen above that Hunter 
referred to 1514 as the date of coming of the Portuguese to Pipli. 
So P. Acharya is either wrong in quoting Hunter or it is a case of 
misprint. R.K. Mukherjee while quoting from P. Acharya’s 
article very naturally committed the same error. Wilson't op, Ccit., 
1, 636 ) carries the date of the arrival of the Portuguese at Pipli 
to .599 and O’ Malley ( Balasore Dist. Gazt.,°204 ) and R. D. 
Banerjee ( op. cit., 11, 25 ) support him in this respect. 
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1599 that they were firmly established there. As no indepen- 
dent source throws light on this point the question must 
remain open for the present. Pipli continued to be a centre 
of their trade for a long time. Pipli was a seat of Portuguese 
trade in 16203. In 1624 when Prince Shah Jahan came to 
Orissa the Portuguese “ Viceroy” of Hooghly and Pipli offered 
him presents?. Pelsaert in the twenties of the seventeenth 
century referred to the Portuguese carrying on trade at “Bipil- 
bander”’ (Pipli), Dacca and Satgaon. They used to send from 
Malacca and Macao many vessels laden with spices, cloth 
(woollen cloth)? lead, tin, quick silver and vermilion to the 
aforesaid ports and on return voyage they purchased cotton 
cloth, Bengal muslins, butter, rice, gingelly seed and such other 
goods as were highly profitablee In April 1633 William Bru- 
ton, an English factor, then at Hariharpur, described Pipli as 

“port town”? of the Portuguese®. The English factor Thomas 
Colley mentioned in 1633 Pipli as the “‘nancient randyvoes” 
{ i. e. ancient rendezvous) of the Portuguese®. In 1636 the 
Portuguese obtained permission from the ‘‘Nawab of Cuttack” 
(Mutaqad Khan—1632-1641) to establish a residency at Pipli ” 


1, E. F. 1 1618-21, 213. This is evident from letter of Mathew Duke 
(an English factor at Masulipatam ) to the Comipany Nov. 
15, 1620. 

2. Baharistan ed. Borah (I, 688-689. 


According to Baharistan the Portuguese “Viceroy,’ who visited 
Shah Jahan was Captain Chanika. (Baharistan ed. Borah If, 688). 
But Borah. who writes on the basis of accounts of the 
Portuguese and modern historians mentions that the Portuguese 
“Viceroy” was Miguel Rodriques and Captain Chanika might have 
been an envoy, ( Note by Borah in Baharistan ed. Borah 11,853- 
854. )Iu the opinion of Surendranth Sen it was Miguel Rodrigues, 

the Portuguese governor of Hooghly and Pipli who offered presents 
to Shah Jahan. ( S. N. Sen’s article on the Portuguese in the 
“History of Bengal” 11. 307. ) 

Pelsaert ‘* Remonstrantie” ed. M. & G, 8g. 

Tbid, 8-9. 

Bruton, 273. 

E. F. I. 1630-33, 308-309. 


Manrigue [, 42-43. 
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Pipli offered a great market for slave trade and there the 
Portuguese pirates sold their prisoners.” 


Not long after establishing a trade centre at Pipli, the 
Portuguese proceeded further northwards and founded a 
settlement at Hijli®. Thoughit is not known when the 
Portuguese came to Hijli, ultimately it became an important 
centre of their trade. Manrique (1628-29) mentioned that the 
Portuguese who settled at Hooghly conducted the salt trade of 
Hijlif. We have, however, no details about it. The Portu- 
guese in conjunction with the Arakanese pirates committed 
various depredations in the Orissa coast and Hijli resulting in 
the depopulation of the area as well as the diminution of the 
loca! trade“. Although the Portuguese were expelled from 
Hooghly and Hijli in 1632 and 1636 respectively? their pil- 
laging activities in the Orissa coast continucd unabated. So, 
to ensure effective vigilance against the piratical activities of 
the Arakanese and the Portuguese. the territory of Orissa lying 
upto the port of Balasore was separated from Orissa in 1658 
and was added to Bengal. Thus the coast was brought under 
“the same royal jurisdiction of Nawwara or admiralty of boats 
stationed always at Dacca”, 


It is likely that the Portuguese had some settlements at 
Balasore before 1676, for on December 15th of that year the 
English leased out the land where the Portuguese houses at 
Balasore were situated”. In 1766, an English officer found a 

ortuguese church at Balasore’. The details about their 
trading activities at Balasore and the actual date of their arri- 
val there are-not known. 


1. Campos op, cit. 94 ; Midnapore Dist. Gazt-, 184. 

2. Campos op, cit. 97. 

3. Manriqu 1, 392. 

4. Campos-.op, cit, 95 ; Midnapore Dist. Gazt., 184. 

5. Master 11, 84 : Hedges 11, 240 ; Wilson ‘‘Early Annals” I, 19. 

6. Grant’s Analysis in Firminger, II, App. IV, 182-183; Campos 
op, cit, 95. 

7. Master l. 52. 

8. Early European Travellers, 4. 
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We have reference to the existence of a “‘Feringhi Island” 
near Puri in the Chandimangal ({ composed towards the end of 
the 16th century ). In their journey from Puri towards the 
south both Dhanapati and Srimanta passed this island under 
cover of darkness of night for fear of the “harmads”®. It 1s, 
difficult to identify this ‘“Feringhi Island”. 


The Portuguese offered formidable opposition to the esta- 
blishment of trade by the English in Orissa. When in 1633 
Cartwright, an English factor, and his party anchored at 
Harishpur (Harishpurgarh) a hostile Portuguese frigate attac- 
ked them and later on when they came ashore the Master of 
that hostile frigate and his party set upon them. However, 
the English were rescued by the “Lucklip the rogger® (vice 
king)”’3. The Portuguese later on complained to the nawab 
Mutaqad Khan (1632-1641) against the English and bribed a 
nobleman to speak on their behalf#. But it is rather surpri- 
sing that later on, in the same year the English received a quite 
different treatment from the Portuguese. The boat of the 
English ship Sivan, which was sent ashore to bring water was 
attacked by the Arakanese pirates who took some of its crew 
as prisoners. These prisoners were ransomed at Pipli by a 
Portuguese Captain®. ° 


(i) Tbe Dutch 


I. Centres of trade 


During the period under review the Dutch seem to have 
handled a considerable amount of commercial transactions in 


4» 


1. Chandimangal Dhanapati Upakltyan. ed. B, B. Bhattacharya, 229, 
338. Harmad : A term to denote ‘armada’, and hence used asa 
term of abuse for the Protuguese,. ~ 


2. Lakshmip, the Raja . Wilson “Early Annals” 1, 3n.). He may 
bea Hindu chief serving under the Mughals and Tor this he has 
been called vice king, 


. Bruton, 29-270. 
“4. Tbid, Il, 273. 
Hedges ITI. CLXXX, ¢ 
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Orissa. But the early history of their penetration to Orissa 
cannot be stated with any degree of certainty. Certain places 
e.g. Manikpatam, Hariharpur, Gingelly coast, Pipli, Balasore 
and Harishpur (Harishpurgarh) are associated with such 
efforts, but the details are not very clear particularly about 
Manikpatam and Hariharpur. According to one report the 
Dutch were invited in 1621 by the Mughal “‘Governor” of 
Manikpatam named ‘Mirjhasaj’ to found a factory there®., 
It is, however, not known if the Dutch actually established a 
factory there. However,they attempted in 1633 to establish 
trade centre at Hariharpur. But owing to the small demand 
of their wares and the uneconomic price of local cloth there, 
they abandoned the project3. The Dutch, however, handled 
a considerable amount of commercial transactions in Orissa 
from their factories located at Gingelly coast, Pipli, Balasore 
and Harispur (Harishpurgarh). 


The earliest definite reference to the Dutch trade in Orissa 
is in Gingelly coast. In spite of poor demand of their wares 
in this region the Dutch were able to make a gross profit of 
2,500 pagodas* (Rs. 8,750) by investing 1,000 pagodas 
(Rs. 3,500) in-1618. But there is no reference to the commo- 
dities that {hey purchased. Their trade at this place was effi- 
ciently organised in 1628-29 by deploying one or two large 
ships®. There is also reference to the Dutch carrying on con- 
siderable trade at this place in 1638°. 

1, Perhaps by governor is meant the faujdar of that place. It is not 

possible to identify the name. 
2. E. F. 1. 1618-21, 254n. 
Valentyn writing in thc twenties of the eighteenth c2ntury referred 
to the Dutch trading in rice at Hijli, Bhadrak and Kendua. We 
have, however, no other details about the activities of the Dutch 
in these places ( Valentyn, Vol. V, Part I, 159a. ). 
3. T. Raychoudhury op. cit, 78, based on Koloniaal Archief, Algemen 
Rijksar-chief. the Hague. 

4. One pagoda was equal to 3§ rupees. 

5. T. Raychoudhury op. cit. 78 based on Koloniaal Archief, Algemen 
Rijksar-chief, the Hague, 

‘6, Danvers “‘ Report to the Secretary of State for India on the Portu- 
guese Records relatiug to the East India”, 42. 
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Pipli was another important centre of Dutch commerce. 
But here also the date of their coming to this place is contro- 
versial. At first it was held that the- Dutch came {to Pipli in 
16251, Modern researches show that they actually came to 
Pipliin 16272. Certain circumstances brightened the pros- 
pects of Pipli. In 1636 the Dutch decided to withdraw their 
trade from Hooghly to Pipli because the monopoly of all trade 
at Hooghly was granted to two merchants and the governmen- 
tal authorities of the place being unfriendly to the Dutch 
placed many impediments on their trade3. The Dutch left 
Hoogbly for Pipliin January 1637. At the latter place also 
they faced opposition from the Muslim merchants, but by 
obtaining grants® from the emperor they succeeded in making 
Pipli factory their “‘stable and profitable concern” by 16396. 
Thereafter the Dutch had a flourishing trade at Pipli and this 
factory at Pipli was described by John Marshall (1668-72) as a 
“handsome’”’ one®. There js reference to the Dutch demolish- 
ing their factory at Pipli by 16767. But the cause is not 
known. 


It is not certain when the Dutch opened trade with Baln- 
sore. In the opinion of Campos the Dutch tvame there in 
1625°. But he cites no authority in support of his view. J- 
Beames wiiting on the basis of some Cuttack Records 
observes that the Dutch obtained a plot of land at Balasore 
from nawvab Mutagad Khan who was appointed deputy of 
Shah Shuja in Orissa in 1645. So, the Dutch cculd not have 


1. Cf Wilson “Early Annals” 1, 137 ; Campos op, cit, 97n. 


2. “The Cambridge History of India” V, 40-41. N, K. Sinha op, cit. 
I, 53 ; Abdul Karim op, cit. 193. 


3. Moreland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 47 © A, Chatterjee “ Bengal 
in the reign of Aurangzeb”, 189 based on Hague Transcript 1, 318. 
4. We have no details about it, 


5. T. Raychoudhury op, cit, 76-77 based on Keloniaal Archief, 
Algemen Rijksar-chief, the Hague. 


6. Marshall, 101. 
Master I, 55, [I, 92. 
8, Campos op, cit,97n. ¬ 
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obtained the grant prior to 1645 even if it be taken for gran- 
ted that they obtained the said grant in the very year of Muta- 
qad Khan’s appointment in Orissa. But it may be pointed 
out here that J. Beames is wrong as regards Mutagad Khan’s 
service in Orissa. He served as nawab of Orissa from 1632 to 
1641 and again as deputy of Shah Shuja from 1645 to 1648- 
492- In that case the Dutch could have obtained the land 
grant in 1632. But this proposition is again not acceptable as 
the Dutch settlement at Balasore was situated at a less advar- 
tageous® position than that of the English who came there in 
1633. Had the Dutch come to Balasore in 1632 or before, it 
is likely that they would not have occupied the worse site of 
the two®. So the Dutch must have founded settlement at 
Balasore sometime after the Eneglisb settlement in 1633. We 
find reference to the oppression of Malik Beg, the “governor” 
of Balasore upon the Dutch in 1647, as a result of which their 
trade was practically stopped and they could extract a licence 
from the local authorities only by making a show of force®. 
In 1664 there was a dispute between the English and the Dutch 
regarding the boundaries of their respective areas which was 
settled by nawab Shaista Kban®, Streynsham Master men- 
tioned in 1676 tbat the Dutch factory at Balasore was “‘hand- 
some squire (square) building””. Thusin 1676 Balasore was 
one of the six factories (Balasore, Chinsura, Kasimbazar, 
Patna, Dacca, Malda) under the Dutch directorate of Bengal®, 
and the chief of that factory was Vankewell®. 


{. Hunter “A History of Orissa” ed, N. N. Sahu IL. 311. The article 
is by J. Beames. 
. J. Sarkar “History of Bengal”, 11, 231. 
3. The Dutch factory was behind that of the English and was cut 
off from the river and the town by Barabati. But the English 
factory was easily accessible both from the river and the town 
( Hunter op, cit. 311. ) 
Hunter op, cir, UT, 311. 
E. F. 1. 1646-50, 175, 
Hunter op, cir, 11, 311 , R. D, Banerjee, op. cir. 11, 65. 
Master I. 55, 11, 92, 
TbidI, 55, U, 92. 
Ibid, U1, 67. 
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Another centre of Dutch trade was Harishpur (Harish-: 
purgarh). From here they purchased calicoes of considerable 
quantity in the seventies of the seventeenth century®. 


2. Trade privileges of the Dutch 


The Dutch obtained farmans and parwanas in favour of 
their trade from the Mughal Emperors, provincial governors 
and other officials. But as the privileges of trade secured by 
such farmans and parwanas were very often infringed, repea- 
ted confirmations became necessary. Curiously enough 
Farrukhsiyar, then deputy subahdar of Bengal issued two 
parwanas in quick succession, one on 21st September, 1708 and 
the other on 23rd September, 1708. He issued the first par- 
wana along with Sarbuland Khan, faujdar of Burdwan and 
Akbarnagar~-(Rajmahal) and Ziaullah Khan, diwan of Bengal 
and faujdar of Murshidabad perhaps to ensure effective imple- 
mentation of its provisions which largely depended on the 
subordinate officials. 


The Dutch suffered from “‘vexatious treatment” in Bengal 
as well as from troubles in Gujrat®. To secure freedom of 
trade, Jan Tack, the second of the, Dutch factory at Agra went 
on a mission to the imperial Court in 1648. He succeeded in 
obtaining a farman ordering the officials at Surat “to help in 
recovering the goods stolen from the Dutch and also a letter 
condemning Shaista Khan for his activities. But he failed to 
obtain any concession for trade in Bengal and Orissa as he 
could neither explain the cause of refusal of the Dutch to grant 
permit to Surat vessels to go to Achin which was then under 
their control nor could he give any assurance that such per- 
mits would be issued in future. In 1650 Jan Tack was again 
deputed to the Court of Delhi and this time he persuaded the 

Bowrey, 129, 


2, Shaista Khan, then subahdar of Gujrat, extorted money from 
their saltpetre buyers at Ahmedabad, their Surat factory was 
robbed in 1648 and the local authorities provided no assistance 
or compensation. ( E, F. I. 1646-50, XVII. ) 


3. E. F. I. 1646-50, XTII. 
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emperor to order the subahdar of Bengal not to exact any 
additional dues except the customary one!. But as many of 
their grievances particularly the treatment meted out to the 
Dutch factors in Bengal still remained unredressed, it was 
resolved in 1651 to send another mission to the emperor?®. 
This was supplemented by direct negotiations with Shah Shuja, 
then Mughal subahdar in Bengal. Accordingly Jan Verpoorten, 
a Dutch commissary? went to meet him. Shah Stuja was 
displeased with the Dutch for carrying on direct negotiations 
with the emperor over his head and he was also further preju- 
diced by the representations made by the “‘governors” of 
Hooghly and Pipli¢ against the Dutch regarding their refusal 
to grant passes to Indian ships for going to Achin and other 
ports under the control of the Dutch. So Shah Shuja refused 
to receive the Dutch envoy as well as the presents. brought by 
him. He ordered his officials to despatch ships without bother- 
ing for the Dutch passes and to “exact all the usual dues’’ and 
also to take other necessary measures against them’. Malik 
Beg also harassed the Dutch, by sealing and burning their 
warehouse at Pipli in 1653°. However, in 1654 the Pipli 
godown was opened at the insistence of the local merchants 
who largely depended on the Dutch trade. Perhaps these 
merchants acted as brokers and supplied goods to the Dutch. 
The position of the Dutch improved due to transfet of Malik 
Beg from Pipli in 1655 and the reconciliation of Shah Shuja 
after receiving passes for Indian ships. In recognition of the 


1. Hague Transcripts series I, Vol, XVI{ Nos, 529, 533 quoted in 
E. F 1. 1646-50, XXL ; Stavorinus “Voyages to the East Indies”, 
11, 84. , 

E. F. L 1651-54, Xl. 


” ¥ 
Details about him arc lacking. 


Jv 


wo 


4. Malik Beg was then governor of Pipli. Thc name of the governor 
of Hooghly is not known. 
5. E. F.L 1651-54, XL. 


6. E.F.1, 1651-54, 569-270; Valentyn Vol. V Part I, 162a; 
T. Raychoudhury, op, cit, 78 based on Koloniaal £:rchief Algemen 
Rijksarchief, the Hague. 
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importance of the Bengal factories a separate directorate 
independent of the Coromandel coast was created for them 
at Chinsura in 1655 and Pieter Sterthenius was appointed 


its director.® 
(i) Farman of Aurangzeb—1662 


In 1662 th: Dutch obtained from Aurangzeb a farman 
which permitted them to bring ships to the ports of Hooghly, 
Balasore and Pipli, pay customs “‘according to the ancient 
use”? ( i. e. at 33% ), carry goods to any place according to 
their convenience, sell these to whom they thought fit, appoint 
any person as broker, purchase freely articles like sugar. silk, 
wax, saltpetre etc. and pay no other duties on the way on 
their imports and exports. It prohibited the forcible use of 
their ships in. the service of the emperor®. 


(ii) Parwann of Rashid Khan—1674 


Notwithstanding this imperial farman, the Dutch were 
harassed by the local officials. In 1664 the “governor” of 
Balasore ill-treated a Dutch writer on a complaint of some 
boatmen. As a protest against this abuse the Dutch with- 
drew temporarily from Balasore and Piplif. In 1674 Rashid 


1. T. Raychoudhusry op, cit, 78 based on Koloniaal Archief, Alge- 
men Rijksar-chief, the Hague; Dutta; “Dutch in Bengal and 
Bihar 1740-1825”, 2. 

2. The rate of duties is diflerentiy mentioned in diflerent sources. 
In Streynsham Master’s Diarics it has been mentioned that 
according to this farman the Dutch would pay customs “¢ accor- 
ding to the ancient vse,’. ( Master Hd 27.} Abdul Karim ( op, 
cit. 193 ) writing on the basis of a British Museum manuscript 
( Add. MS No, 29095, 1 ) holds that this farman fixcd the rate 
of customs duties to be paid by the Dutch at 3}%. But Stavorinus’ 
( op, cir, TIf, 89-90 ) version of this farman refers to payment of 
53% duty by the Dutch. But this view seems to be wrong as in 
1708 Bahadur Shah reduced the customs duty paid by them from 
341% to 23%. This has been discussed later on inothis section. 

3. Master II, 26-28 : Stavorinus op. cit. 111, 89-91 ; Manucci I, 62: 
Abdul Karim op, cit, 193 based on British Museum Add. MS No. 
29095, 1. , 

4. E. F, [ 1661-64, 400. 
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Khan came to Orissa as nawab (middle of 1674 to March 
1676) and compelled the Dutch to pay £ 5000 or 6000 (i. e. 
approximately Rs. 44444 or Rs. 53333) in cash for the rene- 
wal of their privileges!. But this, too, was of no avail. 
According to Bowrey the Dutch suffered many abuses during 
the nawabship of Shaista Khan®. He often stopped on the 
way saltpetre and other commodities brought by the Dutch 
for loading the ships at Balasore Road?. 


(iii) Parwanas of Ziaullab Khan— 1708 


The situation dragged on for a few years. In 1708 Ziaullah 
Khan, the diwan of Bengal and Faujdar of Murshidabad* by 
issuing two parwanas in quick sucession permitted tbe Dutch 
to bring their ships to the ports of Pipli, Balasore and Hooghly 
or any other place they liked and to transact business with 
any merchant and to appoint brokers according to their liking. 
The chief articles of their trade were listed as textile goods, 
sugar, silk, wax, saltpetre and other goods of the provinces of 
Bengal. Bihar and Orissa. It ordered that the Dutch were to 
be given help in realising debts from the native mercbants 
and customs would be charged from them only at the port of 
Hooeghty on the basis of the list of goods to be supplied by the 
Dutch. It further ordered that the merchandise of the Dutch 
would pass unmolested through all places on producticn of 
the dastak from the Dutch chief at Chinsura®. 


(iv) Parwana of Farrukhsiyar, Sarbuland Khan and Ziaullah 
Khan—1708 

The Dutch received on 21st September 1708 a joint parwana 

under the seal of Farrukhbsiyar, then deputy subahdar of 


1. Bowrey 158-161 (Ratc of calculation : 1 rupee is equal to 2s. 3d.) 

2. Shaista Khan was appointed nawab of Bengal in May, 1663, 
Orissa was placed under his nawabship in March. 1676. He was 
recalled from Bengal in May, 1678. (J. Sarkar “History of Rengal’’ 
11, 230. ) . ˆ 

3. Bowrey, 164. 

. He held these posts from 1797 till Janvary, 1710. 

5. Abdul Karim op, cit, 195-196, based on British Museum Add. MS 
No. 29095. 70-77 and F. W. Stapel “Corpus Diplomaticum 
Neerlando Indicum”. VY. 296-308. 
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Bengal, Sarbuland* Khan, faujdar of Burdwan and Akbar- 
nagar (Rajmabhbal) and Ziaullah Khan, diwan of Bengal and 
faujdar of Mursbidabad. It confirmed the privileges already 
granted to the Dutch by Ziaullah Khan’s previous parwana 
and also permitted them to purchase wheat and rice for their 
own consumption without paying any duty®. 


(v) Parwana of Farrukbsiyar—1708 


Farrukhsiyar again granted a parwana to the Dutch on 
23rd September, 1708. It confirmed the privileges mentioned 
in his previous parwana®, Jtis difficult to say whether the 
Bengal officials granted such a large number of parwanas to 
the Dutch owing to their liberal policy towards foreign traders 
or they were heavily bribed for this. 


(vi) Farman of Bahadur Shah—1708 


Bahadur Shah issued to the Dutch a farman in 1708. By 
it the customs duty that the Dutch paid in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa was reduced from 3% to 21%. 


(vii) Farman of Jahandar Shah—1712 


A Dutch embassy headed’ by Johan Joshua Ketelaar 
succeeded in obtaining from Jabandar Shah in 1712 a farman 
and the hasb-al hukwms which fixed tbe customs duty at the 
rate of 24% in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa payable only at the 
port of Hooghly. The Dutch were permitted to capture “run- 
away deserter servants,’”’ to mint coins, to trade in opium, 
cloths and linen, sugar, wax etc. and to employ workers acor- 
ding to their choice. But unfortunately before his arrival at 


1, Sarbuland Khan : He was appointed fanjdar of Burdwan and 
Akbarnagar ( Rajmahal ) on March 4, 1708. (J. Sarkar “* History 
of Bengal” 11, 406 : Abdul Karim op, cit, 29.) 


2, Abdul Karim op, cit, 196 based on British Museum Add. MS No. 
29095 PP 73-76 ©: F, W. Stapel op. cit, 1V, 301-393. 


3. Abdul Karim op, cit, 196 based on F. W. Stapel op. cit, IV, 
304-305. 


1, Abdul Karim op. cit, 196 based on British Museum Add, MS No. 
27095. 41-42. 
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Surat the Dutch ambassador heard that Jabandar Shah had 
been defeated (February, 1713) and Farrukhbsiyar had ascended 
the throne®. 


(viii) Farman of Farrukhsiyar 
This fixed the customs duties payable by the Dutch at 2%. 
No other details about it are available. 


(ix) Nawab Murshid Quli Khan also granted a parwana 
to the Dutch. But the details are not known®,. 


(x) Farman of Muhammad Shah— 1729 


Muhammad Shah confirmed in 1729 the privileges that the 
Dutch then used to enjoy by virtue of the farmans and parwa- 
nas previously obtained by them®. 


(xi) Parwana of Shujauddin Muhammad Khan—1730 


In 1730 the Dutch again received from Shujauddin 
Muhammad Khan, subahdar of Bengal, a parwana which per- 
mitted the Dutch to bring ships to the ports of Balasore, 
Hooghly and Pipli, to carry their merchandise for sale to any 
place in the provinces of Bengal and Orissa after paying the 
requisite customs duties, to employ merchants and brokers 
according to their choice, to purchase goods from wbatever 
place they liked and to carry these to the aforesaid ports. It 


1. Abdul Karim op, cit, 198-199 : Stavorinus op, cif. II, 98-100. 
Wilson ‘Early Annals” 11, Part I[, 381, 384-388. 


2. Facts about Farrukhsiyar’s farman and Murshid Quli’s parwana 
granted to the Dutch are implied in the latter's parwana issued to 
the French in 1722 It noted that as “‘the Dutch have obtained 
from the Fmperor Faresquer (Farrukhsiyar) a farman reducing the 
duties to24%”’, the French prayed to Murshid Quli Khan fora 
parwana in which the duty of 4{% be reduced to 2 }% at the same 
rate as the Dutch” and for this Murshid Quli Khan granted to 
the French this parwana in 1722 which was ‘‘similar to that of 
Dutch.” B. P. P. January-June 1935, 62 : Martineau op, cit, 19-20. 


3. Abdul Karim op» cit, 199 based on British Museum Add. MS No. 
29095. 79-80 ; B. P. P, January-June ,1939, 105, 
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forbade the local officials to make any demand for payment of 
rahdari®, “Kattabarra” (cutborrah)® or any duty on wheat or 
rice which they would purchase for their own consumption. 
It ordered to collect rents from the areas under the admini- 
stration of the Dutch according to the established “‘Jumma” 
(Jama, i.e. total of the territorial assessment) and no other 
additional demand be made from them on this account. The 
officials were forbidden either to interfere in any way when 
the Dutch would take to task their servants, baparies (trave- 
ling traders) and pykars (brokers) for smuggling goods or to 
allow others to buy such goods without the consent of the 
Dutch®. 


(xii) Parwana of Qamruddin Khan—1737 


The privileges mentioned above were again confirmed by 
Qamruddin Khan, the grand wazir of the empire in 1737. 


(xiii) Parwana of Alivardi Khan in 1744 


-_ Alivardi Khan also confirmed in 1744 the privileges granted 
to the Dutch by Shujauddin’s parwana®. 


3. Export and import trade of the Dutch 


The farmans and parwanas mentioned above refer to the 
list of commodities in which the Dutch traded. The list inclu- 
ded textile goods, sugar, wax, silk, opium, saltpeire, etc. It 
is likely that the Dutch exported these commodities from 
Orissa. Except cowries from the Maldives we have no clear 
reference to the commodities that they imported to Orissa’, 
There are several references to the volume of trade carried 
on by the Dutch. In the fifties of the seventeeth century they 
could ship from Pipli 2000 tons of refined saltpetre annually®, 

~ 

1. Rahdari—Transit duty. 

Customs on wood. 
PB. 1. H, R. C. December, 1944, 47-48. 


Abdul Karim op, cir, 199, based on British Museum Add. MS No, 
29095, 79-80 ; B. P. P. January-June 1939, 105. 

5. Vide Ch. V1. 

6. E. F. 1, 1651-54, 95. ” 


os 
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The English factors at Balasore reported to the English East 
India Company in 1654 that in Bengal and Orissa the Dutch 
invested 2,00,000 sterling yearly and in the same year purchased 
goods to provide cargo to seven or eightshipsi. As we have 
no knowledge regarding the size of the ships they employed, 
it is difficult to state the quantity of articles carried by these 
ships Blake, Bridges and Elwes, the Eneglish factors in Bengal 
referred to the “vast trade” of the Dutch in Bengal and Orissa 
in 16642. In 1704 seven Dutch ships arrived at Balasore and 
the English fearing that the Dutch and the French would pur- 
chase all the goods offered for sale, started buying goods in 
haste®. 


Besides carrying goods of Orissa to Europe and vice versa, 
the Dutch also handled a certain amount of trade between 
Orissa and different Asiatic countries. They carried on commo- 
dities like rice, butter and cloth to Batavia and rice to Ceylon®. 
In 1653 two Dutch vessels from Balasore left Surat for Basra 
and Gombroon®. The Dutch played a key role in the trade 
between the Maldives and Balasore for many years in the 
eighteenth century The king of the Maldives issued a parwana 
in 1740 ordering his subjects that “everyone who trades to this 
Balasore should always consign under the protection” of Dutch 
factory there and so from 1740 to 1772 all the vessels belonging 
to the merchants of the Maldives came to Balasore. under the 
protection of the Dutcht. The Dutch carried on trade from 
Balasore to Malacca and Negapatam. Bernard Phoosen, the 


1. Ibid, 304. 

E. F. I. 1661-64, 400. 

Abdul Karim op. cir, 226 

For details vide ch. VII sec. C. 

E. F. 1, 1651-54, 183. 

P. I, H. R. C. December, 1942, 86, 88-89 based on two letters of 
Lawrence D’ Costa, the Agent of the Dutch at Balasore factory 


to the Hon'ble Issac Fitsingh, Governor of the’ Council at 
Chinsura dated 23rd October, 1787 and 10th Oetobcr, 1788 


Oe: Lo gto 


respectively. 
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Dutch Comissary for Coromandel on board the Ellemeet came 
in 1704 from Malacca to Balasore along with Goude Vogel 
Phenix and at the latter place after transfering the goods of the 
Ellemeet to the Goude Vogel Phenix started for Negapatam on 


December 30, 17043. 
(iii) The English 


1. Beginning of the English trade in Orissa 


After the Dutch, the English came to Orissa for trade. 
The establishment of the English trade in Orissa is an impor- 
tant event, not only in the history of the English East India 
Company, but also in the history of India, because it was from 
Orissa that the English gradually advanced towards Bengal 
and later on established their commercial as well as political 
supremacy in India. 


The English made efforts to establish trade settlements in 
Bengal from the second decade of the seventeenth century. 
The draft treaty concluded between Jahangir and Sir Thomas 
Roe in 1616 mentioned that the English ‘‘shall come freely” 
to any post in the territory of the “said King of India as well 
in Bengala and Syndu (Sind) as in the lordship of Suirat?”. 
But at that time they made no serious attempt to extend their 
trading operations to Bengal for several reasons, Firstly the 
English merchants on the Madras coast traded mainly in cali- 
coes of Golconda, besides those of some Hindu countries 
further south. Secondly, the products of Bengal were easily 
procurable ut Masulipatam, they had no intention of venturing 
to purchase them directly from Bengal at the risk of being 
pillaged by the Portuguese war vessels. Subsequently, how- 
ever, they began to suffer from abuses from the authorities 
at Masulipatam about 1626. This resulted in their withdrawal 
from that place in 1628. Thus they lost a convenient base 


1. Manucci lV, 160. 
1. Thomas Roe, 134. 
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for further expansion of their trade till they returned again to 
that place in 16302. 


Circumstances changed in the fourth decade of the seven- 
teenth eentury. This brought about “‘a change of policy” 
and forced the English merchants of the Coromandel coast to 
make serious attempts to establish trade relationship with 
Bengal®. In 1630 there was a terrible famine and from Gujrat 
to Golconda the coast land became °*“one vast charnel house?”, 
Next year the deluge of rain destroyed the crops and the 
scarcity became more acute*. Sickness took a heavy toll of 
the Company’s servants. Naturally the affairs of the English 
Company at Surat fell into a state of decay and the factory 
became heavily indebted. Even all the subordinate factories 
were dissolved “for want of business and savinge of charges®”, 
The high price of food stuffs made coasting trade in rice, sugar 
and butter highly lucrative. At the same time the general 
scarcity of piece-goods caused by the mortality of weavers in 
Gujrat and the Deccan necessitated search for an alternative 
source of supply. In this situation coarse silk and cotton 
cloths of Bengal became important articles of trade for the 
English merchants. Lastly, there was also much opportunity 
for “‘lucrative private trade” by the Company’s servants who, 
owing to the famine conditions prevailing in Masulipatam and 
the neighbouring places, had little opportunity to invest their 
own capital®. 

Owing to the reasons mentioned above the English factors 
made three attempts to open commercial contacts with Bengal. 
On their way to Bengal they made settlements in Orissa. The 


1. £, F. I, 1624-29, XLII, XLVI, 119, 280-284 ; 1636-33, XI, XXX, 
84-85° Thc English again returned to Masulipatam because. it 
was only at this place that they could get coast-goods for the 
southern factories { Bruce “Annals” 1, 303 ). 

E. F. 1. 1630-33, XXX ; Hunter “British India’. 11, 77. 
E. F. L. 1630-33, XIII. 

E. F. I. 1630-33, XXL. 


Ibid, XXIV-XXV. i 
E. F. I. 1630-33, XXX. 


* 
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first attempt was made in 1631 when some merchants started 
in the Hopewell from Masulipatam in a voyage to Pipli. At 
Calapara! they were favourably received by Baqgir Khan®, 
Subahdar of Orissa, who was then present there. From Cala- 
para they sailed towards Manikpatam. But as they lost a 
large boat at Calapara and experienced considerable difficul- 
ties while crossing the bar at Manikpatam, they decided to 
return to Masulipatam instead of going to Pipli?. The second 
attempt to plant English trade in Bengali was made next year. 
in August 1632, the Pearl was ordered to proceed from 
Armagon on a voyage to Bengal. But as the time was un- 
suitable for entering Bengal ports she returned after the 
discovery of ‘“‘some places or ports” *. From this Sir William 
Foster thinks that possibly she had reached Harishpur 
(Harishpurgarh)®. 


The third attempt was made in 1633 after the destruction 
of the Portuguese settlement of Hooghly by the Mughal forces 
in September, 1632. On 22nd March, 1633 the Apgentat 
Masulipatam resolved to “send two Merchants into Bengal 
for settling of a factory” there®. Accordingly a party of 
eight Englishmen including two merchants, Cartwright and 
Colley. started on April 6. 1633 on a “country boar” (focally 
manufactured boat). They carried some presents forthe 
nawab of Orissa to obtain permission for customs frec trade. 
On April 21st the party landed at a place called ‘“Harssapore™” 
(Harishpurgarh)”. When the English landed there a Portu- 
guese Master of a frigate and his followers attacked them but 


Calapara : Perhaps present Ganjam. Details arc in chapter VII. 
Baqir Khan : He was subahdar of Orissa from 1628-1632. 

E. FP. I. 1630-33, XXI-XXIII. 188-189. 

Jbid, XXVI-XXVI1], 244. 

Ibid, XXVIII. 


Hedges. IIT, CLXX VI; Bruton, 269 ; Wilson “Early Annals” 
LI, 


7. Situated in the extreme south-east of the Cuttack district at the 
mouth of the Patua. ¢ Cuttack Distr. Gazt ed. 1933, 237). 


~ 


i 


, 
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they were rescued by “Lucklip the rogger or Vice King”. 
On April 27, they hired some small boats and went upto 
Kosida, eight miles from Harishpur (Harishpurgarh) and 
from Kosida they went to Cuttack via Balikuda on land route 
to meet the nawab®. After presenting some gifts the English 
merchants obtained from the nawab a parwana for duty free 
trade3. A detailed discussion of this parwana has been made 
later on in this section. 


2. Foundation of Hariharpur and Balasore factories in 1633 


On May 9, 1633, the English factors left Cuttack and 
proceeded to Hariharpur along with the parwana, presented 
it to the “Governor of the town’”’ and offered him some pre- 
sents. At this he pledged his *‘bes: assistance and help”. The 
English hired u house there till they could build one and 
began trading operations?. Leaving Colley in charge of the 
affairs at Hariharpur, Cartwright and two otber Englishmen, 
Edward Peterford and William Withal, left for Balasore on 
June 16, 1633. Cartwright had also the intention to proceed 
to Puri in order to dispose of some goods there’, Meanwhile 
the Masulipatam factors despatched the Swan with all her 
cargoes and two English factors to Bengal to help the English 
marchants who had gone to establish trade centre there. The 
aforesaid ship anchored at Harishpur (Harishpurgarh) on July 
22, 1633, but finding no Englishman there she sailed up the 


coast and wentto Balasore where Cartwright had already 
founded a settlement®, 
eerie 
{. Bruton 260-270 ; Hedges 111, CLXXVi Lucklip: Lakhsmip, the 
Raja ( Wilson. op cit, 1, 3n ). He may bea Hindu chief serving 
under the Mughals. 
Mutaqgad Khan ( 1632-1641 ). 


3, By this the English perhaps promised to refrain themselves from 
piratical activities. Bruton 274-275. 


Hedges 111, CLXXV]JI ; Bruton 276 ; Wilson op, cit, 1, 15. 
5. E. F. 1, 1630-33, XXXI-XXII; Hedges Hl, CLXXVII; Wilson 
op, cit. 1, 16. 

6. E.F.L J630-33, XXIX, XXXII ; Wilson op, cit, 1, 1€. 

The Dutch records furnish us with a different account regarding 
the movements of the Swan. According to these the Swon did 
not go to Balasore but went to Pipli and returned from there 
to Armagon ({ Dagh-Register 1631-34, P 242 as quoted in E,F.1. 
1630-3¢, XXXii ). 
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3. Hindrances to the expansion; of trade of the English 


Thus everything seemed to be in favour of the English, But 
their fortune was only a short lived one. Very soon they had 
to face serious problems. Firstly. Being new-comers they 
were not aware of the commercial needs of the people there. 
Lead and broadcloth which were mainly brought by the Swan 
were not in demand among the people of Orissa’. Secondly, 
excessive drinking of arrack (spirit) which was available 
there in abundance and the deadly malaria during the rainy 
season caused much mortality among the English®. Thirdly, lack 
of honest and dependable servants stood in the way of their 
expansion of trade further. Mr. Colley, Chief of Hariharpur 
factory, wrote to Cartwright at Balasore (July 17, 1633) that 
there was no such servant as could be trusted even for seven 
rupees and be sent to Jagannath (Puri) to procure cloth and so 
he himself intended to proceed t> Puri to dispose of there some 
goods lyingunsold at Hariharpur?. Fourth/y, the English factors 
also indulged in some undesirable activities. Cartwright was 
detectedin an intrigue with the wife ofa Muhammedan dwelling 
next door to the English Factory at Hariharpur for which the 
nawab not only fined him but also ordered to, demolish the 
factory building. However, the crisis was somehow averted®*#. 
Fifthly, Portuguese competition also stood in the way of the 
English. In spite of tneir reverses in 1632 the Portuguese still 
retained considerable hold on the trade of the country". They 
again had “‘found greate favour with Shahjaban”’ and returned 


1. Hedges MT, CLXXIX ; E. F. 1. 1634-36, 42 ; Wilson op, cir, 1, 17. 


E. F. 1. 1630-33, XXXII: Wilson op. cir, 1. 17; Hedges Il. 
CLXXX. The authorities here mention that over indulgence 
in ‘fruits and arrack” caused mortality among the English. But 
as taking of fruits is not harmful, it is possible that by fruits they 
wanted to mean wine prepared from fruits. 
“ 3. EF. 1. 1630-33, 308 ; Hedges 1. CLXXVII. 

4. E.F.IL 1634-36, “XXXVI; Dagh-Register 1631-34 P 415 quotcd 

in E. F. b, 1634-36, XXVI ; Hedges IAI, XVII. 
5. Wilson op, cit, 1, 19, 


to 
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to-Hooghly!, Sixthly, the English also met much opposition 
from the Dutch The Dutch fleet from the Madras coast and 
the Eastern Archipelago blockaded the roadsteads in the Bay in 
front of Orissa coast with pinnaces and ships®. Sevenrhly, the 
piratical activities of the Arakanese. The Bay was infested 
with the Arakanese pirates and there was little safety of the 
ships3. In 1633 the boat of the Swan, which was sent ashore 
to bring water was attacked by the Arakanese pirates, who 
killed three of her men and took the rest as prisoners with 
them to Pipli where the prisoners were ransomed by a Portu- 
guese captain for four hundred rupees*. ' 


Owing to the causes mentioned above the business of the 
English in Orissa could not thrive. Cartwright had to remain 
content with the settlements at Hariharpur and Balasore and 
give up all hopes of further extending their spliere of acti- 
vities’. Again of these two settlements Hariharpur fell into 
decay because the mouth of the river Alanka where the vessels 
used to anchor silted up and it became dangerous for the 
ships to ride there ®. 


A fresh opportunity for the development of the English 
trade in the Bay was however, afforded by the expulsion of the 


1. E.F. 1. 1630-33, 308-309 ; Hedg.s Il1, CLXXVII ; Wilson op, cit, 
{, 18 ; Campos op. cit, 141-144, It is however, surprising that 
Shah Jahan who expelled the Portuguese from Hooghly in 1632 
and did not cease persecuting the Christians tll] 1635, established 
them again at Hooghly in 16 3. Writers like Rev Long, Dr. 
Wise Crawford etc. mention that the miracle that Frei Joao de 
Cruz performed in taming the wild elephant pleased Shah Jahan 
so much that he permitted them to return to Hooghly. But 
Campos who himself can assign no reason for such favour of 
Shah Jahan to the Portuguese does not believe the aforesaid 
view to be true, ( Campos op, cit, 141, 145-148 ) ! 

”n 
2. Wilson op, cit, [, 19 : Hunter “British India”, 11, 94. 
Wilson op, cit. I, 19 ; Hunter op, cit, 11, 94. 
E, F.1. 1834-36, 50; Hedges If, CLXXX; Wilson op, cit 1, 
18-19, § 
. Wilson op, cit, 1, 19 ; Hunter op, Cit, UU. 94. 
6. E. F. 1. 1642-45, XXVII, Hedges 111, XVIII ; Master I, 53, II. 84. 
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Portuguese from Hijli in 1636. But they could not utilise the 
opportunity owing to lack of pinnaces or ‘coasters’ (small 
coastal craft) and efficient factors which the company could 
not supply. Infact, the Company was then so preoccupied 
with their affairs in other parts of India as well as at home 
that they had little time to pay any attention to the business 
inthe Bay. As regards the other parts of India. it is to be 
noted that the English trade on the Coromandel coast in spite 
of the promises and farmans of the king of Golconda, was 
obstructed by the oppression of his officials and the rivalry of 
the Dutch. At home the Company faced opposition from 
another merchant company named the Courten’s Association. 
formed in 1635 under the patronage of Charles I for trading 
in the East Indies®. 


~ 


As a cumulative effect of these adverse circumstances, 
English trade suffered much. On account of the poor return 
of their business, the English factors in Orissa fell heavily into 
debt amounting to Rs. 8,000. So, in 1638 the English authori- 
ties at Masulipatam ordered their factors in the Bay to concen- 
trate their business in one factory only till more funds were 
available. But perhaps this order was not implemented 
immediately. In 1640 the English sent some goods from Masu- 
lipatam in a Danish ship to Hariharpur factory*. In May, 
1641 the Diamond was despatched from Masulipatam to Orissa 
to discharge the debts and bring away the factors’. In obedi- 
ence to this order John Yard, the English factor at Balasore, 
was “supposed to be winding up affairs?’ of that place and 
started for Masulipatam about the middle of January, 1642. 


1. E, F. 1. 1634-36, 42-43 : Wilson op, cit, 1. 19. 


2. E.F.L 1637-41, V, XXXII. Wilson op.cit.1, 19. Courten’s 
Association is also spelt as Courteen’s eAssociation ( E. F. I. 1651- 


54, 42. ). 
3. E.F, [. 1637-41, XXXVI, 281. 
4, Ibid. XLV, 263. ଏ 


5, Letter from the coast, August 31, 1641; referred to in Home 
miscellaneous series Vol. 29, 33 quoted in EB. F, lL. 1637-41, XLV : 
E. F. 1. 1642-45, 13. 20 
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But foul weather compelled him to return to Balasore and the 
“commerce in the Bay went on as before’. 


4. Hariharpur and Balasore factories. 


This policy of withdrawing the Orissa factories was how- 
ever, soon reversed. Though the accounts of Hariharpur 
factory had been closed on 31st August, 1642, Francis Day, 
a member of the Masulipatam Council advised the company 
to retain the establishment of Balasore. He observed that “J 
thinke Ballasore (with the adjacent places) is not to be totally 
left ; for it is noe such dispisable place us is voted?’ and expres- 
sed the hope'that employment of more capital under the 
management of an ‘‘active man’’ would make Balasore a profi- 
table centre of trade3. This report of Francis Day made the 
Fort St. George factors half inclined to concur with Yard’s 
view regarding the possibility of profitable trade in Bengal and 
held that Balasore should be “stocked as it ought” i. e. sup- 
plied with sufficient funds. They also solicited orders from the 
President and Council at Bantam* whether ‘“‘those parts” 
would be absolutely abandoned or settlements would be con- 
tinued and furnished “‘as it ought to be”, 


However, no decision was taken immediately. In Septem- 
ber 1644 Balasore had two factors— Henry Olton and William 
Gurney, with William Netlam as assistant. But it seems that 
adequate supplies did not come to Balasore. The Fort S§t. 


1. EF. L. 1642-45, XXVI, 42. 

2, E. F,1 1642-45, XXVII, 126, Francis Day in his letter to the 
Company ( 3rd November, 1642) made mention~of purchase of 
some piece goods at Hariharpur. ( Hedges MT, CLXXXHM, E. F. I. 
1642-45, 65.) Ac¢ording to Sir William Foster these purchases 
were made through a native broker. ( E. F. [. 1642-45, 126n ) 

3. E. F. 1, 1642-45. XXVIII. 65-66 ; Hedges III, CLXXXII ; Wilson 
op, cir, 1. 20-21, 

4, Fort St. George factory was then subordinate to the Factory at 


Bantam. 
5. E. F. 1. 1642-45,XXIX, 78, 
6. FE. F. [. 1642-45, 193. 
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George factors were under the painful necessity of informing 
the President and Council at Bantam (October 1, 1645) that 
unless the supply of “shipping and means” (money & goods) 
improved in the next year “that unprofitable factorie’”’ (i. e. 
Balasore) would have to be closed. The Madras Council 
also referred the matter to «he Company for its views? We 
have no evidence for any direct communication from the 
Company to its subordinates in India regarding the future of 
Balasore factory at that time. But Captain Brookhaven’s® 
instructions to the factors at Balasore (December 14, 1650)“ 
seem to suggest that the Company expressed its opinion in 
favour of retaining the factory at Balasore. Gradually Balasore 
became an important centre for purchasing various articles by 
the English® and also for loading and unloading of their ships 
bound for Europe®. But with the establishment of trade 
centre in Calcutta (1690) the importance of Balasore declined”. 
The English factory at Balasore stood a little further from the 


river (Burabalang)® side. In 1659 the factory house was 
partially rebuilt at a cost of Rs. 1,000°, 


5. Other centres of trade 


We do not get any reference. in contemporary .records to 
the establishment of any other factories by the English besides 
Hariharpur and Balasore for the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century. There are some later references to the estab- 


1. Ibid, XXXV, 293. 
2. Bruce “Annals”, 1, 402. 


3. He was the commander of the Lioness which came to Balasore 
in 1650. 


4, “The Company being desirous to extend and improve its trade 
in Orissa and Bengal, they are to do théir best to learn how this 
trade may most profitably be carried on” ( E. F. I. 1646-50, 332). 


5. Details have been given later while dealing with investment. 
6. Details ars in chapter VIII section A. i 


7. Wilson “Old Fort William” I, 3; List of factory Records of the 
East India Company at India Office, X. | 


Marshall, 61. 
9. E, F. [. 1655-60, 297, “¢ 
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lishment of factories at Ganjam*, Cuttack and Balaramgarhi® 
But even in these cases definite dates of their establishment 
are not known. 


The English attempted to found a factory at Ganjam to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century. The initiative for 
this came from the Chief and Council at Vizagapatam. Jn 
reply to their letter the Fort St. George authorities observed 
in April 1694 that the Company had forbidden to found any 
new settlement. Butthey assured the, Vizagapatam factors 
that they would refer the matter to the Company?. The 
sequel is not known except that in 1747-48 John Andrews 
was President at Ganjam factory*. 


~ 


As regards Cuttack factory we have no details prior to 
1708. Alexander Hamilton (1708) tells us that the English 
had a “fine factory” at Cuttack and that iis walls were still 
standing during his visit to that place®. 


The English had a factory at Balaramgarhi ( 9 miles east 
of Balasore ). ,Owing to the plundering activities of the 
Marathas near Balasore the English withdrew their factory 
from that place to Balaramgarhi in 1749°. We have no other 
details about this factory except the purchase of cotton goods 
from here by the English in later years”. 


There is much controversy regarding the settlement of a 
factory at Pipli by the English. Yule and Sir William Foster 
are of opinion that the English never established a factory at 


Ganjam : For location vide chapter I. 

Balaramgarhi : Vide chapter V. 

Letters from Fort St. George 1694, 36-37. 

Fort William to the Court 24th February \ 1747-48. para 52. 


Alexander Hamilton 1, 216, 

Fort William to the Court, 13th January. 1749-50, para'152; 
Datta “Fort William”, 1, 389. 

7. Details regarding the purchase of cotton goods have been dealt 
with in connection with investment of the English. 


NE 
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Piplii. It may however be pointed out that the idea that the 
English had a factory at Pipli perhaps arose from the provision 
of Shah Jaban’s farman of 1633-34 restricting the movement 
of the English ships to the port of Pipli®. Perhaps it is this 
which led Hunter to believe tbat the first English settlement 
in Orissa was at Pipli where the English were permitted to 
trade in 16343, But as there is much controversy whether 
Sheb Jahan granted such a farman or not#*, it is difficult to say 
if the English had really a factory at Pipli. The statement of 
Alexander Hamilton (1708) that previously the English had 
a factory at Pipli® appears to be too vague to be relied upon. 
But even though the question of establishment of a factory at 
Pipli remains uncertain, it is possible that English ships used 
to go and stay there on commercial missions. 


Though the English are reported to have trade contacts 
with Gingelly®, it is uncertain if they had any factory there. 
The Endeavour sailed from Fort St. George on July 10, 1644 
in order to ‘and John Brown and Edward Winter, the English 
factors at Gingelly and a chest of rials of eight” for investment 
in betillies’ and longcloth for persia. Buta Dutch letter 
from Mauslipatam stated that the factors were landed at 
‘Sicacole®™(Chicacole)® and the chest of rials of eight was lost 
due to upsetting of the boat and the local governor forbade 


1. Hedges II, CLXXXI. E. F. 1. 1642-45, XXXV. 


2. E. F. I. 163436, XXXV-XXXV], 12; Hedges Il, CLXXV- 
CLXXVI, 


3. Hunter, “The Indian Empire”, 283 ; “Orissa”, 11, 38. 


4. The controversy about this farman has been discussed in the 
appendix to this section. 


5. Alexander Hamilton 1], 3, 


© 


6. Gingelly : Gingelly coast extended from the Godavari to Jagan- 
nath ( Puri ). ° 


7. A Spanish coin. Details are in the section on currency. 
A kind of Muslin. For details vide chapter V, section B. 


9. Chicacole (Srikakulam) : Situated in 18° 17° Nand 83° 55°E on 
the left bank of the, Langulya and is 4 miles from its mouth, 
(1. G. P. Madras 1,222. ) | 
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the weavers and merchants to make any deal with the English 
without his prior consent®. In 1675 a factor went to Gingelly 
to see what goods would be available there®. William Norris, 
he English ambassador requested Aurangzeb in 1698 to grant 
him permission for establishing English factory at Gingelly®?. 
But as Norris embassy ended in failure it is likely that this 
prayer was also not granted by the emperor. 


6. Trade privileges of the English 


The prosecution of business operations in Orissa by the 
English was not free from difficulties. Besides the customs 
and transit duties that they had to pay normally, they were 
much harassed by the local officials. The letter used to stop 
the boats of the English for exacting cutborrah* and forcefully 
opened their consignments on the way and seized the articles 
without fair and adequate payment’. Moreover, the English 
aiso faced difficulties in realising arrears from the merchants 
and weavers. The English could not also sometimes realise 
debts from their merchants. 


In order to seek exemption from the payment of customs 
and transit duties partly or fully and also to get rid of the 
difficulties mentioned above the English had to make repeated 
efforts to obtain farmans from the emperors, nishans from 1he 
princes, parwanas from the subahdars and other officials and 
dastack from diwan, though these gave them only temporary 
relief. 


1. E. F. [. 1642-45, 2C6, 206n. 

2. E. F. [. 1670-77 New Series II, 268-269. 

3. Manucci III, 300. 

4, Cutborrah : customs on wood. 

5. This practice of forceful seizure of goods of the merchants without 
making adequate payment was note uncommon in medieval India. 
Tbe merchants of Surat in their protest note drawn up against the 
local autharitics in 1615 referred to such torceful seizer of goods 
( Morcland, “India at the death of Akbar, 44). In 1606 after 
ascending thc throne Jahangir forbade the opening of packages 


of the merchants on the roads without their consent ( Tuzuk 
ed. R & B, I, 7-8 ; E & D VI, 285. ) 
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The English procured three farmans, three nishans, sixteen 


parwanas and one dastak®. 


were however, doubtful and ambiguous. 


bo 


1. 


A. Farmans 


Farman of Shahjahan— 


LE) 


;; Aurangzeb— 


5 », Farrukhsiyar— 


B. Nishans 


Nishan of Shab Shuja— 


a 5 


`” 


C. Parwanas 


୨ 


s, Prince Azam— 


Parwana of Mutagad Khan— 


7 rr” 
୨” ”୨ 
2” ”” 
a7 ’” 
5” y* 
`” ’"” 
”7 ” 
” La 
$” ’ 
’, I” 
wy: L£) 
”” MA] 
# 1” 
ra r” 
’” 7” 
D. Dastak 


Mirjumla— 

Shaista Khan— 

Tarbiyat Kban— 

Safi Khan— 

Saf Sikhan Khan— 
Shaista Khan— ® 
Rashid Khan— 

Mirza Muhammad Saleh— 
Shaista Khan— 

Haji Safi Khan— 

Safid Muhammed Khan— 
Ibrahim Khan— 
Sarbuland Kbhan— 

Khan Jahan Bahadur— 
Murshid Quli Khan— 


Dastak of Ali Reza— 


The provisions of some of these 


1650 
1680 
1717 


1651 
1656 
1678 


1633 


1660 
1664 
1668 
1671 
1672 
1672 
1674 
1678 
1682 
1682 
1682 
1691-92 
1709 
1712 
1714 


1700 


a 
1. There are references to other farmans of Shah Jahan. But these 


were not actually granted to the English. 


appendix to this section. 


For details vide 
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The grants obtained by the English are noted below chro- 
nologically. 


(i) Parwana of Mutaqid Khan (Mutaqgad Khan)— 1633 


The Eneglish came to Orissa for opening trade relations in 
1633 and obtained from Mutaqad Khan, then nawab of Orissa, 
a parwana which granted them certain privileges®. 


(a) The English were permitted to trade without payment 
of any junken® or customs duties. 


(b) They were permitted to build a “house” (factory 
house) at any place according to their needs and to build and 
repair ships by making payment to the workers at tbe usual 
rate, ଞ 


1. The circumstances in which the English came to Orissa in 1633 
and obtained this porwana has been dealt with in detail previously 
in this section, William Bruton makes no mention of the name 
of the nawab who granted the parwana. But the English factory 
records ang! an additiona! MS of the British Museum where also 
we find this parwana, mention names of two subahdars ( Mutaqad 
Khan and Agha Muhammad Zaman ) who granted this parwana. 
C. R. Wilson on the basis of an entry in the Bengal Censultations 
19 February 1704 holds that the parwana was granted by Agha 
Muhammad Zaman who according to him, was the neob of 
Orissa from 1631-2 to 1634-5 and also from 1640-1 to 1645-6. 
But according to Sir William Foster the entry in Bengal Consulta- 
tions mentioned by C. R. Wilson may be wrong and as Agha 
Muhammad Zaman served in Bengal from 1630-1 to 1634-5 it 
may be correct to assume that it was Mutaqad Khan who granted 
the parwana. The mention of the name of Mutaqed Khan first 
in the parwana seems to suggest that Mutuqad Khan granted the 
parwana and later cn it was confirmed by Agha Muhammad 
Zaman who served in Orissa from 1642 to 1645 ( E. F. 1. 1655- 
60, 412-413 ) Maathir-ul-Umara ed. Beveridge and Baini Prasad 
11. 219-22R ; J. Sarkar “History of Bengal” 11,231). Sir William 
Foster's view may be taken to be coircct as in the Persian acco- 
unts we find Mutaqgad Khan as suhahd r of Orissain 1633 
(Maathir-ul-umara ed. Beveridge and Baini Prasgd 11, 349 ). 


2. For expianation vide chapter 11 section 5. 
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(c) The third privilege relating to the grant of permission 
to issue coins is controversial®?. 


(ii) Farman of Shah Jahan— 1650 


The English autborities at Surat sent Richard Davidge, Chie? 
of Agra and Lucknow factories to the Court of Shah Jaban in 
July 1650 for redress of some of their grievances e. 2. cxaction 
of road dues and oppressions carried on by the officials at 
Surat and Sind?3. As a result of this mission the English ob- 
tained several farmans. One of these farmans affirmed that as 
the English had paid usval custom at Surat, Broach and Lari- 
bander, they must not be asked to pay customs on the way 
between Agra and Bengal and between Agra and Surat®. As 
Bengal and Orissa was then under one subahdar who governed 
the latter province through his deputies, this exemption from 
customs was applicable to Orissa also. 


(iii) Nishan of Shab Shuja—1651 

Notwithstanding the farman of 1650 the mutasaddics 
{collectors) of Balasore and other ports of Orissa oppressedthe 
English merchants and hindered,them from buying and selling 
and harassed them on the road. To be freed from such oppres- 
sions the English obtained from Shah Shuja a nishan in 165} 
‘by which the local officials were forbidden to demand any 
duties from the English either in the ports or on the way and 
also to obstruct the business of the latter in any ways. This 
nishan was lost by Paul Waldegrave, Chief of Bengal factories. 
when he was attacked by robbers on his way from Balasorc 
to Masulipatam®. 


imamate 
Bruton If, 270, 272-275. 

Vide chapter 11, section 6. 

E. F. I. 1646-50, XXII, 301-304, 320. a 

“E. F. J. 1655-60, 414-415 ; 1678-84 New Series IV, App [. I853. 

E. F. 1. 1655-69, 415 ; Additional MS No. 24039 of the Britists 
Museum, No, 6. 

6. E. F. I, 1651-54, XXVIII ; E, F, 1., 1655-60. 495, 110. 


fj wp = 
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(iv) Nishan of Shah Shuja—1656 


Another nishan was procured from Shah Shuja in April 
1656 by Thomas Billidge, the servant of a rival company 
named the Maurice Thompson Company®, with the help of 
James Price, the servant of Boughton. It ordered that neither 
any customs be demanded from the English on their imports or 
exports nor their goods be opened on the way for forced sale 
at under rates. The English would sell and buy without any 
kind of impediment, build factories according to necessity, and 
get necessary help in recovering debts from the merchants, 
weavers etc?, 


in 1657 the Maurice Thompson association was incor- 
porated in a resuscitated East India Company and the latter 
employed Mr. George Gawton. a companion of Thomas 
Billidge, as its Agent at Hooghly and the nishan was used by 
the new Company without any objection®. 


(v) Parwana of Mir Jumla—1660 


With the departure of Shab Shuja to contest for the 
imperial throne,-a period of uncertainty began in Bengal as 
well as Orissa“. The trading operations of the English were 
carried on under the “‘gravest disadvantages” due to the civil 
war and the ill blood that existed between the English and Mir 
Jumla’ Owing to the oppressions of the “‘governor” of Mir 
Jumla at Fort St. George the English had captured the 
nawab’s Red Sea (Mocha) junk. This act of the English 
infuriated Mir Jumia very much and he ordered the “gover- 


1. An independent association of merchants formed by Maurice 
Thompson in 1655. "This association scent factors to Bengal in 
1655 for trade there. ( E. F.1. 1655-60, 109; 1678-84 New 


Series IV, 186 ). 
` 2. Master II. 21; E, F,1, 1655-60. 110-112 Additional MSS No. 
24039 British Museum, No. 7 ; Court Minutes 1674-76, $1.7 


3. E. F. 1. 1655-60, 188 : 1678-84 Mew Serics IV, App. 1. 186. 
4 FE. F. 1. 1655-60. 123, 167. il 
5. Ibid, 275. 
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nor” of Balasore to levy 4%, duty on all goods cxported, 
besides anchorage dues on Ships3. However, an agreement 
was at last reached and Mir Jumla granted the English a 
dastak or parwana on 9th February, 1660 confirming the pri- 
vileges which the English were granted by Shah Jahan and 
Shah Shuja2. It declared that as all the goods of the English 
were free from any duties by an imperial farman,” all officials 
in Bengal and Orissa shall refrain from demanding anything 
from the English on this account”’?, By virtue of this parwana 
the English could carry on trade in Orissa without any 
molestation. 


(vi) Parwana of Shaista Khan— 1664 


The death of Mir Jumla threw the English into a situation 
full of uncertainties. Their right to exemption from customs 
duties to which they were entitled by the parwana of Mir 
Jumla was questioned as the parwana ceased to operate and 
the old farman of Shah Jahan on which they based their 
demand had not been confirmed by Aurangzeb®. Consequent- 
ly the factors of Patna and Balasore while emphasising the 
need for procuring a farman from Aurangzeb, wrre obliged to 
remain satisfied obtaining from the diwan, Ray Bhagwati Das, 
an order that Mir Jumla’s parwana should be regarded as still 
in force®. 


In 1664 when Shaista Khan, the newly appointed nawab 
of Bengal, came to Rajmahal, Blake went to meet him and 


1. bid, 92-96, 280-281 ; Bruce “Amals™ | 560; J.N. Sarkar “The 
Life of Mir Jumla”, 142-143 tna letter of a later datc from the 
Balasure factors to the Company it is mentioned 5% (E F.1 
1655-60, 297 ). E. F. I. 1655-60, 293-294, 297. 

2. E. F. 1, 1655-60, 390-391, ~ 

E. F, 1. 1655-60, 416 ; Additional MS, No. 24039 of the British 


Museum, No. 8. 
4. E. F. [. 1661-64, 288, 393-394, ନ 


5. E, F, 1. 1€61-64 ; 288. The pa‘ wana of Mir Jumla as given in 
E. F. I. 1655-60, 416 contains a note by the diwvan Ray Bhaga- 
wati Das that this parwana would remain as effective as it was 
previously. This endorsement was made by ithe diwan certainly 
after Mir Jumla’s death in 1663. 


wu 
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endeavoured to obtain a general’ parwana from him. After 
staying one mouth there and at a great expense Blake 
succeeded in obtaining the nawab’s parwana which confirmed 
the old privileges which the English enjoyed since the time of 
Shah Shujai. After obtaining Shaista Khan’s parwana the 
English hoped to carry on their trade without any hindrance. 
But their hopes were soon belied. The nawab began to inter- 
fere with their saltpetre trade at Patna which affected its im- 
port to Balasore?®. However, the English continued their 
trade in Orissa by obtaining parwanas from three successive 
nawabs—Tarbiyat Khan, Safi Kban and Saf Shikbhan Khan till 
they could obtain a parwana from Shaista Khan in 1672. 


(vii) Parwana of Tarbiyat Khan—1668 


Tarbiyat Khan (June 1667—October 1669), the nawab of 
Orissa, granted the English a parwana in March 1668 which 
declared that the English had been freed from paying any 
duties and other payments by the farman of Shah Jahan and so 
no demand be made from them no this account. It further 
stated that this exemption from customs would also apply to 
the goods brought from “‘the ports of Zerbad” (Java and 
Sumatra)?. ” ' 


‘ 


(viii) Parwana of Safi Khan—1671 


The English obtained in 1671 a parwana from Safi Khan 
who has been mentioned as “‘Ruffic Kaun®” in the Eneglish 
factory records. By this parwana the subordinate officials were 


1. E. F. I, 1661-64, 394-395. No copy of this parwana can be traced 
(E.F, 1. 1661-64, 395n ) 


2. Bowrey, 164 ; E. F, I. 1661-64, 395. 
3. E. F.1 1668-69, 164-165, 165n. 


4. Sir Richard Carnac Temple suggests that the parwara was granted 
by Mirza Rafi Khan Bazil who was in command of the Fort of 
Gwalior during the reign of Aurangzeb ( Master II, 25n). 
But there is no mention of his ever becoming the nawab of Orissa 
and it may be possible that ‘‘Ruffee is a mistake for Suffee’, or 
“Zuffee’, and the nawab who granted the parwana was Safi Khan. 
(E. F.1. 1670-77 New Series, II, 337, 337n, 343-344; R. D. 
Banerjee op. cit. 11, 55 ). 
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ordered not to hinder the export and import trade of the 
English by asking for payment of customs and other demands, 
not to charge anchorage dues for their ships and to provide 
them with necessary help in recovering their due debts from 
the persons indebted to them. 


(ix) Parwana of Saf Shikban Khan —1672 


In 1672 the English obtained from Saf Shikhon Khan, 
nawab of Orissa (1671-74)2, a parwana which confirmed the 
privileges granted by Safi Khan’s parwana®. 


(x) Second parwana of Shaista Khan—1672 


The English obtained a parwana from Shaista Khan in 
1672. It exempted the English from payment of customs 
throughout Bengal and Orissa for all the goods imported 
or exported by them, ordered the local officials to give neces- 
sary help to the English in recovering their due debts from 
the weavers, merchants etc. and prohibited stoppage of boats 
whether owned or hired by the English and also other kinds of 
impediments to their trade*. 


(xi) Parwana of Rashid Khan—1674 


For securing relief from the dppression of Malik Kasiin, 
“governor” of Balasore the English obtained “from Rashid 
Khan (1574— March 1676) a pariwvana in 1674 which confirmed 
the privileges granted to the English by Safi Khan's parwana®. 


er mn niin etn 


1, Master, 11. 25 ; EB. F. 1. 1670-77 New Series ITI, 337: Hedges II 
CXCI. ' 


2. According to the English factory records, Saf Shikhan Khan 
assumed office by the end of 1671 and continued till the middle 
of 1674 ( E. F, 1, 1670-77, New Series 1, 344, 344n, 377.) But O’ 
Malley mentions one Ibrahim Khan before 1673 and Safi Khan 
again in 1673 and thus Saf Shikhan Khan in the sameyear 
(1673) as subahdars of Orissa ( Puri. Dist. Gazt., 38,)} But 
as Saf Sikhan Khan issued a parwana to the English in 


_ 1672 the former opinion seems to be correct. 
3. E.F, lL. 1670 New Series IL, 339. ® 


4. Master II, 22-24 ; E. F. I. 1670-77 New Series II, 349-3 50 ; Hedges 


5. E. F. I. 1670-77 New Series IT, 377 ; Bowrey 158-161, Vide ante 
No. (viii). The actual date of Rashid Khan’s becoming subahdar 
of Orissa is not known. It was about the middle of 1674. 
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The English were again in trouble when the emperor issued 
an order to the nawab to demand two percent customs on all 
the goods of the English and the nawab’s office at Dacca 
drafted orders asking the authorities at Hooghly and Balasore 
to execute the same. But the English factors at Dacca arran- 
ged to have the despatch of these orders postponed for seven 
days by bribe possibly for getting total exemption. The Coun- 
cil at Balasore discussed this affair and decided first to ease 
the situation by bribing Rai Nandalal, the nawab’s diwan, and 
then to refer the matter to the Agent and Council at Fort St. 
George for necessary direction®. However, on May 5, 1677 
Shaista Khan issued an order suspending the levy of customs 
till further orders from the eémperor®. 


(xii) Parwana of Mirza Mubammad Saleh—1678 


Fidai Khan succeeded Shaista Khan and came to Dacca 
on January 19, 1678. He stopped the Company’s business 
at Hooghly and refused to give any parwana for trade unless 
the emperor granted them farman for this purpose?, For. the 
smooth running of their trade in Orissa during that time the 
English obtained in Februery, 1678 a parwana for free trade 
from Mirza Muhammad Saleh, the then nawab of Orissa*. 


(xiii) Nishan of Prince Azam—1678 

Prince Azam succeeded Fidai Khan as nawab of Bengal 
in June, 1678. In September 1678 the English obtained from 
him a nishan. which enjoined that the goods imported or 
exported by the English by land or water should not be stop- 
ped for extorting customs’. Thus obstruction to fIthe 


~ 


1. Master II, 68, 73, 77-78; B & M Papers I, 49 : Sundry Book 1677- 
78, 53 ; Hedges II, CCLVII-CCLVIIL; E. F. I. 1670-77 New 
Series If ; XXIII-XXIV, 409. 


E, F. 1. 1670-77 New Series II XXIV. 417. 
E, F. 1. 1678-84 New Series IV, XXH, 152. 
E. F. 1. 1678-84 New Series IV, 180-181. B 


E. F. 1. 1678-84 New Series IV, 163, B & M, Papers 1, 99-100; 
Bowrey op. cit, 164 ; Letter to Fort St. George 1699-1700, 47 
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Company’s trade! was temporarily removed. The reimposi- 
tion of the Jizya by Aurangzeb in 1679, however, again opened 
the whole question of customs duties paid by the foreigners 
in his empire as the Christians were also asked to pay Jizya in 
the form of an addition of one percent to the customs duty. 
So, the Bay Council decided to senda lumpsum money to 
Wazir Inayat Khan to secure a farman from Aurangzeb?®. 


(xiv) Farman of Aurangzeb—1680 


The English succeeded in obtaining a farman from Aurang- 
zeb in 1680. The farman was addressed to the present and 
future governors of Surat. This farman enjoined that ‘‘where- 
fore it is commanded that in the said place from Ist Day of 
Shawal in the 23rd year of our Reign (i. e. 15th March, 1680) 
of the safd people there (three) and a half rupees per cent of 
all their goods on account of custom and poll money be taken 
for the future and all other places upon this Account let no 
one hinder or molest them for custom, Rawdarree (rahdari), 
Peashcum® (peshcash), Phirmath (farman) and oiher matters 
by the Emperor’s court forbidden not to make any Demands 
in these particular observe”. This Jarman was followed by 
directions from the emperor’s Wazir, (Asad Khan) to the 
governors of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, asking for compliance 
with its ‘provisions*. But the terms of the farman were so 
ambiguous that soon there arose dispute between the English 
and the Mughal officials in respect of their interpretation. 
The English held that by the farman they were required to pay 
3} customs only at Surat and except that place they were 
free from any payment all over the empire®. But Rai 
Balchand, faujdar of Murshidabad held that the faiman did 
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1. E. F. I. 1678-84, New Series IV, 163. 

2, J. Sarkar “History of Aurangzib” V, 259. 

3. Rahdari : Transit duty, Peshcash : An offering, tribute or present. 
4. 


EF. L. 1678-84 New Series IV, XXIII ; 230 ; Collection of Papers 


re: Some Early incidents in the annals of the East India 
Company, 2. 
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pot refer to Bengal at all and it meant that the English after 


paying 3‡% duties on any goods at Surat were to be free 
from payment of any duties all over the empire in respect of 
ofthe same goods. The emperor accepted Rai Balchand’s 
interpretation and ordered Haji Safi Khan, the emperor’s diwan. 
at Dacca to demand 3£° customs on goods for which customs 
had not been paid at Surat?. 


(xv) Parwanas of Shaista Khan and Haji Safi Khan—1682. 


In November 1682 the English obtained from Shaista 
Khan and the imperial diwan at Dacca, Haji Safi Khan a 
parwana suspending payment of customs for seven months? , 


(xvi) Parwana of Said Mubammad Khan—1682. 


It was September, 1682 when the English: procured for the 
first time a parwana from a subordinate official like Safid 
Muhammad Khan, ‘‘governor” of Balasore for continuance 
of the Company’s trade there without any kind of 
interference®?. 


(xvii) Parwana of lbrahim Khan—1691-92. 


In 1685 Shaista Khan again demanded 34%, duties from 
the English on all their imports besides the annual payment 
of Rs. 3,000 which they had made before*. The English 
resolved to resist the demand of Shaista Khan. The Court of 
Directors also endorsed this resolution. Ultimately open 
hostilities broke out between the English and. the Mughals in 
16865. At last peace was concluded and on 23rd April, 1690 
Aurangzeb issued a farman to Ebrahim ( Ibrahim ) Khan, the 
nawab of Bengal, asking him to allow the English to trade in 


1, E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series 1V, XXIV, 277. Collection of Papers 
re: Some early incidents in the annals of the East India 
Company, 2. 


E. F, 1. 1678-84 New Series IV, XXXVI, 296-299. 
Ibid, LV, 302. 
I. H. Q., 1942, 49; Stewart “History of Bengal”. 351. 


Wilson “Early Annals” I, 90; R. D. Banerjee” op,cit, Nl. 64, 
IL. H. O,. 1942, 49. 
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Bengal as before. As a result of this Ibrahim Khan and the 
emperor’s diwan ( Kafait Khan ) issued a parwana to the 
English in 1691-2. By it the English were permitted to carry 
on their trade at Hooghly, Balasore etc. on an annual pay- 
ment of Rs. 3,000 instead of customs and other dues2. From 
this it is evident that in spite of the defying attitude of the 
English the Mughal government was not willing to put a stop 
to their trade which had a great bearing on the economy of 
the country. 


(xviii) Dastak? of Ali Reza—1700. 


Besides the existing Company i.e. “The Governor and 
Company of ‘merchants of London Trading into the East 
Indies”, a new Company entitled “English Company trading 
to the East Indies” was formed in 1698 by an Act of the 
British Parliament. Jt obtained from Ali Reza, the diwan 
of Bengal a dastak in 1700 which ordered the officials of Dacca, 
Hooghly, Kasimbazar and Balasore to allow it to carry on 
trade iu these places without any kind of hindrance and 
molestation®. 


Aurangzeb was always worried over the depredations of 
the pirates and their harassment of the Muslim -pilgrims to 
Mecca and suspected the European traders for such outrages. 
Now the competition between the two companies created much 
confusion and disorder. As a result of this Aurangzeb issued 

farman in November, 1701 prohibiting all European trade in 
Jndia®. Murshid Quli Khan, then diwan of Orissa, naturally 
acted in accordance with the provisions of this farman®. The 
situation was, however, soon changed. The two companies 


1. Stewart op, cit, App. VIIl-]X ; J, Sarkar “History of Bengal’, 
Il, 392.. ; 

2 A permit or document giving authorisation for free transit as well 

as exemption from payment of customs duties on Certain goods. 

{ J. C. Sinha op. cit. 287. ) 

Bruce op, cir, UI, 258 : Hunter “British India” 11, 319-320. 

Stewart op, cit, App. XI-XIL. 

Wheeler “Madras in the olden time’, 386-387. 

Abdul Karim “Murshid Quli and his times”, 105, 
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were amalgamated under the name “United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies?” in July, 
1702 and the Court of Managers which was constituted to 
manage the affairs of the amalgamated Company, arranged 
for employing two men-of-war to suppress piracy!. As a 
result of this Aurangzeb issued orders towards the end of 1702 
to lift the embargo on European trade?. 


The English now negotiated with Murshid Quli Khan for 
his sanad granting trade privileges in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
But he demanded a large sum of money for this?. 


The English were very keen to have a farman from the 
emperor granting them privilege of trade throughout the whole 
country and their President and Governor of Fort St. George 
(Thomas Pitt) wrote a letter in 1708 to Zia Uddin Khan, 
Lord High Steward of the Emperor Shah Alam’s Household 
pleading for such a farman®*. But besides making this 
representation nothing concrete was done to obtain ch a 
general farman. 


(xix) Parwana of Sarbuland Khan—1709. 


In 1709, however, the English obtained a parwana for free 
trade in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from Sarbuland Khan, the 
deputy subahdar of Bengal’, 


(xx) Parwana of Khan Jahan Bahadur— 1712. 


After Murshid Quli Khan’s return to Bengal-as diwan in 
1710 the English again attempted to obtain his sanad. But 
soon they stopped their negotiation with the diwan as they 
received in 1712 a parwana confirming their trade privileges in 


1. Bruce op, cit. 111, 486-489. 493-494. 
bid, 111, 506-507. 
Abdul Karim op, cit, 119. 


Wilson op. cit, Surman Embassy Vol. H, part -I1, New ed. 340; 
S. Bhattacharya, op, cif, 26. 


5, Wilson op. cit., 1, 320-321. 
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Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from Khan Jahan Bahadur, the 
deputy subahdar of Bengal®. 


(xxi) Parwana of Murshid Quli Khan—1714. 


After receiving the emperor’s order in 1714 to allow the 
English to continue their trade, Murshid Quli Khan?® issued 
a parwana to the English permitting them to carry on customs- 
free trade as they did during the reign of Aurangzeb®?. 


(xxii) Farman of Farrukhsiyar—1717. 


In 1713 the English renewed their former efforts to obtain 
a general farman from the emperor and decided to send an 
embassy to the Court of Farrukhsiyar. John Surman was 
appointed leader of tbe embassy. As a result of this embassy 
the emperor granted the English a farman in 1717 which 
ordered all the present and future governors and their 
assistants, jagirdars, faujdars, kroris ( revenue collectors ), 
guards on the roads and rivers and zamindars of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. 


i) to allow the English to carry on customs-free trade in 
lieu of payment of Rs. 3,900, 2 


ii) to assist them to recover their stolen goocs, 


iit) to give them necessary belp in settling factories and 
buying and selling goods, 


iv) to provide them with necessary assistance to recover 


their just debts from the merchants, weavers and 
others, 


v) not.to harass the boats whether owned or hired by 
the English for customs on wood (cutborrah), 


1. Wilson op., cit, vol. WH, Part I, 41-42: Abdul Karim op, cit. 
144-148. 

2. Jn September {713 Murshid Quli Khan became deputy subahdar 
of Bengal. On Gth May, 1714 he was also made subahdar of 
Orissa and was given the title of Jafar Khan. Hence the provi- 
sions of this parwana were applicable to Orissa also. 


3. Wilson op. cit. 11, Part [, 153, 217 : Abdul Karim op, cit, 151. 
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vi) not to ask the English to produce original sarads at 
every place, 


vii) not to charge any discount if the silver coined at 
Madras be as good as that coined at Surat, 


¥iil) to seize and deliver to the Chief of the factory the 
servants of the Company who would run away without 
repaying their debts, 


ix) to grant forty bighas of land if the Company wished 
to found any new factory, 


x) not to seize or demand a portion of goods of the ships 
that might go ashore being wrecked by storms’. 


There is much controversy among modern “historians in 
regard to the importance of this farman. While S. Bhatta- 
charya mentions it “The Magna Carta of the English trade in 
India®”’, Abdul Karim does not agree with him. However, 
it may be admitted that this farman paved the way for 
commercial as well as political supremacy of the English in 
{ndia and helped the English to beat the other trading com- 
panies in the field of Indian‘commerce®?. 


# 


7. Investment. 
{i) Provision of Purchasing power. 


A major problem which the English had to face was the 
provision of purchasing power. This they tried to solve by 
various methods e.g. first, by barter of imported goods like 
tead, broadcloth, glasses and knives ; second, by resorting to 
partial barter ; third, by import of gold and silver bullion ¢ 
fourth, by import of foreign coins ; fifth, by procuring bills of 
exchange from the Dutch ; sixth, by making local borrowings. 
Sometimes these were also used in conjunction. 


{. Wilson op, cit, Surman Embassy, New Edition, Vol. 13 Part, 
211-214, 216-217. 


2. S. Bhattacharya, op, cit, 29. 
3. Ibid, 29-30. 
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Nowadays purchases are normally made on cash terms. 
But in the medieval period on account’ of the mercantile 
theories prevalent among the statesmen and financiers of 
Western Europe, export of gold and silver to foreign countries 
was restricted or discouraged. The English Company could 
export gold and silver from England only upto a limit pres- 
cribed by its Charter or sanctioned by the Privy Council from 
time to time!. This accounts for the absence of ready money 
at the initial stage of trade of the English in Orissa. So, they 
had to resort to barter i.e. buy Orissa goods in exchange for 
imported European commodities. But gradually with the 
coming of the interlopers and increase in competition in trade 
from 1635, pure barter did not find much favour and demand 
for payment in cash increased. The result was that payment 
for goods was made partly in barter and partly in cash®. But 
barter even if partial was not popular with the merchants of 
Orissa, who wanted cash. In 1642 the English bartered 
glasses, knives, lead and broadcloth for sugar and gurrahs®. 
They bartered lead and broadcloth for cloth in 1672%. In 1673 
their investment at Balasore factory completely depended on 
barter of broadcloth and other imported goods®, the names 
of which have not been mentioned. In the agreement made 
in 1676 between the English and the merchants of Balasore it 
was decided that the former would pay the price of the goods 
half in ready nroney and half in European goods®. In 1677 
the English authorities at Hooghly authorised Budgen at 
Balasore to make contract with the merchants there for 
supplying goods in lieu of ready money in case the latter 
declined to take one-third of the amount of investment in 


1. Moreland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 60. 

2. Master IH, 85. Clavell put the activities. of the interlopers during 
the period from 1635 onwards when the Courten Association 
acted as rival to the East India Company ( Master 11,85n. ) For 
details of his report vide chapter Il section 6. 

3.- E, F. I, 1642-45 ; 65 ; Hedges III, CL XXXII. 

FE. F. 1. 1670-77 New Series 11, 345. 

Ibid, 11, 358. 

Master I, 307. 
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European commodities owing to the delay in placing orders 
with them? But in 1678 the merchants were again informed 
that payment for tbeir goods would be made balf in ready 
money and half in European goods?. In 1679 payment of a 
part of investment in European goods was discontinued as the 
merchants were unwilling to take such goods and it was 
decided that the whole investment would be paid in current 
money or treasure, But again in 1682 and 1684 a part of 
the investment was paid to the merchants in goods imported 
from Europe. In 1683 the mercbants took European goods 
wortb about Rs 41,725 as part payment for the cloths that 

they contracted to supply“, and in 1684 the English contracted 

with the merchants to pay one-tbird of the total investment 

in European goods. Ultimately, however, with the English 

having enough money or treasure for invesiment and the 

merchants opposing to take European goods, the system of 

payment of a portion of investment in European commodities 

was stopped. 


Import of bullion was another means of financing the 
purchases of the English in Orissa. In 1677 owing to tbe 
imposition of mint duty, the merchants of Orissa were unwil- 
ling to bu‘, bullion from the English and investment of 
Balasore factory was hampered®. For the same reason in 
1679 also the English faced difficulties in selling as well as 
coining gold and this caused backwardness in investment". 


B & M Papers 1. 17 ; Sundry Brok 1677-78, 2, 


1. 

2. B &M Papars I, 60 ; Sundry Book 1677-78, 72, 

3, Master II, 223, 2239. 

4. E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series IV. 328. * 

5. Ibid, IV, 364. 

6, E. F. I. 1670-77 New Series II, 435. This mint duty was prevalent 


elsewhere also. The darogha of the mint at Raimahat detained in 
1677 gold mohurs on pretence that the emperor had ordered to 
exact 5% mintage from all persons who would coin money except 
the Muhammedans. ( E. F. 1. 1670-77 New Serics 11, 421.) The 
same duty was exacted at Dacca also (E. F.1. 1678-84, New 
Series IV. 168.) ` 
7. E. F. 1. 1678-84 New Series 1V, 219. 
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Of the foreign coins that tbe English imported for their 
purchases in Orissa mention may be made of dollar and rial 
of eight. 


The English also collected money for investment by draw- 
ing bills of exchange on the Company which were cashed by 
the Dutch. In 1673 the Dutch war prevented the English 
from obtaining money by this process?. In 1677 also the 
English could not procure money from the Dutch by bills of 
exchange?. But the reasons are not known. 


Sometimes the English made local borrowings for finan- 
cing their purchases in Orissa and these borrowings were made 
from the big merchants, like Kbhemchand, Chintaman Shab 
etc“. In 1677 the English factors at Balasore borrowed money 
locally for investment®. 


(ii) Meaning & system of investment. 


The English East India Company used to make contracts 
with the native merchants for supplying goods. The latter 
received advances from the Company and were obliged, under 
pain of pecuniary penalties, to deliver the contracted goods 
even before their actual manufacture and hence its “purchases 
in India” were given “‘the name of Investment” ®. ° 


The account of trade at Balasore furnished by Walter 
Clavell in 1676 helps us to form an idea regarding the system 
of investment. The English made contracts with the loca} 
merchants for supplying goods and gave them necessary 
advance. The merchants were required to supply goods in 
October every year according to the agreed musters upon 


1. Details about the use of these coins for purchasing goods arc in 
chapter 11, section 6. ® 


E. F. L. 1670-77 New Series 11, 357. 
Jbid 11, 435, 

E. Fe f. 1646-50, 253 : 1654-60. 12z1. 
Jbid 11, 435, 7 


Orme, “Military Transactions” 11. 10; Robert Grant “A Sketch 
of the History of East India Company”’’, 66-67. 
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which the Company could make reasonable abatements. But 
the merchants delivered the goods so late that it was difficult 
to make abatements and adjust accounts before the departure 
of the ships. For this the goods were invoiced at the price 
at which the contract was made and the “difference carryed 
{ carried ) to profitt { profit ) and loss”. To remove this diffi- 
culty provision was made in the contract with the merchants 
in 1679 that orders for investment would be given to them in 
the month of March every year and they would have to deliver 
the goods to the factory before 25th November and such 
goods as would come too late and could not be sent by the 
ships would be returned to them?®. 


The whole investment was divided into several parts. These 
were alloted to different merchants. Those who could not 
always supply the total quantity of goods for which they 
received advance and remained indebted to the Company were 
required to furnish security before receiving any share in the 
investment in future. Thus in 1676 in the case of three 
mercbants, Juragshaw ( Surajshah) Herasbaw ( Hira Shah) 
and Cullian Roy ( Kalyan Rai ), who failed to supply goods 
on previous occasions and were indebted to tbe Company, it 
was decided to take security of Chimcham ( Khemchband }) for 
Surajsbah and of Rogeram ( Rajaram ) for Hira Sbab, while 
in Kalyan Rai’s case it was decided that care must be taken in 
accepting his goods unless he furnished security or paid off 
the money that be owed to the Company®. In 1679 also by 
an agreement made between the merchants of Balasore and the 
English factors stationed there, it was decided to divide the 
total investment of Balasore into 10 equal parts and of these 
ten parts Khemchand and Chintamanshah were assigned 4 


1. The ships used to sail from Balasore Road for Masulipatam and 
Fort St. George in November or December and after being finally 
loaded in these places set out for England by the end of January 
({ Bowrey, 231-232 ). କ୍ଷ 


2. Master II, 86. n 
. Did . 11, 223. 
4. Master J, 367-308. 
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and 2 parts respectively. The remaining four parts were 
flivided among other merchants. Khemchand and Chintamap 
Shah promised to remain responsible proportionately for 
the money that would be advanced either to them or to other 
merchants after taking their consent. Thus Khemchand 
stood security for his.-own 4 parts and two-third of the 4 parts 
distributed among other merchants while Chintamanshah was 
responsible for his own 2 parts and one-third of the 4 parts of 
other merchants. It was agreed that the whole amount ‘of invest- 
ment would be paid to the said merchants in current money Or 
treasure within one month after the arrival of the ships 
and no part of it would be paid before the arrival of the ships. 
If the merchants required money for investment before the 
arrival of the ships and if the Chief of Council agreed to pay 
the same, a monthly interest of I per cent would be charged 
from the date of taking money to the arrival of the ships. 
Khemchand and Chintaman Shah undertook to repay any 
amount that would ‘remain in arrear with the merchants after 
delivering the full investment or after the departure of the 
ships and the © payment would be made within one month 
after the departure of the ships or within ten days after the 
demand for requital made by the Chief of the factory. In the 

case of their failure to repay the arrear within the time limit 
prescribed above, they would pay one and half per cent interest 
per month and would lose their respective shares in the 
Company’s later investments if it would decide not to employ 
them any more. Provision was also made in the agreement 
that any merchant failing to deliver the proportion of 
goods allotted to him would lose his share in the investment 
for ever. But this provision would not be applicable if such 
failure was due to the “troubles and stoppage of goods in 
the country”*. But unwillingness of ‘the English to give 
advance to the merchants in later years indicate that 
they aften failed to supply the total quantity cof the goods 
contracted for and large amounts of money sometimes 


1. Master J. 100-101 : 1], 218-219, 222-223. 
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vemained pending with them*. In 1747 the council in Calcutta 
directed Mr. Heath at Balasore to “‘provide as many goods 
as possible without advancing dadney” 2, The Calcutta 
Council also informed the Court of Directors ({ 23rd February 
1751-52 ) that they would procure Olmara goods? if these be 
of good quality and be available at reasonable price without 
giving any dadney*. However, in 1753 the English abandoned 
the method of getting investment by making contract with the 
merchants and introduced the system of procuring them 
directly from the aurangs through their gumastas or agents?®. 
The Court of Directors approved of this new method of 
investment in 1755°, 


( iii) Factors aflecting investment 


The investment of the English suffered owing to certain 
factors. The system of purchase through barter or making 
part payment in European goods had some disadvantages. 
First. The merchants were unwilling to take European goods 
and so they were reluctant to deal with the English. 


୮] a ° 
1. K.K. Datta also mentions that the merchants often failed to 
supply the total amount of goods for which they had made con- 
ract. ( Datta “Fort William” I, XL. ) . 
Fort William to the Court 10th January 1747-48 paras 161-162; 
Datta op.,' cit, 1, 229. 2 


to 


3. Goods produced at Olmara. According to Sir Richard Carnac 
Temple, Olmara may represent Ulmara in Midnapore district or 
Urmutlah in Balasore district. ( Master, If 86). But its identifi- 
cation by P. Acharya with Ulmara, formerly a parganah in the 
Mayurbhanj State and which was famous for prodyction of tussar 
goods cven in the 19th century, (P. I. H. R. C. Dec. 1939, 230.) 
appears to be more, convincing than the view of Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple, I 


4. Fort William to the Court 23rd February, 1751-52, para 11 ; Datta 
op, cit. 1.5583. 


5. Fort William to the Court 18th Jannary 4754; para, If ; Datta op , 
cit, XL, 762-763 ; N. K. Sinha op. cit, 1. 7-8. 


€. The Court to Fort William 31st January, 1755, ° para 46 ; Datta 
op., cif, 81-82. 
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Second. As a corollary to this the English bad to 
pay high price for the goods that they purchased. Bowrey 
( 1669-1679 ) observed that the European goods imported to 
Bengal, Bibar and Orissa were ‘‘as good as ready rupees” in 
procuring the best goods of these provinces without any 
loss, but rather 15 or 20 percent gaine, ( gain ) wheie (as) to 
bring Europe vizt. English, Dutch or French coyned (coined); 
moneys the loss is more than so inuch percent”. But this 
view of Bowrey cannot be accepted to be true as payment in 
goods involves certain amount of risk for the person who 
takes it, because it may be difficult to sell the goods and thu 
price of the goods may also fall. We have also definite 
evidence for payment of high price by the ‘English for pur- 
chasing goods by barter. In 1672 lead and broadcloth were 
bartered for ginghams at Balasore and the price that the 
English paid for these goods was 20 percent higher than what 
they would have to pay if bought in cash®. Walter Clavell 
also noted in 1676 that if the difficulty of selling European 
goods could be solved, the English would have done much 
profit by sending persons to Mucktapore and Mobanpur to 
purchase goods for ready money and also to Dantan and 
Jaleswar for Oremara ( Olmara )} and Kasiari goods?, Bridges 
and his Council at Balasore informed the Company in 
November, 1669 that as there was no demand for European 
goods, the merchants were unwilling to take these goods 
unless accompanied by a large portion of money. They, 
therefore, asked the Company to send along with the goods 
money three times of the goods*. Jn 1676 whben Streynsham 
Master, then Supervisor and Second of the Council at Fort St. 
Goorge came to Balasore for making contract with the 
merchants for supply of goods, the latter were unwilling to 
make any deal with the English as they were forced to take 
European goods in part payment”®, 


Bowrey 232-233. 

E. EF. 1. 1670-77 New Series 11, 345. 
Master 1, 54 ; IL. 86-67. 

, E. F. 1, 1668-69, 309-311. 


. Master I, 306. 
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Third, Sometimes the difficulty in selling bullion also 
adversely affected their investment?, 


Fourth. The interference of the naywabs and other high 
officials on the trade privileges of the English often hindered 
their investment®. Sometimes the activities of the local 
Hindu chiefs also hampered the investment of the English?, 
In 1684 the merchants of Balasore failed to supply the total 
quantity of goods for which they made contract because the 
Raja of the woods? stopped the passage of goods through his 
territory in order to raise money?®. 


Fif‘h. Anothber hindrance to the investment of the English 
was the clandestine deal of the interlopers with the native 
merchants as a result of which the latter could no? supply the 
English the total quantity of goods in time for which contract 
had been made previously®. 


Sixth Perhaps the activities of the private traders pro- 
duced baneful effect on the investment of the English”, though 
we have no definite evidence about this. 


Seventh. Dearness of provision. In 1743 owing to the 
dearness of provisions at Balasore, the condition of the wea- 
vers became precarious and for this the investment of the 
English also suffered there®, 


Eighth. The competition of the other European com- 
panies also hampered the investment of the English to some 


arte aercareeeeerreer 


1. Details discussed previously in this section. 

2. Vide chapter I, and section on English trade in chapter VII. 
3. E. F. 1. 1646-50, 337-8. 
4 


This may refer to the hilly tracts in the neighbouring Mayurbhanj 
State where aboriginal tribes lived under their chiefs. ( E, F. 1. 
1678-84 New Series IV, 365n. ) 


E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series IV, 365. 
For details vide Section F. 

J. B. R. S, {963, 221-224. ନ 
Fort William to the Court, Feb. 3, 1743, para 65. 
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extent. The Dutch and the French induced the merchants to 
trade with them by offering more lucrative terms than the 
Englisht. After the arrival of seven Dutch ships at Balasore 
in 1704 the English started buying goods in haste as they 
feared that the Dutch and the French would purchase all the 
goods offered for sale®. In 1718 the English compelled the 
merchants of Balasore to execute a bond of Rs, 5,000 each to 
the effect that they would not deal with the other European 
companies. The English faced keen competition from the 
Ostend Company in purchasing goods at Balasore in 1726 and 
1727*%, 

Ninth. Political disturbances. The Maratha invasions of 
Orissa which began in 1742 disturbed the smooth and easy 
prosecution of investment by the English till 1751 when the 
treaty of peace was signed between Alivardi and the Marathas. 
In 1746-47 the encampment of the Maratha aimy near Bala- 
sore hindered the investment of that factory. Dressing of 
cloth could not be done owing to the non-availability of 
washermen who were engaged in the work of Mir Habib®, 
then a Maratha general. In 1747 the English factors at 
Balasore were compelled to send 7 bales of unbleached cloth 
to Bengal as the troubles created, by the Marathas hampered 
the bleaching of such cloths®, In 1750 the weavers of Bala- 
sore absconded for fear of the Marathas and the English could 
not purchase goods on cash payment”. The presence of the 
Marathas at Olmara® (Ulmara) prevented the Enctlish from 
procuring goods from that place in 1751-52®, 

N. K. Sinha op, cit., [, 7. 

Abdul Karim op. cit., 226. 

Wilson op. cit, IIT, 69. 

Abdul Karim op, cit , 208. 

Fort William to the Court, 22nd Feb, 1745-47, para, (10. For 
details about Mir Habib vide chapter 1]. 

6. Fort William to the Court, 10th Jan. 1747-48, para 163; Datta 

“Fort William” I, 229-230. 

7. Fort William to the Court 20th Aug. 1750, para 63, 4th Feb. 
1750-51, para 96 ;-Datta op, cit,, 421, 475. 
Details about indentification are in this chapter. 


9. Fort William to the Court 2nd Jan., 1751-52, para 53 ; Datta op, 
cif, 549, | 
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(iv) Articles of investment 


The articles of investment of the English in Orissa included 
cotton yarn and cotton goods, silk and silk goods, saltpetre, 
sugar, lac. turmeric, iron and cowrie. 


Cotton yarn and cotton goods 


The opportunity for profitable trade in calico in European 
markets and the problem of filling homeward ships with 
sufficient cargo induced the English to look upon cotton goods 
as an important article of investment in India?. Among the 
articles of investment of the English in Orissa cotton yarn 
and cotton goods held the first place. They purchased from 
Hariharpur 400 pieces of cloths in 1633 and sannves and 
cassas in 16422, In 1642 they purchased at Balasere gurrhas, 
sannoes, cassas and ginghams?. In 1644 the English authorities 
at Swally ordered the factors at Balasore to purchase ginghams 
sannoes, cassas and hammanis for export to England “‘as a 
testimony what cheap and well made cloth those parts 
affords”. In 1659 the Company placed orders for purchasing 
1000 pieces of “adatay sannoes’”’® and 2,000 pieces of Haribar- 
pur sannoes®.” In 1665 thé Bengal factors referred to the 
importancé of Balasore factory for providing cotton yarn, 
coloured ginghams and sannoes". Though the Enegl’sh stopped 
purchasing cotton yarn and ginghams at Balasore in 1670 
owiog to high price,® they purchased ginghams from that 
place again in 1672°. Hall, the English factor at Balasore, 
tried to purchase from there hammams, ginghams, Sannoes, fine 


1. Moreland “From Akbar to Aurangzeb”, 123-124. » 
2. E. F. J. 1630-33. 307-308 ; 1642-45, 65 : Hedges 111, CLXXXHI. 
E. F. 1. 1642-45, 65, Hedges IHL, CLXXXIV. 


3. 
4. E. F. 1, 1642-45, 207. 
5. A kind of sannoe produced in the neighbourhood of Hariharpur. 
6. E. F, 1. 1655-60, 275, 276. - 
7. E. F. 1, 1665-67, 139. ° 
8s. EE. F, I. 1670-77 New Series 11, 331. 
9. bid [, 345. 
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nillaes and cassas in November, 16733. We have, however. 
no information how much goods he succeeded to purchase. 
In 1676 the English purchased and sent by the Johanna and 
Eagle, Hariharpur, Mohanpur and Soro sarnmoes of first, 
second and third qualities coloured ginghams of first second 
and third qualities fine nillaes of first and second qualities. 
Again in the same vear the Balasore merchants agreed to 
supply to the English sannoes of Hariharpur (200 pieces), Soro 
(150 pieces) and Mohanpur (150 pieces), ginghams {500 pieces) 
nillae: (400 pieces), hammans «50 pieces). cassas (100 pieces) 
and mulmuls (150 pieces)?. In 1677 the English a. thorities at 
Hooghly asked the factors at Balasore to advance money for 
ginghams, nillaes, romals and hammams and forbade to purcase 
any Sannoes unless these would be available at a price 50%, less 
than its previous price. In that year Balasore factory also 
supplied calicoes but no cassas or mulmuls were purchased 
from that place3. The Hooghly factors directed Richard 
Edwards at Balasore to purchase the following goods for the 
year 1678 : (i) ginghams 10,000 pieces, (ii) nillaes 10,000 
pieces, (iii) hNamimams 2,000 pieces, (iv) Kasiari roimals 5,000 
or 6,000 pieces. But out of this total 27,000 or 28,000 pieces 
of goods the Balasore factors could procure only 15,000 pieces 
by the end of October. Sometimes after, however'they could 
procure all.the goods except only 3,000 pieces of ginghams*. 
In 1679 the English contracted with the merchants at Balasore 
for supplying Sannoes, ginghams, and nillaes®,. Of the 6,000 
pieces of ginghams, that the Hooghly authorities asked the 
Balasore factors to purchase from there in 1679, the Jatter 
could procure 5,000 pieces by the 8th of November and hoped 


1. Jbid, 11, 358, 4 


2. Master I, 218, 306. For details about these goods, and their 
prices vide chapter V. 

3. E. F. I. 1670-77 New Series IL, 439, B & M Papers 1, 17 ; Sundry 
Baok 1677-78, 2. I 

4. E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series IV, 181-182, B & M Papers 1, 60, 87 ; 
Sundry Bock 1677-78, 72, 100. 


5. Master 1, 217. 
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fo procure the remaining quantity within a short time!., The 
Balasore factors ordered the local merchants in May, 1680 to 
supply the same goods as they did in the previous year except 
the ginghams, the quantity of which was to some extent reduc 
ed®. In [681 as per order of the Company, £20,000 was invested 
at Balasore in purchaaing commodities like sannoes, nillaes and 
ginghanis. The investment there was again increased in 
August and in September3. The Bay Council! sent orders to 
Balasore in 1982 to purchase 61,000 pieces of cloths there. 
1t also sent detailed instructions regarding the price, samples 
of different kinds of cloths and the proportion in which the 
investment would be divided among the merchants. But .as 
the merchants did not agree to the condition set forth by the 
Bay Council, the latter supplied the Balasore factory Rs. 
10,00,00 for investment there and the matters relating to price 
and other things were left at the discretion of Byam, Chief of 
that factory". In 1683 the factors at Balasore invested Rs, 26, 
71,00 for purchasing cloth. In 1684 the investment in cotton 
yarn and mulnmul/s at Balasore was to some extent reduced as 
these goods were available at Hoogbly at a rate cheaper than 
that at the former place®. In August, 1684 .Gyfford, the 
President at Fort St. Georg®t, asked the Balasore factors to 
get the supply of cloths for which they chad made advances 
amounting to Rs. 10,00,007. In December two ‘ships, the 
Resolution and the Beaufort left Balasore with cargoes amoun- 
ting to Rs. 33, 672 and 13,45,46 respectively. But there 
there were still 3C0. bales of «cloth to .be sypplied by the 
merchants?. 


1. Master HH, 286, 296. 

2. E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series IV, 246. 

E. F. IL. 167S-84 New-Series TV, 264, 272 ; B‘& M Papers J. 11. 
FE. F. I. 1678-84 New Series IV, 286-587, 293. 

Ibid, IV, 328. 

Ibid, IV, 345. 


Ibid, 1V, 346. 
Ibid, 1V, 364-365. 
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After 1684 we have no detailed references to the year tc 
year purchase of cotton goods by the English from Orissa. 
This was perhaps due to three reasons. First. Calico printing 
industry developed in England after 1675. Second. Duty at 
higher rate was imposed on the textile goods imported tc 
England. Third. Legislations prohibiting the use in England 
of imported silk cloths and printed and dyed calicoes were 
enacted by the British Parliament. Jn 1719 the Company 
ordered for 7,000 pieces of Balasore sannoes. But factors 
stationed there could procure only 3993 pieces and as the 
season for procurement and already passed, the factors thought 
it necessary to set the weavers at work?®. The English bought 
from Balasore extraordinary fine sannoes in 1741. But they 
could not procure fine brown sannoes and ordinary sannoes in 
that year’, Mr. Heath, the Chief of Balasore factory, 
advanced Rs. 10, 000 for cloths in 1745“. In 1746 the English 
wanted to purchase Balasore handkerchiefs but the merchants 
were unwilling to make any contract for supplying these as 
previously they had suffered heavy losses in dealing in this 
commodity. They however, assured the English to supply 
the same in case these be available®. In 1747 eleven bales of 


1. References to imposition of restrictive customs are available even 
in the 17th Century. 5% cuty was imposed on goods imported 
and exported to England in 1660. in 1685 a new import duty 
of 5% was levied on French and East {Indian linens and silks, 

n In 1698 a total of 15% duty was charged on textile goods imported 
to England. An additlonal duty of 15% was charged on goods 
mixed with silk as well as on calicoes painted, dyed, printed or 
stained. In the same year the British Parliament enacted a 
legislation forbidding the usc in England of imported silk cloths 
and printed and dyed calicoes. But this law did not seemsto have 
been enforced effectively and for this agother act was passed in 

1720, which prohibited “the use and wear” in England of “att 

printed, painted, stained or dyed calicoes”, { Hamilton “The 

Trade Relations between England cnd India 1660-1896, [01-103 

“The Cambridge History of India” V, 110 ). “ 

Wilson op, cit. , 94-9€. 

Fort William to the Court December [1. 1741, para 118. 
Fort William to the Court August 11, 1745, para 14. 
Fort William to the Court November, 30. para 7. 
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sannoes were purchased at Balasore by the English’. They 
purchased twenty four bales of salampores® from Ganjam 
in 1747-483. Eight bales of sannoes and musters of fine 
Olmara goods were provided by Mr. Kelsall, the English 
factor at Balaramgarhi in March, 1752. But as these goods 
were too dear he was forbidden by the authorities in Calcutta 
to buy these any more*. 


Silk and silk goods 


Besides cotton goods, silk goods were also articles of 
investment of the English in Orissa. Captain Brookhaven, 
the commander of the Lioness, in his instructions to James 
Bridgman and other factors at Balasore asked the latter fn 
1650 to find out ways and means for carrying on, profitable 
trade in silk in Bengal and Orissa®. In 1676 the merchants of 
Balasore offered to provide 12,000 single pieces of silk 
romals at the rate of Rs. 3£ per single picce. But the English 
factors having considered that these would be available at 
cheaper rates at Hooghly and also at Balasore before the 
departure of ships, abandoned their purchase at that time®. 


Saltpetre. 


Being an ingredient of the manufacture of gun powder’ 
saltpetre was in great demand in England. In the seventies of 
the seventeenth century the English purchased saltpetre from 
Balasore which was imported there from Patna”. Saltpetre: 


1. Fort William to the Court Janvary 10, 1747-48; para, 161; Datta, 
“Fort Wiliianm’’ I, 229. 


1D 


Vide chapter V. 
3. Fort William to the Court February 24, 1747-48 ; para, 52 ; Datta 
op, cit, 1, 266. = 
4. Fort Willigm to the Court September 18, 1752,- para 78; Dattal 
op cit., 1, 685. 
FE. F. 1. 1646-50, 332’; Hedges II, CLXXXIV. 
Master I, 308. 
7. Details about import are in chapter V, and Vl], section €, 
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was purchased from Balasore by the English in 16773 and in 
1678 they could procure only haif of the total quantity of 
saltpetre that they wished to purchase from there®. In 1679 
the Bay Council ordered the Balasore factors not to purchase 
any saltpetre at Balasore as it was available at cheaper rate at 
Hooghly, We have however, no mention of the quantity of 
saltpetre that the English purchased in the aforesaid years. 


Though indigo, saltpetre and calico formed the main items 
of export from India to Western Europe, the European factors 
did not forget to probe into the possibility of exporting other 
commodities from India. As a result of this ‘‘various second- 
ary commodities were brought to the distributing markets of 
London and Amsterdam” Thus from Orissa also, be ides 
cotton yarn, cotton goods, silk, silk goods and saltpetre which 
were their principa} items of export, the English exported 
commodities of secondary importance like sugar, lac, turmeric, 
iron and cowrie. 


Sugar. 


Sugar was an article of investment of the English East 
India Company in Orissa. The Eriglish purchased sugar from 
Orissa during the thirties and forties of the seventeenth 
century. In 1638 the Masulipatam factors received 386 bags 
of sugar sent from Balasore by the Darling and the Unity. 
They also asked John Yard, a factor at the latter place to 
make further investment in sugar. The English purchased 
sugar from Balasore also in 16425. But there is no mention of 
the quantity of sugar purchased. We have no reference to 
the purchase of sugar from Balasore by the Eneglish after 1642. 
This was perhaps due to the fact that after the foundation of 
trade settlements in Bengal which was an, important centre of 


1. E. F, T. 1670-70 New Series 11, 439. a 
2 E.F. 1. 1678-84, New Series. 1V. 182. 
3. Ibid, 1V, 202. | 
4. E. F.1 1637-41. 50-51. 
5. E,F. L 1642-45, 65; Hedges IIT. CLXXXII, 
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production of sugar the English abandoned its purchase from 
Orissa. 
Lac 

From Orissa the English purchased lac in different forms. 
In 1638 the Masulipatam factors asked John Yard, then factor 
at Balasore, to purchase gum/ac from that place. The Bengal 
factors informed the authorities at Fort St. George in 1665 
that Balasore was a centre for purchasing sticklac®. The 
English purchased stick/ac from Balasore in 16773, Again in 
1678 the Hooghly factors asked Richard Edwards at Balasore 
to purchase stick/ac from that place*. The Balasore factors 
requested the Hooghly authorities in 1679 to supply money 
for investment in different articles of which sticklac was 
one’. 

Turmeric 

Turmeric was also an article of investment of the English 
in Orissa. In 1676 the English purchased a parcel of old tur- 
meric at the rate of 12 rupees per maund®. Edward, then 


Chief of Balasore factory was instructed in 1678 to procure 
whatever quantity of turmeric was available”. 
Iron 
We have only one evidence for the English purchasing iron 
from Balasore in 1642 for export to Persia®. 
Cowrie 


Cowries imported from the Maldives to Orissa were 
purchased by the English from Balasore, which, as we know 


1, E. F. 1, 1637-41, 51. 

E. F. 1. 1665-67, 139. 

FE. F. I. 1670-77 New Series IT, 439. For difference between gumlac 
and sticklac vide chapter v. 

E. F. 1. 1678-84, New Series 1V, 181. 

Master II, 296. 

Master 1, 71. 

B & M Papers 1. 97. 

E. F. T. 1642-45, 65 : Hedges III, CLXXXIT. 
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from the letter of the Bengal factors to Madras (1665) was a 
centre for providing cowries®. They purchased cowries per- 
haps for use in the African slave trade®. 


APPENDIX HI 


The English are said to have obtained from Emperor Shab 
Jahan a farman in 1633-34 which granted them liberty to trade 
in Bengal. But the movements of their ships were restricted to 
the port of,Piply ouly3. There is, however, controversy if this 
farman was actually granted to the English by Shah Jahan. 
According to Sir William Foster though no copy of this farman 
is available, in the Bengal Consultations for February 19, 
1704. a list of documents includes “‘copies of Cha Chehan’s 
(Shah Jahan) phirmaund (farman ) from Agra to Bengalin 
the 11th year of his reign” and it may be possible that the 
eleventh is a mistake for seventh year and so the farman 
would have been granted either at the end of 1633 or in the 
beginning of 1634+. C. R. Wilson holds that origin of this 
farman lies in the imagination of the mative interpreter at 
Agra who wrote about it in order to please his master?, 
This view of C. R. Wilson is again not acceptable to Sir 
William Foster who thinks that such a conjecture is impro- 
bable as some of the English factors at Surat had “knowledge 
of Persian to detect such a fraud¢. We, however, find 
reference to this /arman in the Surat factors’ letter to the 
Company (February 21, 1634). In it they mentioned that 
the “2nd present” that they received from Agra through 
their servant sent to that place in November, 1633 was “the 
kings farmand (farmam, which gives libertye (liberty) of 
trade unto us in his whole country of Bengala (Bengal) but 
restrains our shiping (shipping) only unto the porte (port) 


1.” EF. 1. 1665-67, 139. 
2. Hobson-Jobson, 270a. 
3. E. F. 1, 1634-36, XXXV-XXXVI, 12 : Hedges TIT, CLXXVH.. 
4 E,F, 1. 1637-41, XX, XXII. 
5. Wilson op. tit. I, 12n. 
6 EE. F. 1. 1634-36, XXXVIn. 
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of Piplye (Pipli)?. But again in the same letter the Surat 
factors stated that the aforesaid servant when returned to 
Surat brought ‘‘noe (no) English letter or sillable (syllable), 
private or publique (public) ; directly or indirectly concerning 
yours or any other business” except the communication 
from the English broker stationed at Agra regarding the 
purchase of indigo!. Those contradictory statements of 
the Surat factors and the lack of evidence for the English 
Aaving a factory at Pipli, indicate that the English did not 
get any /arman from Shah Jahan in 1633-34 granting them 
privileges of trade in Bengal. 


We have reference to a farman of Shah Jahan said to 
have been obtained by Gabrial Boughton, the English 
surgeon of the Hopewell. This is, however, the’ subject of 
a controversy. According to Charles Stewart, Gabriel 
Boughton. the surgeon of the Hopewell, was sumnt6néd in 
1636 from Surat to treat Shah Jahan’s daughter Jahanara ja 
victim of a fire accident in the Emperor’s camp than 
at the Deccan. The surgeon having cured the prificess’ was 
asked to name his reward. Setting aside his personal gain; 
he prayed that “‘his nation” might have liberty to trade free 
of all sorts” of duties to Bengal and to establish factories 
in that couutry”. His prayer having been grated, .he 
proceeded to Pipli, where in the year 1628 he happened to 
to meet an English vessel and by virture of.the., imperial 
Jarman he managed for its marebants to carry.on'dity free 
trade. In 1639 he cured a lady of Prince Shah: Shuja’ S narem 
and was able to carry into effect the imperfa] Jarnitan, In 
the year 1640- 41 the same ship returned From, England in 
which came Bridgeman and some other persons, to establish 
factories in Bengal. Mr, Boughton introduced Mr, . Bridge- 
man to the prince Shah Shuja and secured. permission to 
establish factories at Balasore and Hooghly i in ‘addition to that 
at Pipli®. Almost the same account about-the.Enelish. .obtain- 


1. E. £. I. 1634- 6, 12 ; Hedges IL CLXX¥ 


2. Stewart op, cit, 283-285. Also quoted,in/E«F,. I. 1642-45, XXXV ; 
Hedges, III, CXV{I-CXVII 
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ing permission for duty-free trade in the Bay has been given 
by Robert Orme?. Stewart mentions East India Records Vol. 
XIV P. 22 as source of his information. Orme does not refer 
to any source?. Sir William Foster observes that the above 
mentioned story is wrong as regards the date and other deta- 
ils on the following three grounds. 


First —The English had never any factory at Pipli and the 
establishment of Balasore factory owed nothing to Boughton®. 


Second—The accident to Jahanara took place in 1644 
when the Court was at Delhi and it was impossible to bring 
in time from Surat a surgeon who would be of any service 
and the treatment was actually performed by a Lahori 
physician®. 


Third—Bowrey, a captain who traded in India about 1669- 
1679 made no mention of the accident to Jahanara while 
writing about Boughton?®. 


Besides the arguments mentioned above the fact that the 
English had to bribe Boughton heavily for using his good 


1. Orme “Military Transactions”, 11, 8. 


to 


For the source used by Stewart vide his book mentioned above 
page 285 foot note. As regards the source used by Orme it is 
here necessary to mention the remarks of Sir William Foster. He, 
after examining the Orme MSS in the India Office Library con- 
cludes that Orme based his account on the materials entered in 
Factory Records. Fort St. George Vol. XXX ( P. 35). He also 
thinks that Stewurt perhaps used the same source. 1, A., 1911, 
348. , 


3. E. F. 1 1642-45. XXXV. 


4. Sir William Foster is a!so wrong regarding the place of accident 
and the name of the physician who undertook treatment though 
he is correct as regards the time of accident. The accident took 
place at Agra and the treatment was actually performed by 
scveral physicians e. g. Hakim Muhammad Daud, Hakim 
Masihuzamman Arif and Hamun ( Badshahnamah, B. [. ed. II, 
363-369, 375, 393-400, 407 ). 


5, Foster op, cit, in 1. A. 1911, 255 ; E. F. I. 1642-45, XXXV. 
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offices, in procuring a nishan from Shah Shuja in 1651*, 
points to the lack of magnanimity on the part of Boughton 
and militates against the view that he sacrificed his personal 
reward and asked for a fariman granting customs free trade to 
the English. So it is quite unlikely that the English obtained 
any farman from Shah Jahan‘ The actual fact regarding 
Boughton may however, be had from the letter of the English 
factors at Swally Marine to the Company (January 3, 1645), 
Tt stated that Assalaut Ckaure?. (Asalat Khan), a high 
official of the imperial Court had long been pressing the 
English factors at Surat for sending an English doctor to treat 
his infirmities and Boughton being willing to accept the service 
the Surat factors found an opportunity to satisfy the wishes 
of that official“. Sir William Foster holds that after the death 
of Asalat Khan in 1647 Boughton probably in search of a new 
patron proceeded to the Court of Sbah Shuja in Bengal where 
he gained the favour of the prince Shah Shuja by curing a 
lady of his harem®. Later on the English bribed Boughton 
for using his influence with Shah Shuja in procuring a nishan 
in 1651 as mentioned before. 


(iv) The Danes. 
The Danes attempted to trade in Orissa as early as the 
thirties of the seventeenth century®. They tried to found a 
factory at Balasore in 1633". But their attempt in this respect 
did not succeed till about 1636 when they established a trade 
centre at Balasore and ships of very considerable burden came 


E. F. 1. 1651-54, 47 ; Court Minutes 1674-76, 81. 
E. F. 1. 1642-45, XXXV. 


Assalaut Khan ( Asatat Khan ) is the title given to Mir Abdul 
Hadi who succeeded Salabat Khan as mir bakshi ( Paymaster- 
General when the latter was stabbed on July 25,1644 ( Dagh 
Register 1644-45 P 332 quoted in E. F. I. 1642-45, 229n). 


E. F. I. 1642-45 XXXV-XXXV{, 229 ; Hedges IT, CLXXXIz 
E. F. 1. 1642-45. XXXVI Foster “op, cit”. in 1. A. 1911, 255. 
‘This section is based mainly on English factory records. 
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there annually from Europei!. in 1640 they sent two ships 
from Masulipatam to the Bay of which one returned to 
Nassapore? and the other could not proceed further than 
Manikpatam?. But about the year 1642 some troubles at home 
prevented the Danes from sending any ship to the Bay for the 
purpose of commerce. This non-arrival of ships incensed 
Melek Beake (Malik Beg)* who, according to Bowrey, 
poisoned® the inmates of the Danish factory at Balasore, seized 
their goods and demolished the factory®. This was the prelude 
to a conflict which lasted for about thirty five years. 
When for the next time the Danes with their ships arrived 
in the Bay, they found the deplorable condition of their 
settlement and there being no hope of getting any satisfaction 
for the damages declared war against the local authorities”. 
The Danes captured in 1647 a ship belonging to a Muslim, 
There were eight elephants in it2. After this we have no 
details about the conflict between the Danes and the Mughal 
authorities at Balasore till 1672. In that year Saf Shikhari 
Khan detained three Danes, who were compelled to go ashore 
at Gingelly coast due to storms, in order to force the Danes 
to pay satisfaction for his vessel captured’ by them. In 
retaliation the Danes captured in June, 1673 a vessel that came 
to Balasore from Surat®. Walter Clavell, the English factor, 
reported in July, 1674 that the Danes captured four “Bengal 
vessels” °, But according to Bowrey the Danish commander 
refused to seize 5 “Bengal vessels” that came to Balasore 


1. Bowrey 183 ; Campos op, cit, 126. 

2. Perhaps Narsapur : For location vide chapter VII sec B. 

3.- E. F. 1. 1637-41, 263. 

4. He was “‘governor” of Balasore, 

5. According to Moreland perhaps this poisoning incident is not 
truc. ( Moreland. * From Akbar 10 Aurangzeb”, 49 ). 

6. .Bowrey, 183. ” 

7. Bowrey, 183. ” 

8. E, F.1. 1646-50, XXIX. 174. 

9. E. F. 1, 1670-77 New Series 11, 362-363 ; Bowrey 182n-183n. 

0. E. F. 1 1670-77 New Series IH, 380. ltis difficult to Say what 
was actually meant by the term “Bengal Vessels”. 
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from Ceylon and Maldive islands. However, peace was 
made at the and of the year 1674. Neither Party claimed 
satisfaction for the damages. The Danes were given the 
promise that they would carry on trading activities without 
paying any customs to the government, would get a site as 
well as Rs 3,009 for constructing a factory at Balasore®. 
But Bowrey’s account of the negotiations differed from that 
given above. According to him it was decided that the Danes 
would enjoy the same privileges as were enjoyed by the 
English in regard to commerce in “Bengala” and ‘‘Patna. 
A factory would be built for them at Balasore and Malik 
Kasim, the local Mughal “governor,” would give Rs. 5,000 
or 6 000 for defraying their expenses until they were well 
established. Bowrey further observed that the Danish come- 
mander missed the chance of having a more “favourable 
treaty by declining to capture the Benegal ships that lay off 
Balasore. Moreover, he was outwitted by Malik Kasim, the 
‘‘governor” of Balasore and also put himself at the mercy of 
the ‘“‘governor” by going ashore to conclude peace?. But 
the aforesaid terms of the treaty were not fulfilled and the 
Danes remained dissatisfied*. 


The trade of the Danes would bave been totally wiped 
out had they not secured some privileges of trade from nawab 
Shaista Khan®. This was possible due to the effort of Wilke 
Wygbert® whom Bowrey called Captain Wilkins. By spending 
a sum of four or five thousand rupees as presents and bribe 
fe succeeded to procure from nawab Shaista Khan a parwana 
for custom-free trade by the Danes in Bengal and Orissa”. 
Abdul Karim has expressed doubt about the obtaining of a 


Bowrey 185-186. 

2. E. F. I. 1670-77 New Series 11, 380 ; Master I, 318-319, 319n. 

3. E. F. 1 1670-77 New Series 11, 380n ; Master I, 319n ; Bowrey, 
183-189. , 

E. F L 1670-77 New Series II, 380. ” 

B. Srinivasan “The Danes in India” in J. I. H. 1934, 315. 
Streynsham Master also once called him Witbert. (Master, IT, 67), 
Bowrey 190, Master 1. 300, 319. 
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parwaiia by the Danes from Shaista Khan?. But from the 
correspondence of the English factors in 1676 itis evident 
that Shaista Khan issued a parwana to the Danes and its 
provisions were similar to those of the parwana granted to the 
English and Rai Nandalal, the nawab’s diwun, stopped its 
immediate delivery to the Danes to extort presents from 
them?. The Danes continued to carry on their business a? 
Balasore. The Chief ( Wilke Wygbert ) of the Danish factory 
exchanged visits with Strcynsham Master in 16763 The 
Danish factory at Balasore was fortified by a nalural moat 
which served as defence barrier against land attack“. A piece 
of ground belonging to the Danes at Balasore was sold to the 
English in 18456. 


Notwiilistanding these efforts, the trade of the Danish 
Company in Orissa did not prosper to the same extent as 
those of the other European companies mainly for two reasons. 
Firstly, it got very little help from its home government 
which was urgently necessary for its survival“. Secondly, 
its conflict with the local authorities in Orissa put it in disad- 
vantageous position till the seventies of the seventeenth 
century and by that time other European companies having 
established themselves firmly in Orissa the Danish Company 
could nor compete with them. 


(") The French. 


1. Beginning of the French trade in Orissa 


At the instance of Colbert the Campaignie des Orientals 
was formed in 1664. In the same year an embassy from 
Louis XIV,“the King of France, was sent to the Mugha!} 
Emperor. The embassy reached Surat in March 1666, 


1, Abdul Karim op,icit, 202. 

. Master 1, 55 ;-11, 91. 

, bid, 1, 303, 318. 

Master !, 319n. 

The Cambridge History of India ed. 1929, V, [15. 
Jbid. 114. 
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proceeded therefrom to the Mughal Court at Agra. In 
August, 1666 Aurangzeb granted a farman to the French 
permitting them to settle a factory at Surat. 


The efforts of the French to establish commercial contact 
with Orissa began from 1673, when a French ship, the 
Flamond, came to Balasore Road. Her commander was well 
received by the local “governor”, Malik Kasim. He provided 
them with a house and even lent them a sum of Rs. 3,000/- 
to establish a factory there. But very soon fortune frowned 
on them. Their ship was attacked and captured by the 
Dutceb. The French at the instigation of the “governor” 
of Balasore complained to Shaista Khan, the nawab of Bengal, 
against the Dutch. But ultimately the Dutch retained the 
vessel “after some trouble and payments to the nawab and 
other officials”. The French were discharged with “‘good 
words” as well as a parwana® permitting them to establish 
co nmercial settlements in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.¢ We 
have no details about Shbaista Khan’s parwana of 1674, tbe 
earliest grant of the French from the Mughals. In expecta- 
tion of the French East India Company’s help in establishing 
trade settlements at the aforesaid provinces, Duplessis 
acquired sites for settlements at Dacca, Kasimbazar, Hooghly 
and Balasore.’ But as he got no response to his repeated 
letters to theFrench authorities at Surat and as his resources 
dwindled, he left for Pondicherry and reached there on 9th 
December 1674°. There he pleaded for establishing trade 
settlements in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. But as the 
Company’s condition at that time did not permit this, 
nothing was done to take advantage of the parwana. 


1. S, P Sen “The French in India — First establishment and struggle”, 
> 
32 based on Memoirs de Francois Martin, 1. 6, 204 and Castonnet 


des Fosses—L' Inde Francais avant Dupleix. 75, 71. 
2. E. F. 1. 1670-77 New Series II, 361, 363. 


This parniéna was granted in 1674, 

E. F. 1. 1670-77—New Series 11, 380 ; S. P. Sen op, cit, 34% based 

on “*AMemoirs de Francois Martin” 1, 649.” 

5. S. P. Sen op, cit. 344 based on “Memoir de Francois Martin”, 
1, 5. 

6. E, F. 1, 1670-77, New Series II, 380 ; S. P, Sen op, cir, 344. 
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Thus the first effort at establishing a French settlement in 
Orissa proved abortive. A fresh attempt was made by Mr. 
Deslands, Director of the French Company in Bengal.’ 
He obtained a farman from Aurangzeb in 1693 for trade in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa on the same terms as the Dutch. 
They were to pay customs at the rate of 34} per cent. For 
securing this grant the French had to pay Rs. 50,000 to the 
emperor and Rs. 10,000 to the “governor” of Muxadabad 
(Murshidabad)®. 


2. Centres of trade 


Possibly it was after 1693 that the French founded their 
settlement at Balasore though we have no definite information 
about the exact. date of :its establishment. Jn comparison 
with other French factories in Benga! and elsewhere, Balasore 
was of minor importance?®. But it was the major settlement 
of the French in Orissa. We do not get a connected .account 
of the growth of this settlement. In 1720 a French ship 
arrived at Balasore with a large.sum of money for investment 
in sannoes*® The activities of the French seemed to have 
been dislocated during the period of Maratha raids, for we 
find ‘that they had .to evacuate Balasore factory in 1744 on 
account of fear’. -After 1765 the French. d¢scontinued 
trading operations from Balasore although private merchants 
still carried on some business there. The Balasore factory 
was, however, maintained for despatch of letters from Benga! 
to Pondicherry®. 


t. S. P. Sen op, cit, 345. 


2. P. 1. H.R. C. 1944,22;J. Sarkar “‘History of Bengal” II, 392 
based on P. Kacppelin “La Campagnie Indes Orientales et F. 
Martin’. 321-322 ; B. P. P. Jan-June 1935, 57. 


3. Malleson, “History of the French in India” 33. 
4. Wilson “*Earlr Annals” 11, 273, 


5. J’Sarkar ‘Bihar and Orissa during the fall of the Mughal Empire”, 
60. 


6. S. P. Sen “The- French in India 1763-1816”,92. Based on Law 
memoire of 1767 P.-A. MS 100. 
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The French had a subordinate factory at Mohanpur:! 
about which we have no details. I 


3. Trade privileges 

Like other European companies the French also had 
to obtain farmans from the emperors, mishans from the 
princes and parwanas from the subahdars ‘and other officials 
for the smooth conduct of their trade. Besides the 
(i) parwana of Shaisti Khan (1674) and the (ii) farman 
of Aurangzeb (1693) mentioned before the French also 
obtained four other parwanas, one nishan and one farman. 


(iii) Parwana of Ibrahim Kban and Kefayet Khan—1693. 


The French obtained .in 1693 a parwana from lbrahim 
Khan, nawab ofBengal ( January 1689 - January 1698 ), and 
Kefayet Khan, emperor’s diwan. It permitted tbe French to 
bring ships to.Hooghly, Ingely ( Hijli ), Balasore and other 
ports. to transport goods wherever they thougbt fit after 
paying customs duties at the same rate as the Dutch, to 
sell their commodities to any person, to appoint brokers 
according to their choice and to buy sugar, linen, silk, wax, 
salt-petre and other commodities in the provinces of Bengal, 
‘Bihar and Orissa. The local officers were forbidden to 
create any inconvenience to their trade, to: provide asylum 
to their debtors and to. requisition. French ships even for the 
use of the emperor. The French merchants were further 
allowed to go about freely within the country for their 
business?. | | | 


(iv) Parwana of Ibrahim Khan—1694 


Ibrahim Khan granted another parwana in 1694, - with 
almost the same terms’ sas the earlier one. It stated that the: 
French Compary could appoint any broker, buy from or 
sel to whomsoever person and at wheresoever place iit 


1. Datta “Alivardi and his times”, ‘151. for location of Mohanpur 
vide chapter V I N / 

2. B.P, P. January-June 1935, 57-58 ; A Martineau “‘Lettres et - 
Convention Hundous 1666 a 1793”, 9-10. 
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thought fit, send its goods from places like Balasore, Pipli 
etc. to Hooghly and vice versa without being asked for 
customs duty or “Kottebara” (a duty on wood). The loca! 
officials were forbidden to capture French ship even for the 
service of the emperor and were ordered to give it necessary 
assistance for realising its debt. It also directed that the 
French Company would pay customs duty at a fixed place at 
the same rate as the Dutch while the merchandise would be 
allowed to pass freely on production of dastak or permission 
from the Director of the Company®. 


(v) Nishan of Muhammad Azim-us-shan—1698 


The privileges of trade granted to the French by the 
previous farmans and parwanas were confirmed by a nishan 
granted in {698 by Muhammad Azim-us-shan, governor of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa?. This nishan granted permission 
tothe French vessels to anchor at Hooghly, Hijli, Balasore 
and other ports. It directed that the French after having 
paid the duties at the same rate as the Dutch, could sell their 
goods to any person, appoint brokers according to their choice 
and buy goods in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Any interference 
with the peaceful prosecution cf their trade viz. capturing 
their ships even for imperial use was prohibited®, « 


(vi) Parwana of Shaikh Arab Khan—1699 


In 1699 “Saik Arrab Khan” (Shaikh Arab Khan)“ granted 
a parwana to the French which confirmed the privileges that 


they had enjoyed already by virtue of the previous farman, 
nishan and pariwvanas®. 


tf, B.P. P- January-June 1935, 58. 

2. In the nishan as translated by Chevalier Harihar Sett it hes been 
mentioned that the same was granted An 1698 by the “son of the 
emperor Aurangzeb".—But this is wrong. Muhammad Azim-us- 
Shan was the grand son of Aurangzeb and succeeded Ibrahim 
Khan as the subahdar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in Junc 1697 
and continued in that post till March 1712. ( J. Sarkar “History 
of Bengal”? 11, 230 P. 1. H. R. C. 1944, 23). 

3, B. P.P. January-June 1935. 60-61, 

4. Identification is not available. 

5. B. P. P. January-June 1935, 61. 
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(vii) Farman of Farrukhsiyar—1718 


The trade of the French Fast India Company was in a 
state of decay in the early part of the the eighteenth century 
owing to various causes like the war of Spanish succession. 
the declining state of Bourbon administration, poverty of 
the Company and the quarrel among its servants in India®. 
The French East India Company was obliged to stop sending 
ships to Bengal for a few years before 1718*, But their 
position improved to some extent with their obtaining a 
Jarman from Farrukhsiyar on May 7, 1718 which enjoined 
the payment of 2}% duty by the French, and forbade the 
customs officers to exact any other duty from the French 
vessel or vessels sailing under the French flag?. 


(viii) Parwasa of Murshid Quli Khan—1722 


The French also obtained a parwana from “Suffarkhan 
Nasser” (Murshid Quli Kban), nawab of Bengal, in 1722 after 
paying Rs. 10, 000 to the nawab. This parwana directed the 
officials of Bengal and Orissa that the French Company would 
pay duty at the rate of 2} ‘per cent and forbade them to 


detain its ships and merchandise or to place any obstacles 
on its trade?” 


~ 


1. J. Sarkar op. cir, 11, 419-420 ; N. K. Sinba “The economic history 
of Bengal from Plassey to the permanent settlement”, 1, 35. 


2. A. Martineau op, cir, 19-20 ; I. H. Q, 1959, 40; Abdul Karim 
op. cit, 201. 


A. Martineau op. cit, 15-16. 


4. A. Murtineau op. cit, 19-20 ; B.P.P. January-June 1935, 62; I.H.Q. 
1959. 40-41; Abdul Karim op.cit, 201-202. There is reference 
to a parwana granted to the French by “Jafar Khan”. nawab of 
Bengal on November 23,1731. This parwana practically repeated 

‘earlier privileges. It directed the officials, zamindars. jagirdars 

etc. of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to note that the French would 

pay duty at the rate of 23%. It also forbade the exaction of any 

other duty, thc detention or search of their ships and the capture 

of their ships for the use of the emperoz. ( A. Martineau op. cif, 

25-26 ; B, P. P. January-June 1935, 64 ). This, however, is hardly 
* possible because Murshid Quli Khan had already died in 1727. 
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4. Articles of trade 
The main items in which the French traded in Orissa 
were sugar, linen, silk, wax, saltpetre etc. as is evident from 
the parwana of Ibrahim Khan and Kefayet Khan. Cotton 
cloths like sannoes were also purchased by them?®. 


We do not find any reference to any European commo- 
dities imported by the French to Orissa for financing their 
purchases there. So, it is likely that they used bullion for 
this purpose. 

(vi) The Ostend Company 

After the transfer of Spanish Netherlands to the House 
of Austria by the treaty of Utrecht ( 1715 ), the Flemish 
merchants being eager to share the profits of trade between 
Europe and Asia, made some private ventures. In 1723 the 
Austrian Emperor granted a charter to an association 
generally known as the Ostend Company for trade with the 
East Indies ignoring the vehement oppositicn of England 
and Holland®. 


The trade of the Ostenders in Orissa, was negligible in 
comparison with those of the other European gompanies. 
It was in June, 1719 that the first Ostend ship came to 
Balasore under the French colours. The English at once 
ordered their brokers and servants not to help the Ostendeis 
in any way*. In 1726 Khwajah Saffur (Safar) an Armenian 
merchant, introduced the Ostenders to the faujdar of Balasore 
who permitted them to build a factory there. In 1726 and 
1727 competition bctween the Ostenders and the English at 
Balasore enhanced the price of certain goods’. An Ostend 
ship arrived at Balasore in 1730-31°, After this we have no 
details about the activities of the Ostend¢rs in Orissa, 


1. B. P. P. January-June 1925, 57; A Martineau op. cit, 9-10. 

2. Wilgon op, cit, IIT, 273. | 

3. “The Cambridge Histcry of India”, V, 115- 

4. Wilson op. cit, IT, 133. 

5. Abdul Karim op. cit, 208 The names of the goods are not men- 
tioned. 

6. Fort William to the Court, February 10, 1730-31, Para 19, 
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(vii) Articles of trade with Europe and general 
remarks about the European Companies 


Judging from the activities of the European traders in 
Orissa it may be inferred that Orissa had brisk trade with 
Europe during the period under review and the following were 
the main items of exports and imports. Any quantitative 
assessment is, however, not possible. 


The exports from Orissa to variou parts of Europe were 
textile products of different varieties ¢. g. ginghams, sannoes, 
rumals, gurrahs, mulmuls, cassas, hammams, nillaes, salampores, 
calicoes, peniascoes, silk rumals™, cotton yarn, sugar, saltpetre, 
lac, turmeric, iron, wax and opium. Cowries which were 
imported to Orissa from the Maldive Islands were also expor- 
ted from Orissa to Europe. 


The main items of import from Europe to Orissa were 
broadcloth, glass, knife, lead, bullion of gold and silver, rial 
of eight, dollar. Besides these copper, tin, quicksilver, spelter, 
ivory, sappan wood ( a kind of wood used in dyeing ) were 
perhaps imported from Europe to Orissa by the Dutch?®, 


There are'some features, which were common to all the 
European <ompanies : 


(I) To collect merchandise from the interior of the coun- 
try all the European companies establisbed factories in such 
places which were easily accessible to their ships. 


(It) All the companies took the help of the local mer- 
chants in purchasing goods for exportation. 


(II) To ensure smooth conduct of their trade as well as 
to free themselves from the vexatious demands of various 
kinds of taxes by the local officials, the European companies 
had to procure again and again farmans from the emperors, 
rrirenneerrrraienienniee 

1. These have becn described in chapter V. 

2. Forimorts of these to Orissa by the Dutch vide ehapter VAT, 
section C. 
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nishans from the princes and parwanas from the imperial as 
well as provincial officials. 


(IV) The commodities which the European companies 
exported to Europe were almost the same. 


(V) Among the methods adopted by the European 
companies to finance their purchases in India were the 
following :- 


(i) by importing European goods and bullion, (ii) by 
utilising the profits of Asian trade and (iii) by local 
borrowings. 


SECTION—D 
Position of the Local Merchants of Orissa 


The local merchants of Orissa played a significant role in 
Orissa’s trade. They took active part in its trade with different 
parts of India as well as with Asiatic countries. They also 
acted as middlemen between the producers and the European 
merchants. 


The local merchants of Orissa belonged to both the Hindu 
and Muslim communities. The English factory records mention 
the names of Kbemchand, Chintaman Shah, Suraj Shah, 
Hira Shah, Kalyan Rai, Rajaram, Ram Narayan, Gangaram 
and Gopal as the principal merchants of Balasore. All of 
them were Hindus. We have also reference to some Muslim 
merchants of Balasore with whom the English contracted for 
purchasing goods in 16843. But there is no mention of the 
names of these Muslim merchants. Some merchants were 
wealthy while others insolvent. Even after promising to pay 
Rs. 30,000 to nawab Saf Shikan Khan in 1672; Khemchand 
had resources to indemnify the English and others and this 
consideration led to English to deliver to Khemcband Rs. 
7,500 which was his share in the investment®. Again in 1674 


i 
~a 


1. E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series IV, 346, 
2. E. F. I. 1670-77 New Serics II, 339. 


3. J-B R.S. 1954, 123-124. 
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Khemchand paid Rs. 50,000 to Rashid Khan, the nawab of 
Orissa®. These details go to show the wealth of Khemchand. 
In 1679 the English considering the insolvency of Gopal! abated 
a portion of money that he owed to the Company®. 


The local merchants of Orissa carried on trade with 
different parts of India e.g. Calcutta, Dacca, Pulicat and 
Cochin. We have reference to the merchants of Balasore 
carrying on trade with Calcutta in the sixties of the eighteenth 
century. They used to send iron, stone plates, rice and some 
other commodities the names of which have not been menti- 
oned. Their imports from Calcutta to Balasore consisted of 
tobacco and certain other articles regarding the names of 
which we have no information?3. Sometime Before 1684 a 
gomastah of Khemchand purchased huge quantities of cassas 
at Dacca*. There is mention of a ship of the merchants of 
the Gingelly coast being burnt by the Portuguese in tbe Road 
of Pulicat in the early twenties of the seventeenth century’. 
This ship certainly went there on a commercial mission. In 
the thirties of the seventeenth century Manrique found at 
Pipli a ship belonging to the local shiqdar being sent to Cochin 
laden with merchandise®. 


The merchants of Orissa also carried on Asiatic trade, viz. 
with Ceylon, Tenasserim and the Maldives. Bowrey in the 
geventies of the seventeenth century referred to the merchants 
of Balasore and Pipli sending their ships for the purpose of 
trade’. In 1680 Khemchand brought elephants from Tenas- 
serim to Balasore®. Later on due to the competetion from 


1. Bowrey 152-156 ; EX F. [. 1670-77 New Series II, 339n. 

2, Master 11, 254. 

3. Long op-cir, 1, 250, 

4, J.B. R. S. 1954, 126. . 
5. E. F. I 1622-23, 260. ” 

6. Manrique 1, 440-441. 

7. Bowrey 179-180. 

8, J.B. R. S. 1954, 126. 
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the Eueopean companies this trade of the Orissan merchants 
was reduced to a certain extent!. 


The European companies trading in Orissa had to depend 
on the local merchants regarding the supply of goods for 
export. Some of them acted as brokers of the European 
companies and helped them in financing their purchases. At 
the initial stage of commercial operations of the Eneglish in 
Orissa when lack of ready money and difficulty in selling 
European goods were the main hindrances to their trade?, the 
merchants took part-payment for goods supplied by them in 
articles imported from Europe?. In 1673 Khemcband alone 
had in his stock broadcloth worth Rs. 30,000“. The mer- 
chants sometimes acted as brokers between tbe English and 
the government officials. In 1673 the Hooghly factors directed 
Hall, the Eirglish factor at Balasore, that Malik Kasim, the 
“governor” of Balasore, must either pay cash for the guns that 
he would purchase from the Company or Khemchand should 
buy them for him. The English factors wanted to make this 
arrangement in order to avoid difficulties in realising the price 
of the guns”. 


Besides paying much customs dnties®, the merchants were 
subjected to many other exactions. During the subahdaiship 
of Shaista Khan the merchants of Orissa had to make contri- 
butions towards strengthening the naval defence”, The 
merchants belonging to the Hindu community had sometimes 
to make extra payments. The Hindu merchants of the Gingel- 
ly coast besides paying the usual taxes and duties had to pay 


1, Das “Studies in the Economic History of Orissa from Ancient 
times to 1833”, 228. 


2. For details vide chapter VII, section C. ¥ 


3. Details have been discussed while dealing with the investment of 
the English. 


E. F. L. 1670-77 New Series I], 358. ° 
1bi¢. 365. 
For detalis vide chapter I]. 
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many extra taxes that the Muslim governor of the place used 
to charge from them. Alihough some of the richest Indian 
merchants lived there, they could not display their wealth for 
fear of extortion by the Muhammedan officials as well as for 
the fact that after their death their properties would belong to 
the emperor and their descendants could inherit these only by 
the mercy of the emperor®. The subahdars considered the 
merchants as “‘fill’d sponges” and extorted money from them. 
It has been mentioned a!ready that both Saf Shikan Khan and 
Rashid Khan exacted Jarge amount of money from 
Khemchand®. The latter also demanded from other merchan- 
ts at Balasore money varying from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 50,000 
according to their capacity to pay?. Besides being forced to 
pay large amount of money to the subahdars, th® merchants 
were harassed by the local officials in some other ways. When 
Malik Kasim became ‘‘governor” of Balasore in 1673, Walter 
Clavell, the Chief of the Bay factories, and his Council feared 
that he would give trouble to the local merchants at Balasore 
and force them to wind up their business. Their fear came 
to be true and in‘August 1673 Malik Kasim created sucb 
conditions as would make the merchants prefer to leave the 
place®. In the sixties of the eighteenth century the merchants 
of Balasore who traded with Calcutta were So much-oppressed 
by a gomastah that many of them left the place, and transac- 
ted their business at Kunka (Kanika)3. Some who remained 
at Balasore were greatly distressed®. Thus as the merchants had 
to reconcile the private financial interest of the Muslim rulers 
and the trade interest of the English East India Company, 


1. Ibid, 126-127. 

2. Bowrey 152-156 ; E. #. I. 1670-77 New serics IT. 339. 339n. 

3. Bowrey, 155. 

4. E. F. I. 1670-77, 361. There is no clear reference to the nature 
of oppression to which the merchants were subjected by Malik 
Kasim. 

§. Kanika : Qila Kanika, situated along the sea-coast on both sides 
of the Dharma estuary and extended about 20 miles inland. Its 
area was 440 square miles. ( Cuttack Dist. Gazt. 218 ). 

6. Long op. cit, {, 250. 
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sometimes their very existence became precarious and they 
had to give up trading activities and take shelter under the 
religious shrines’. 


The merchants exercised considerable influence on the loca! 
governments. In 1654 at the insistence of the local merchants 
Malik Beg, the local ‘‘governor” opened the godown of the 
Dutch at Pipli which was previously sealed by him as the 
Dutch refused to grant passes to the Indian ships to go to the 
countries in the Malay Peninsula and Achin which were thep 
under the control of the Dutch?®. The English sometimes 
solicited the intervention or mediation of the merchants in the 
hour of need and trouble. The former attempted to procure a 
parwana from the nawab Saf Shikan Kban in 1672. Though 
the pariwvana was procured through the intervention of Boremu! 
(Puran Mal), the *“‘governor”’ of Balasore, during the transac- 
tion the merchants Haricharan, Khemchand and Suraj Shah 
accompanied Boremul (Pura! Mal) taking with them some 
presents for the nawab’s diwanr and other officers and this 
“smoothed the way”? (i. e. the way of obtaining the parwana). 
In 1676 there was a dispute between the English and the Dutch 
over a house and a piece of land at Balasore. The English 
decided to procure kanungo’s stamp through the mediation of 
Khamchand if it be necessary to validate their claim. They 
also sougkt the good offices of Khemchand and Chintaman 
Shah in 1685 to settle an affair with the local officials, 


SECTION— E 


Private Trade 


Private trade undertaken by the Mughal officials and the 
servants of the English East India Company was an important 


ft. CC. P. C. VI], 130-34 ; Das op, cit, 237. 


2. E. F. 1. 1651-54, 269-270, Valentyn Vo}. V. Part] 162a;T. Ray 
Choudhury op.cit. 78 based on Kononiaal Archicf Algeman 
KRijksarchief, the Hague. 


3.. EB. F. 1. 1670-77 New Series 11, 339. 
J. B. R. S. 1954, 125. 
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aspect of the economic life of India during the period under 
review. We have references to private trude carried on by the 
Mughal cfficials and servants of the English East India 
Company in Orissn also. 


Private trade, Sauda-i-khas of the Mughal officials, meant 
monopoly of trade not only in many precious articles but also 
in most of the necessaries of life on behalf of the governor. 
Monopoly purchase of the merchandise was made at the cen- 
tres of production or at the ports of lading and the retail 
dealers were forced to purchase these goods at increased prices. 
Private trade was undertaken in Bengal even by persons like 
Shah Shuja, Mir Jumla, Sbaista Khan and Azimuddin®. 
Though we have no direct reference, Shah Shuja and Shbaista 
Khan who were also in charge of Orissa at times, might have 
undertaken private trade there. In 1676 Melik ‘Kasim, the 
Mughal ‘‘governor” at Balasore, sent to his ceputy? at 
Hooghly iron, coir and other articles by an English vessels for 
the purpose of private trade?. 


Private trade of the servants of the Eneglish East India 
Company was a kind of supplement to their low salaries®. 
But not only the servants of lower category but also the big 
guns like Sill (once selected Agent for the coast of 
Coromandel), Francis Day (a member of the Council at 
Masulipatam), Streynsham Master (Agent at Fort St. George) 
were engaged in trade on private account. They were not 
allowed to encroach upon the Company's monopoly and could 
send to Europe only articles like precious stones. They also 
sometimes could import certain articles from Europe to India. 
‘But inland trade, coasting trade, and trade between Indian 


1. J. B. rR. S. 1963, 290. 
Malik Zindi. 
Master I, 65. | 
The salaries of the second, third and fourth of the council as 
fixed by the Company in 1669 were at £ 100, £ 70 anc £ 50 res- 
pectively. Thosc of the factors and ‘writers were £ 20 and £ 10 
respectively ( Love “ Vestiges of old Madras 1540-1800”, 1, 452; 
Hedges 11, 10. ) 
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ports as well as other Asian ports were the main concern of 
the servants of the English East India Company. The Com- 
pany gave legal sanction to protect private trade. In 
November 1676 the Company’s ‘printed Indulgences”, allow- 
ing their servants and the captains and crews of their vessels 
to trade in certain goods were “‘recommended to be duly 
vbserved”’ by the Agent and his Council in the Bay?®. While 
framing the rules for private trade in 1679 the Bay. Council 
also observed that the private trade” “being a just privilege of 
the Company’s servants in Bengal” the chief of the Council 
should assist ‘‘all fair private trade?”®, I 


The following references would show the extent of private 
trade carri?d on by the servants of the English ‘East India 
Company iniOrissa. Thomas Colley, a merchant of the Pearl 
died in 1630 in Orissa where he cariied on private trade®. 
Sill, who was une time selected to become the Agent for the 
coast of Coromandel carried on private trade at Gingelly in 
1631. The main cause of unwillingess of the factors to stop 
trading in the Bay, though it was unprofitable, was the large 
amount of private trade on board the Hopewell belonging to 
Francis Day and Masulipatam factors. Francis Day brought 
some cloves possibly belonging to his own account “on board 
the Hopewe// from Masulipatam to Balasore, invested a sum 
of 4000 rials of eight at Gingelly®. 


For carrying on their private trade the Company’s servants 
sometimes borrowed money on the security of the Company’s 
funds and also made it obligatory for the Company to repay 
the same. In 1651 Bridgman and Edward Stephens; 
factors in the Bay ( Bengal and Orissa ) borrowed money 
from the ‘‘countrey people” ( local people ) in the name of the 


1. N. K. Sinha op. cit, 1,75 ; J. B. R. S. 1963, 200. 
2.. Master 1, 41. ¢ 
3. E. FE. J. 1678-84 New Series 1V, 198. 
4. E. F. 1. 1630-33, XX VII. 
5. Ibid, 170, 264-265. 268. 
6. Ibid, 75-76. 
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Company for investing in their private trade. Bridgman 
made the Company responsible for repaying the same. Part 
of this money was spent in equipping. in collaboration with 
other Englishmen, two vessels which sailed from Balasore 
to Persia in January 1652 under the command of Henry 
Cherry. 1n this venture Boughton, the surgeon of the 
Hopewell, had one-fourth share. Boughton died and he was 
indebted to one Churmull, a shroff of Patna, sometime before 
August 1653 and that shroff very often troubled the Balasore 
factors for the payment of the debt, In January, 1676 Hall 
loaded so much merchandise on the sloop, the Ganges at 
Hooghly for his private trade that the Company’s servants 
at Balasore had to wait till they could procure boats for 
unloading these goods and thus the departure of the sloop 
for the coast was delayed. Moreover, for the quick despatch 
ot goods ( 60 or 80 maunds of long-pepper) to Balasore he 
hastened the departure of the Ganges from Hooghly and the 
company’s goods to be sent from that place were left behind®. 
Even Streynsham Master ‘did not neglect his personal gain. 
His letters to Richard Edwards at Balasore (May and June, 
1678) rcvealed that be invested considerable money in long 
pepper and spélter (zinc)?3.° Streynsham Master did brisk 
business on fis private account in 1679 and 1680*. 


For furthering the cause of private trade the servants of 
the East India Company in Bengal and Orissa secured in the 
fifties of the seventeenth century suspension of “present 
customs” by giving large presents®. 


Farrukbsiyar’s farman ( 1716-17 ) exempted from payment 
of customs duties on the exports and imports of the Company 
in lieu of payment of an accumulated sum of Rs. 3000 per « 
year. On production ef a dastak or pass from the: President 


1. FE. F. I. 165]-54, XXIX, 139, 153-154 ; Master 1, 176. 
2. Master I, 455-456, 477. Nn 


3. Ibid,1, 74. ° 
“4. E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series IV, 220-221, 270-271. * 


5. E.F. 1. 1651-54, 223. 
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of the Calcutta Council, the Company’s goods were allowed 
to pass without inspection at the toll stations. The servants 
of the Company wrongfully extended this privilege to their 
private trade. Murshid Quli Khan, subahdar of Bengal, by 
asking his officers to examine whether the goods were really 
imported by sea or purchased for exportation by sea 
prevented the Company’s servants from taking privilege of 
the dastak system in the case of their inland private trade 
but they could easily extend the privilege to their coastal 
trade. Large scale abuse of dastaks continued under 
Shujauddin and Alivardi Khan and after the battle of 
Plassey the abuse of dastaks reached such a magnitude that 
in 1758 the Directors observed in anger that “dastoaks have 
been scandalously prostituted.” 


To regulate or suppress the excesses of private trade, the 
authorities of the Company in England framed rules from 
time to time. It is likely that the Company’s servants in 
Orissa had to abide by these rules Besides these genera} 
rules we get references to certain measures adopted by the 
English authorities in Bengal and Orissa for controlling 
private trade of the Company’s servants serving in these 
places. To prevent smuggling of prohibited goods?, Streyn- 
sham Master, then Supervisor and Second of the Council at 
Fort St. George issued an order in 1676 to the effect that 
goods should be taken neither aboard the sfoops nor to the 
vessels ready for despatch to Europe witheut a written order 
from the Chief of Hooghly or Balasore or any other person 
authorised by them?, On 28th April 1679 ihe Bay Council 


1. Mill “The History of British India” 1, 21-22 ; N. K. Sinha op. cit, 
1, 65-68 : Datta “Survey of India’s social life and economic condi- 
tion in the 18th century { 1707-1813 )”, 49-50. 

2° The prohibited goods were the following. For import from 
India :—Indigo, caticoes, cinnamon, cloves, cardamom, benjamen. 


saltpetre, pepper ( black or white ), nutmegs, maces and cotton 
yarn. 


For Export from England —Broadcloth, lead, quick-silver, ver- 
milion, coral and elephant’s tecth. ( E. F. 1. 1655-60. 150-151 ). 
3. Master I, 41,11, 8-9. 
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Jaid down three rules regarding private trade. First. To trade 
in prohibited goods and to make contracts with the weavers 
who usually worked for Company was forbidden. Second. 
The servants of the East India Company should do all business 
regarding private trade e. g. receipt, packing and despatch of 
goods inside the factory and not in a place specially hired for 
this. Third. Investment for private trade should not be made 
in places where the Company’s weavers resided without obtain- 
ing prior direction of the Chief of the factory as to the weavers 
to be employed*, But these rules failed to control private 
trade owing to the lukewarmness of the Company’s home 
authorities and half heartedness of its - servants in India in ’ 
making these rules effective. Moreover, the tricks of the trade 
and the corruption of both the English and Indian rupervisors 


and guards helped the private traders to go on with their 
business®. 


SECTION—F 
Trade of the Interlopers and Free Merchants. 


Interloping was an encroachment on the monopoly of the 
English East India Company and was virtually tantamount 10 
competition?. Both associations and persons who took part 
in those branches of Eastern trade in which the English East 
India Company had been granted the monopoly of irade by 
royal charter were called interlopers*. 


In 1600 an association named ‘The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London Trading into the East 
Indies’? was formed and it was granted the monopoly of trade 
in the eastern waters (extendiog from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the straits of Magellan) for fifteen years. ‘This monopoly of 
trade of the Company was retained in the charters of 1609 and 
1657°. ` I 
nin init 

{1 EE. F. I. 1678584 New Serics IV, i98. 

2. J.B. R. S. 1963, 229-252. ” a 
3. Kristof Glamann & Pputch Asiatic Trade 1620-1740”, 10. 
4. J. C. Sinha op. cit, 9n. * 
5, “The Cambridge History of Indie”, ¥, 77-78, 95. 
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Notwithstanding such charters for monopoly of trade in 
the East Indies, the English East India Company’ s trade in 
India was to some extent jeopardised owing to the “trading 
activities of the interlopers. Associations and individuals 
alike defied the Company’s claim to ‘monopoly of trade 
and proved to’ be its formidable rivals. They not only traded 
with India but also undertook ventures to Persia for trade 
from India. 


In 1635 a rival body known as Courten’s! Association was 
formed in London for trading with China, Japan, the Malabar 
Coast and other areas of the East Indies where the East India 
Company had not yet established factories. In order to raise 
resources for the navy, Charles I issued licences to this body 
which prattically established itself as a rival ' East India 
Company®. In'1746 Rebecca, a ship belonging to the Courten’s 
Association came from Achin to Balasore with the instruc- 
tion’ ‘of settling a factory at the latter place and then to 
proceed with freight goods to Persia. It is, however, not 
known bow far this instruction was carried. out’. In 1649 
this association again sent the Loyalty under the command of 
Durson®. ‘ He reached Balasore’ at the end of August 1650 
and intended to sail for England after repairing his ship and 
lading - it with saltpetre. But while passing over the bar at 
Balasore his ship was wrecked. So, in collaboration with a 
Muslim resident of Balasore he built a vessel of 200 funs® and 
intended to cafry on trade from port to port till his employers, 
the authorities of the Courten’s Association would send a new 
ship to fetch him®: But by this time the Courtén”s Association 
which reached on the verge of ruin owing to lack of funds 
came to-an agteement with the East India’ ‘Companv and 

ie 
1. Itis also spelt as Courteen’s Association ( E. F. I. 1651-54, 42. ) 
2. Bruce op. cit, I, 329 ; “The Cambridge History of India”, V, 90. 
3. EB. F. I. 1646-50, 69. 
4. Master $, 66. i 
$. For details vide chapter Vi 

6. EB. F. 1. 1651-55, 47, 61. 
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formed the “United Joint Stock on November 21, 16492. 
But Durson refused to take cognizance of this union and was 
not willing to, have any connection with ,the East India 
Company’s servants in India®., By January, 1652 Durson had 
his ship, the Loyalty, repaired at Balasore, but due to want 
of men and other necessaries he intended to hire a ship and 
carry from Balasore to Gombroon such goods which would 
be easily sold at the. market of the latter place?. It is not 
known if he acted according to his programme. Later on 
Durson continued trade in: India‘on his. private account?®. 

Besides tbe Courten’s Association, there were private 
persons who carried on ,traging activities with Orissa. A 
ship of such interlopers named the Alum came from England 
to Balasore on August 4, 1654. But it could not do much 
business®. 

After a lnog gap of twenty years we find Thomas PBitt,® 
an interloper, establishing his headquarters at Balasore ip 
1674. .For seven years. he carried on lucrative trade in the 
Bay of Bengal and. asg. far; as.tbe Persian Gulf. In 1681 he 
made a trip home”., Returging to india in. July, 1682 he 
reacbed Balasore aboard the Crown and declared that a new 
company bad. been formed with himself® as agent... He hired 
a house at Balasore, took his treasure ashore and started 
buying goods®. Meanwhile the William and John, another 


Bruce op. cit, 1, 439-440 ; Hunter “British India” 11, 114-116. 

E. F. 1. 1651-54, 92 ; Master IT, 66. 

E. F. 1. 1651-54, 100.. 

“E. F. I. 1655-60, 19:7. 

E. F. I. 1651-54, XXX, 300, 303-364. 

He. was the second son of Reverend John Pitt, Rector of 

Blandford St. Mary Dorsct, and was .born on- Sth July, 1653. 

( Hedges IX, XXIX ). 

7. Hedges IMT,-XXIX-XXX ; Hunter “British India”, 11, 298.” Love 
.0p- cif, H, I. 7 

8. । EB. F. I. 1678-84 New Series IV, 287 ; Hedges IT, CXXIII, Hl, ix-K1. 


Hedges I, 31 ; IT, 1. 
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ship of the interlopers reached Balasore in October 1680. It 
left this port on 9th November 1681*. 


In 1683 three ships of the interlopers named the William 
and John, Lumley Castle and Constantinople came to Balasore, 
commanded respectively by Captain Read, Captain Alley and 
Captain Smith®. But finding little scope for trade at Balasore 
Smith intended to sail for Hoogh!ly?. Captain Alley met 
Malik Burcoordar* the ‘‘governor” of Hooghly and Balasore 
and Balchand, “‘governor” of Murshidabad, and agreed to pay 
3§% duty on all goods imported or exported. The English 
East India Company procured from nawab Shaista Khan a 
parwana which ordered Malik Burcoordar to arrest and send 
the aforesaid interlopers to Dacca. But the interlopers evaded. 
arrest and only Parks and Davis, supercargoes’ of tbe 
William and John and Constantinople respectively werc 
arrested. But they were released as Balchand stood security 
for them. At that time Sayyid Ahmed,° the emperor’s diwan 
at Dacca, also pleaded before the nawab for permitting the 
continuance of the trade of interlopers as they were ready to 
pay customs. The English East India Company’s servants 
again procured from Shaista Khan a parwana which ordered 
Malik Burcoordar to see that the local merchants do not 
make any deal with. the interlopers. Though Malik Burcoordar 
ut first obeyed the command and made the merchants execute 
bonds promising not to trade with the interlopers, later on 
he forced the merchants to supply goods to Captain Alley 
and also requested the nawab to issue a parwana to the 


1. E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series 1V, 233, 270. 

2. Hedges I, CXVI ; CXVIU ; E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series 1V, 319. 
3. Hedges I, CXXIV : E. F. 1. 1678-84 New Series LV, 319. 
4 


Malik Burcoordar : He became governor of Hooghly and Balasore 
in place of Said Muhammad who died in April or May .1683, 
( E. F. I. 1678-84 New Series IV, 319n. ) # 

5. “A person ina merchantship placed in charge of the cargo and 
superintending all the commercial transactions of the voyage. 


6. He succéeded Haji Safi Khan as the emperor's “diwvan at Dacca in 
November 1682. 
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interlopers, granting them the privilege of trade in lieu of 
an annual present!. 


In October 1693 a ship of the interlopers named ibe 
\-ymore arrived at Balasore.’ But. we have no information 
abont its activities. 


Similarly we know nothing about the trading activities 
carried on by the Antilope, a ship belonging to the interlopers 
which came to Balasore in August 9, 1696 with the super- 
cargo Edward Clive®, 


Interlopers were active at Balasore in 1697* also. But 
after this date we find no reference to trade by the interlopers 
in Orissa. This was perhaps due to the formation of two 
other rival mercantile associations e. g. the Sottish East 
India Company ( 1695 ) and the English Company trading to 
the East Indies (1698)° which absorbed the merchants who 
used to undertake trade ventures in defiance of the original 
English East India Company’s monopoly of trade in the 
East Indies. 


The trading opzrations of the interlopers were facilitated 
by the connivance or actual partnership of the Company’s 
own servants in India. They also received encouragement 
and active support from the local officials and merchants. 
Thus in 1697 Sadatullah Khan, ‘‘governor”’ of Balasore 
encouraged the interlopers by permitting them to carry on trade 
notwithstanding the purwanas obtained by the English East 
India Company, from the nawabs and diwans prohibiting trade 
of the interlopers. The Engiish procured from Zaobardast 


1, E. F. L 1678-84 New Series IV, 319-220. 

2. Records of Fort St. George. Letterto Fort St. George 1693-94 ; 
65 ; Hedges III, XIX. 

3. Records of Fort St. George Diary and Consultation bork 1696, 
113. 3: 


4. Wilson “Old Fort William” 1,27-28. ନ 
5. “The Cambridge History of India” V, 97-98. 
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Kban,” a parwana which directed the “governors” of Hooghly 
and Balasore to prevent the interlopers from doing any 
business in these places. But when the aforesaid parwana 
was delivered to the “governor” of Balasore he refused to 
execute it and the business of the interlopers continued there 
without any trouble or hindrance®. It also throws light on 
the spirit of administration. The lower officials did not 
always abide by the orders of their higher authorities. In 
1683 Malik Burcoordar, the ‘‘governor” of Hooghly and 
Balasore acted in favour of the interlopers?. The 
“Shawbander” (shahbander)* of Balasore wrote to Nawab 
Shaista Khan° in 1683 in favour of the interlopers stating 
that the interlopers would increase the trade considerably and 
the customs that they would pay would bring about great 
profit to the emperor®. But in exception to the above, the 
reasons why the local officials encouraged the interlopers are 
not known. It may illustrate the extent of corruption. 


Interlopers also got support from the native merchants. 
With tbe arrival of the William and John, a ship of the inter- 
Jopers, at Balaso.e in October 1680, Byam the Chief of the 
English factors at the aforesaid .place prohibited the Com 
pany’s merchants from making any deal with it anc the latter 
also agreed to this. But later on Byam was informed that 
Khemchand and Chintaman Shah, the two leading merchants 
of the Company, had made brisk business with the interlopers 


1. After the dismissal of Ibrahim Khan from the subahdarship of 
Bengal in mid 1697 his son Zabardast Khan was to Jead the army 
and fight against Rahim Khan, Afghan leader of Cheto Barda. 
Zabardast Khan, however, resigned after the arrival of Azim-ud- 
din ( Azim-ush-shan ) in Bengal in November 1698 and left for 
the Deccan in January 1698. (J. Sarkar “History of Bengal” 
11, 394-395 ). ” 

Wilson “Old Fort William” 1, 27-28. 

Details have been discussed before in this section. - 


A Port official. Details are in chapter 11. 
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Shaista Khan ruled Orissa through his deputies from 1680 to 1688 
( J. Sarkar“*‘History of Bengal” II, 232 ). 
6. Hedges 1, 144. 
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involving Rs.20,000 and their failure to supply the total 
quantity™ of sannoes and ginghams for which they had made 
contract with the Company proved beyond doubt their clandes- 
tine deal with the before mentioned interloper®. To prevent 
the merchants from making any deal with the interlopers, in 
March, 1683 William Hedges, the Agent of the English in 
Bengal (July 21, 1682- August 30, 1684), pursuaded the leading 
merchants of Balasore to execute bonds to the effect that they 
would not trade with the ‘interlopers and violation of such 
bonds would involve the payment of a fine of Rs. 1,000 to 
the Company®. The Orissa merchants thus agreed to forego 
their freedom of trade and even to pay fine to the East India 
Company. This shows the extent of commercial contro} exercis- 
ed by the Company on the former . 1n 1684 thesEnglish East 
India Company appointed Chintaman Shah in place of Khem- 
chand as their chief merchant at Balasore because the latter 
did business with the interlopers*. 


Secret dealings of the Company’s servants with the inter- 
lopers furthered the cause of the latter. Company’s factors 
stationed at ,Hooghly and Balasore also did business with 
Thomas Pitt, an interloper®. 1n 1683 the Hooghly factors 
gave much help to Captain Alley, an interloper® as has been 
mentioned earlier in this section. 


Free Merchants 


While the activities of the interlopers were illegal, being 
a violation of the English East India Company’s charter 
privileges, those of the free merchants cannot be considered 
to be unlawful, as they did not encroach on the trade mono- 


i 
a 


rere 
1. The supply of sannces and ginghams fell short by 4.000 pieces. 
(CE. F. 1. 1678-84 New Series IV, 233). 


2. E. F.I. 1678- 84 New Series IV, 233. 
3. E.F.1. 1678- 84 New Series IV, 305 ; Hedges I, 69. 
4. E. F. 1. 1678-84 New Series 1V, 344. Khemchand’s dealings with 
the interlopers have alrcady been mentioned bef. ore in this section. 
5. Ibid IT, viii. 
6. Jbid I, 118. 
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poly of the English East India Company, but traded between 
India and the neighbouring countrjiesi!. Free Merchants 
belonging to different nations traded in Orissa though their 
number was small and the volume of their trade was very 
much limited during the period under review. In 1666 there 
were several Englishmen at Balasore who did not belong to 
the English East India Company’s service. They owned ships 
and after the arrival of ships at Balasore procured from them 
prohibited goods? and stocked in their houses?®. 


The English East India Company made various rules for 
controlling and regulating the trading activities cf the English 
free merchants. In 1662 Sir Edward Winter, then Agent at 
Fort St. George wrote to the factors at Hooghly that with- 
out prior permission from the Agent no privately owned 
vessel should be permitted to trade in anv port and the 
Englishmen who were not in the service of the Company 
should be sent up to the coast*. In 1676 the Englishmen who 
were not in the Company’s service and resided at Balasore 
were informed of the Company’s order that they should 
reside at Fort St. George or Madrasapatam sand were not 
to build or buy any house at any other place. They were 
further informed that if they observed the afore-mentioned 
rule, they would be permitted to trade to the Indies except 
Tonquin, Formosa and some other places and would also be 
afforded necessary protection by the Companv. Some of 
the Englishmen mentioned before agreed to abide by this, 
some again prayed for time for necessary preparaticn. while 
others ignored the Company’s instructions and continued 

—their trade im Bengal. in 1679 the Hoeghly Council laid 
down rules regarding the granting of passes to the freemen 
(i. e. Englishmen not in the service of the Company). their 


1. J.C. Sinha op. cit, 9n : Datta “Fort Willian” 1, 1093. 

2. Vide chapter VII, section E. 

3. E. F. I. 1665-67, 262. 

4. E. F. I. 1661-64, 170-171. 

5. Master I, 51-52; 11, 74-75. 
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residence at Fort St. George and registration of their trade. 
The details of those are of course not known. The free 
merchants were debarred from applying to the governor or 
other Indian cofficia!s for smooth passage of their goods except 
through the Chief of a factory and to colour goods not belon- 
ging to them as English in order to ensure the passage of 
these goods through the customs house without payment of 
duties”. 


Besides the English we have also reference to some Dutch 
and Portuguese free merchants who brought goods from 
China to Bulasore in 1673%. The details about their activities 


are lacking. 
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CHAPTER—VIII 
STANDARD OF LIFE. 


(i) General condition of the people. 


As to the living conditions of the people of Orissa during 
the period under review we have scanty references. Our 
sources of information on this topic are mainly the casua! 
remarks recorded by the foreign visitors. The people of 
Orissa lived ‘‘much at their ease” observed Thevenot (1667)2. 
if by this he meant a luxurious life, it is difficult to accept 
his opinion as he did not actually visit Orissa and even if his 
observation be taken to be correct, certainly it was not appli- 
cable to all sections of the people. In the seventh decade of 
the seventeenth century Bowrey found the people of Orissa in 
extreme poverty. It was difficult to find the change of one 
rupee in cowries even in a village having twenty families®. 
Alexander Hamilton’s reference in 1708 to a Jarge number 
of beggars? also throws light on the none too satisfactory 
material condition of the people. Thus Orissa was not an 
exception to Moreland’s remark that ‘‘from the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth century the great majority of the population 
of India were exceedingly poor’”’*, 


But side by side with the poor people there lived a class 
in opulence and ease. This class consisted of the subahdars, 
“ixumindars, high officials and the like. With the coming of 
Alivardi’s army to Orissa in 1740 Murshid Quli II, the 
subahdar of Orissa, planned to flee away with the huge 
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treasure in his possession. But Alivardi seized the entire 
treasure!®. 


The material prosperity of the people depends largely on 
the stability of prices. There is reference to all provisions 
being cheap at Balasore in 1642?. But the situation changed 
in the fifties of the seventeenth century. The Hooghly factors 
in their letter to the Company (December 3, 1658) requested 
the latter to sanction more money as £ 300 per year was 
inadequate for defraying the household expenditure of the 
Bay factories owing to “‘three times” rise in the price of 
provisions®. This rise in price of provisions was perhaps 
due to the uncertainties that prevailed in Eastern Ifndia 
from 1657 to 1660 for the wars of succession to the imperial 
throne. Again in 1743 due to the Maratha invasiOns provisi- 
ons became dear at Balasore. Rice was sold at the rate of 10 
seers a rupee and this price continued for several years“. Such 
rise in price certainly had adverse effect on the living condi- 
tions of the people. 


(ii) Food and drink, dress, housing conditions. 


Food and drink 


Contemporary accounts indicate that the diet of the people 
of medieval Orissa consisted of the same articles as today. 
As rice was the major crop, it was the staple diet, of the 
people. They kept cooked rice steeped in water over-night 
in order to take it the next day. Rice was supplemented by 
vegetables like brinjals and herbs. Besides vegetables they 
also took fish®. The Chandimangal (1751-52) mentions that 
various kinds of curries prepared from vegetables, like potato 
and brinjal were sold in the market at Puri®. Fats like ghes 


1. Riyaz ed. Abdus Salam, 331-332 ; Sivar ed. Raymond, I, 353. 


E. F. lL 1642-45, 72. 

FE. F. 1. 1655-60, 407. 

Vide Chapter TI. 

Ained. J &S I, 138; Khulasat, 31b ; J. Sarkar “India of 
Aurangzib”, 47. 

6. Chandimangal, Dhanapati Upakhyan cd. B. B. Bhattacharya, 336. 
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butter and edible oils were also taken by the people. In the 
Chandimarngal we have reference to the use of ghee in frying 
vegetablesi, Though it is not clear who used ghee in frying 
vegetables, it is likely that this was used by the people belon- 
ing to the upper strata of the society. Religious sentiments 
of the Hindus, who formed the bulk of the population perhaps 
militated against inclusion of meat in the regular menu of 
their diet. The inhabitants of a village situated between 
Jaleswar and Narayangarh refused to admit to their houses 
Manrique and other members of his party as the latter were 
used to take fowl as well as beef and pig flesh®., Alexander 
Hamilton also observed in 1708 that persons guilty of killing 
waterfowls suffered ex-communication and the killing of 
pouliry was prohibited as the “Pagans (perhaps implying 
aboriginal inhabitants) worship them’”’?. As a result of this 
the price of meat was very cheap. In 1642 a cow cost only 
one or one rupee and a half at Balasore*. Alexander Hamilton 
(1708) purchased'one hundred and twenty hogs at 17 rupees 
or 45 shillings. The weight of the hogs varied between 50 
and 80 pounds". But persons professing religions other than 
Hinduism took meat. Mirza Momin. a nobleman of Cuttack 
served meat to William Bruton in 1633°. Alexander Hamilton 
(1705) found the Muhammedans taking poultry”. Sweets and 
fruits were included in the diet of distinguished persons or 
guests Sri Chaitanya and his disciples were served with 
sweets and fruits while they were at Puri and Narayangarh 
in the first decade of the sixteenth century? Fruits were 
served to William Bruton, the English factor in 1633 jn ‘the 
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house of Mirza Momin, a nobleman of Cuttack!, Sweets of 
curd (channa) prepared for offering to Jagannath were sold in 
the market®. The cultivation of different varieties of betel 
leaves in medieval Orissa?, points to the fact that the people 
there, were then in the habit of chewing betel leaves. The 
wide-spread chewing of betel! leaves by the people of Orissa 
now-a-days seems to be the continuation of this earlier 
practice. Production of liquor in medieval Orissa presupposes 


its consumption by the local people, But here also the religious 
sentiments of the Hindus could have acted against its large 
scale consumption by them. 


Dress 

Regarding clothing of the people the contemporary writers 
in general emphasise more on the nakedness of the people than 
on giving details of garments worn. According to Abul Fazal 
(1595-6) and Shujan Rai (1695-99), women coverd only the 
lower part of their bodies and the coverings of many were 
made of the leaves of trees®. It is, however, surprising 
that women did not cover the upper part of their bodies. 
Women using the leaves of trees as their clothing perhaps 
belonged to the leafwearing tribes of Orissa°. According to 
William Bruton some pepole of Puri remained almost naked, 
someused woollen and linen garments and others clothed them- 
selves in beasts’ skin and birds’ feathers.” The woollen 
garments referred to by William Bruton were certainly not 
the clothing of the masses but of the aristocracy. Bowrey saw 
the people of Orissa wearing a /ungi or fastening a white cloth 


1. Bruton 271. 

2. Chandimaongal, 336. | 

3, As regards the production of betel leaves in medieval Orissa vide 
chapter II. © 

4. Vide chapter V. 

5, Ained, J & S Il, 138 : Khulasat 32a, J Sarkar “India of Aurangzib”, 
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around the waist*. According to Thevenot (1666-67),however, 
women wore ‘‘good cloaths” (clothes)®, But as he did not 
actually visit Orissa, it is doubtful if his observation is true in 
the case of common people of Orissa. The scantiness of 
clothing used by the people of medieval Orissa was .perbaps 
due to two reasons. Firstly, they were ‘generally Poor and 
could not afford to purchase enough clothing, Secondly,.the 
climate being hot, light garments would be adequate as -wel} 
as comfortable. We have only one reference as to the dress 
of local chiefs. T., Motte, an English officer found the Raja 
of Boad wearing a cotton cloth around his loins and another 
cloth was thrown on bis shoulders. He also wore a large 
turban®?. 


Ornaments of various kinds were worn by the people. 
Abul Faz! mentioned that.men wore gold ornaments*. Thomas 
Bowrey in the seventies of the 17th century saw the people 
wearing brass shackles in their arms and legs and brass rings 
in toes. Some also used conch bangles of white and red 
colour in their arms?” | 


Housing conditions 

The dwelling places of the. people of Orissa in genera} 
were not at all good., None of the foreign travellers of the 
period under review visiting Orissa wrote that the housing 
arrangement of the masses was satisfactory. Mud or reed 
walls with. thatched roofs were the general feature of the 
houses. The people of Orissa lived in huts with walls of 
reeds, observed Abul Fazli°. Tavernier (1641-67) made men- 
tion of mud .houses covered with branches of cocoanut trees 


1: Bowrey 208. 
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at Sambalpur*, John Marshall (1668-72) also found thatched 
houses at Balasore®. Bridges, the English factor and his 
Council in their letter to Madras (September, 11, 1669) stated 
that the weavers of Balasore lived in ‘poor cottage(s)” which 
were so congested’ that during the rainy season when they 
were confined to their houses they had no accommodation for 
Work?. Bowrey (1669-79) observed that the people of Orissa 
in most cases lived in small Cottages. Even the merchants 
‘at the Gingelly coast lived in low aud thatched houses?. The 
houses in certain’ cities, however, were of a better sort. 
Bowrey found thé houses in the city of Cuttack to be good 
and costly buildings?. Tieffenthdler also found both huts 
and stone buildings at Cuttack®. The subahdar, high officials 
and nobles however, lived in well-built houses. According 
{o Yusuf Ali (sixties of the eighteenth century) the houses of 
the “rulérs” situated on the bank of the Katjuri were spacious 
and had a'“pleasant look”?.’ By rulers'he perhaps referred 
to the subahdar and’ his officials. This is corroborated by 
Ghulam Hussain Tabatabai (1782) who also mentions ‘that 
governor’s ‘palace and the houses of the nobility and principal 
citizens of Cuttack ' situated on the bank of the Katjuri were 
handsome in appearance®. 


1. Tavernier Il, 84. According to Ball, by the leaves of cocoanut 


trees Tavernier meant the leaves of the Tal palm.tre¢ (Tavernier, 
I, 84n°. 
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